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Being the Oriental Experiences of Miss Lavinia Moffat. 


By SARAH JEANNETTE DuncaN. ILLUSTRATIONS BY Hat Hurst. 





I. 


HE idea of making a visit to my nephew, Vernon Hugo 
Hawkins, who lived in the North-west Provinces, India, and 
has an appointment in the Forest Department, came to me 
in the night. It was the night, to be quite accurate—I think you 
will always find me accurate—of the fifteenth of November, 1892. 
All the afternoon I had been dressing dolls in Early Victorian | 
styles fora Zenana mission at a work-party, while Letitia Bray 
read aloud a book of travels in the East, and when I went to bed I 
found my imagination so taken up with Oriental matters that I 
could not sleep. I tossed about for hours, wrestling, so to speak, 
with cocoanut palms and the sacred Ganges and little heathens 
with nothing on. My mind was a chaos of temples, of Krishna 
and Rampur Chudders, mosques and nose-rings, Hindoo widows 
and Brahminy bulls. Strangely enough, the only Oriental object 
with which I was acquainted, Vernon Hawkins, did not occur. to 
me until nearly two o’clock in the morning. With him, however, 
came the inspiration to make the journey, and with the inspiration 
came repose. 

Vernon Hawkins, as I remembered him, was a boy with all 
the characteristics of his species. That was eleven years 
ago, and I reflected with some satisfaction that there had 
been almost as much time for improvement as there was room 
for it. Nobody could be better aware of this than I, as I 
had brought him up. I had written to him once or twice in 
the interval enquiring about certain missions in which I 
am specially interested, and, in reply, had received brief 
epistles descriptive of the weather and pig-sticking, but for eleven 
years I had not seen his face. It was this that determined me to 
give an element of unconventionality to my visit by not telling 
Vernon I was coming. « ‘It was thrilling to picture the meeting o 
an aunt with a nephew who might fail to recognise her. I was 
not afraid of any embarrassment on my own part. I remembered 
that Vernon had inherited the Moffat nose—I should have that to 
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VERNON'S AUNT. 5 


my place. Then Mr. Grule, the curate, took the measles. He 
implored me not to postpone my departure on his account, and if 
he had been an ordinary curate I would have left him to his ‘ate 
and Letitia Bray, but Mr. Grule was too valuable to me in the 
prrish to be allowed to run the risk of taking cold by getting up 
too soon, or of premature and unsuitable matrimony induced by 
the unnecessary attendance of Miss Bray. Finally, I waited for the 
December Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home—I had the back 
numbers for two years, and these completed the sets. Vernon, I 
thought, would by this time be grateful for something new and 
profitable to read, and I intended to take them out and lend them 
to him. 

Hundreds of people have told the world how one gets from 
London to Bombay, so I will only pause to corroborate their 
statements. A voyage by P. & O. is exactly as they describe it. 
There are the ices in paper boats, and the flying fish, and the 
flirting widows, and the deck quoits, and all the other details. 
There is also the Bay of Biscay and Gibraltar, the Mediterranean, 
the Suez Canal, the Red Seca, and the Indian Ocean, about which 
bodies of water it only occurs to me to say that they all look very 
much alike, and none of them, except the Suez Canal, can be 
relied upon for calm weather. My own original experiences 
began at Bombay with an episode on my arrival which tem- 
porarily blotted out all my earlier Eastern impressions, and which 
I cannot refer to, even now, without singular sensations. It is 
only at great expense to my feelings, and out of a desire to 
withhold nothing, that I have induced myself to include it in my 
narrative; but, if unmarried ladies travelling alone to the Orient 
accept it as a warning, I shall not myself have travelled there in 
vain. 

As I stepped off the steam launch with my roll-up, and my 
sun-umbrella, and my two small bags—I was the last to leave 
it—an absent-minded looking gentleman, pale and narrow- 
shouldered,- with a stoop and spectacles, rushed up to me so 
impetuously as nearly to knock me over into the water. He 
seized the roll-up and both the bags, and, before I had time to 
enquire how he had found out that I was coming—for the Moffat 
nose ‘was unmistakable, and I knew at once that it was my 
nephew—he had imprinted a salute upon my cheek. It was such 
a salute as a nephew might very properly offer to an aunt, but the 
cjrcumstances were extremely public, and I would have drawn 
back if I could have done so without stepping into the ocean. 
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VERNUN'S AUNT. 7 


‘© You didn’t write,” he said, reproachfully, ‘* but John did 

‘‘ John always was interfering!”’ I had never liked Vernon’s 
brother John. 

‘¢ And as I’ve been transferred to Bombay, it was the simplest 
thing in the world for me to drive down to meet you. I was 
very nearly late, though—my memory is getting so bad.” 

‘‘ Your memory !”’ I said, with some asperity, for I never will 
put up with airs of that sort in people of my nephew's age. 
‘* Rubbish! you didn’t take after our family in that. respect, but 
I’ve no doubt your memory’s as good as ever it was!” 

My nephew looked at me attentively for a moment, and sighed. 
‘¢ They wrote me that you were quite better!” he said. 

“So I am — perfectly well. Those nervous attacks of mine 
never last long.” 

He did not answer, only looked at me fixedly from behind his 
spectacles in a way which made me feel uncomfortable. I had 
not anticipated the slightest embarrassment in meeting Vernon, 
but I began to experience it. 

‘‘ Well,” I said pleasantly, as we got into.a carriage driven 
by a black in a red coat and a white turban and bare feet, with 
another one standing up and clinging on behind, “I expect we 
shall have to make acquaintance all over again, youand I.” I 
really felt that it would be so. 

‘¢ We were together so little—before,”’ he replied, ‘‘that I fear 
it may indeed be necessary.” 

‘‘Oh, I daresay it won't take long. But I don't know about 
our being together so little in the old days. Don’t you remember 
always spending your vacations with me? Dear me, I can hear 
you slamming through the house as if it were yesterday !” 

Vernon again remained silent, but he took off his spectacles 
and looked the other way—I fancied to conceal his embarrassment. 
I began to feel truly anxious about my nephew. 

‘‘ We are going to a hotel at present,’’ he remarked. ‘I have 
engaged rooms there fora month. I have my eye on a house un 
Malabar Hill overlooking the harbour—a nice quiet situation,” 
and as we drove to the hotel I avoided reminiscences of all kinds, 
and questioned him entirely about the public buildings and the 
blacks. ‘* Do you not remember ever to have seen it before ?”’ he 
asked me earnestly. - 

‘© In pictures you mean! No, nothing really like it. Except, 
of course, the photographs you sent home when you first came 
out.” 
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19 THE IDLER. 


open letter in his hand, and seemed disposed to hesitate upon 
the threshold. But he was making a draught, so I told him to 
come in at once and shut the door. ‘‘ What is the matter?” I 
asked... ‘* Are you in any difficulty? If so, as I used to tell you 
when you were a good deal younger than you are now, it ts much 
better to speak out and have done with it.” 

Vernon wiped the perspiration from his brow, and did as he 
was told. ‘I am indeed in a difficulty,” he said, looking from me 
to the letter and back again to me. 

The solution of the mystery flashed upon me in the twentieth 
part of a second. My nephew had a wife, whose existence he was 
anxious to conceal, and who now objected to my coming out to 
keep house for him ! 

‘‘Vernon!’’ said I, sternly. ‘ Tell the truth at once. Have 
you been getting married ?”’ 

“Oh Lord!” said my nephew, leaning back on the sofa, and 
coveriny the bald spot on the back of his head with his hand. I 
could see that behind his spectacles his eyes were very wild. He 
paused for a moment, looked at me steadily, and then seemed to 
collect himself. ‘In any case,” he said, ‘‘ the best plan will be 
to rehearse it to you from the beginning. If I am right it may 
help your memory, if I am wrong it can do no harm.” 

‘©No riddles or conundrums, please,’”’ I replied—‘ the simple 
truth.” 

‘Eleven years ago I married,” said Vernon, watching me 
steadily, ‘‘a lady, older than myself, by the name of White. She 
- was not prepossessing, but she had singular intelligence. I 
expected, when I married her, that she would relieve me of a great 
deal of the burden of my official reports . 

‘You never could spell!” I interrupted. ‘But goon. lam 
still prepared to assist you in that direction.” 





Still prepared,’’ he repeated anxiously. ‘* Are you beginning 
to remember ?” 
Vernon had certainly been too long in the country. “I 


remember more than you give me credit for,’ I replied tersely. 
‘Go on!” 

“Unfortunately, three months after our marriage, my wife 
exposed herself imprudently, and had a sunstroke. It made her 
perfectly useless to give any assistance in my official labours, and 
it developed in her a curious dislike to me. ‘she grew worse and 
worse, and finally her mind became completely unhinged, and she 
lost her memory. Under these trying circumstances I took her 
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His deceitful conduct had brought its own punishment, and I 
determined not to be hard upon him. 

‘I can only say,” I replied, ‘that it ought to be a warning to 
you against allowing any official consideration to enter into your 
choice of a partner for life, though I am afraid the warning will be 
more useful now to other people. But, as things are, it seems to 
me that it is just as well for you that it is I who came by the 
steamer and not your wife.’’ 

My nephew groaned. ‘TI used to have the same difficulty in 
convincing you before,” he said, unhappily. ‘‘ Unfortunate woman, 
you are my wife.”’ 

I saw that his mind had given way to the climate, and my own 
madness in coming out to a nephew who had lived eleven years in 
India, without first ascertaining his continued sanity, flashed upon 
me. But it was a trying moment, and the only thing I could 
think of to say was that I could not possibly be his wife, since I 
was his aunt. Vernon stared at me helplessly. 

“You used to say you were my grandmother—there is no 
reason why you should not now say you are my aunt.” 

All at once a suspicion of the terrible truth came upon me. 
I am not a fainting character, but I must own to a certain 
dizziness as I looked for Vernon’s mole—a prominent particular 
excrescence above his left eyebrow, which had, somehow, never 
occurred to me before. _ | 

‘It is not there!’ I exclaimed, and covered my face with my 
hands. I was, at that moment, nearer to the borders of hysteria 
than I have ever been before or since. 

‘‘ What is not there ?”’ 

‘Your mole—the mole on my nephew's forehead—you cannot 
be he!” 

‘‘T wish there were as much reason to believe that you cannot 
be she,” he returned, with apathy. “(I have no mole. I never 
had any mole. But it is like you to say I had one. You used to 
declare that I squinted, and wore a wig !” 

At these words the situation dawned upon me in all its 
unconventionality—if that is not too strong a term—and I received 
an impression of the possible consequences of wanting to surprise 
people that has never left me. Without saying anything I rose 
to my feet and began re-packing my boxes. I felt that I would 
rather write my explanation, and receive his apology in the same 
way. I would re-pack, and quietly go downstairs and ask the 
hotel clerk for other rooms. To my horror, the gentleman who 
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expect her to do under a return of her old malady. In which case 
it is my bounden duty to see that you remain here, and come to 
no harm. Besides, if I allow you your liberty now, who knows 
what your disordered imagination may express regarding me 
personally !” 

He replaced the letter in his pocket, crossed his hands on the 
top of his stick, and looked at me fixedly. We had both become 
calmer. 

‘‘T myself am convinced that you are the lady I married,” said 
Mr.James W. Jamieson. ‘It is for you to uproot that conviction.” 

‘‘T assure you that before stepping ashore I never laid eyes on 
you!" IT exclaimed. The circumstances did not permit the choice 
of elegant forms of speech. 

He only looked incredulous. | 

I spread out my two hands before him. ‘Where is my 
wedding-ring ? ” I cried. 

‘You might easily have thrown it into the ocean,” said Mr. 
Jamteson. 

“T don't know anyone in Bombay 

“You never did.” 

«Sir, if vou do not at once unlock that door, and permit mc, 
Lavinia Moffat, of Littlehampton, Sussex, to go downstairs and 
find out when the first train goes for Rajabad, in the North- 
western Provinces, I will put my head out of the window and cali 
aloud that Iam being forcibly detained here by James W. Jamie- 
son, who insults me by the statement that I have been married to 
him for eleven years. Here is my handkerchief,” I added, with an 
inspiration, ‘* you can see it is marked L.M.” 

He waved the handkerchief aside. ‘That might be anything,” 
he said, looking at the monogram, but he appeared to meditate. 
‘‘T would not put my head out of the window if I were you,” he 
said, ‘it would be so very public.” 

“ That is what I want it to be,” I replied, with some heat, for 
I was beginning to lose my patience. 

“You mention Littlehampton, Sussex,’ said Mr. Jamieson, 
slowly—‘‘ can you tell me the name of the High Sherift of 
Sussex ?”’ 

“Mr. Shorely Shore!” I replied promptly. 

“ Right. Can you mention any three of the leading county 
families ?”’ 

‘© A dozen, if vou like. The Tyke-Symonds, the Belshammers, 
Sir Jacob Ezra, those Americans who have taken Lord Lambley’s 
place.” 
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hand which he had charged me with having accepted eleven years 
before. But I was putting my head out of the window. “I will 
then say good morning, madam,” he said; ‘I hope there is no ill- 
feeling. Itis by the merest accident after all that you are not 
Mrs. Jamieson. Perhaps we had better not speak of this. I 
should not like it to get about in—ah !—official circles.” 

‘* Hi—you!” I shouted down into the street, and in an instant 
I was alone with my emotions. 


Two hours later I despatched the following telegram to Vernon 
Hawkins :— 
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BALALA'S NEW MOON. tg 


ime? Two large tusks would surely buy two, if not three, women 
stronger to work, with broader backs, to carry burdens, than mine.” 

“Your words are true, Balala, but to me you are worth more 
than even four women. Your saucy laugh, your happy heart, and 
your pretty face and figure, shall be mine. For many weary 
moons I have been poor—too poor to buy you from your father. 
All that time I have lived in constant fear lest my enemy, Mueli, 
would take you. His eye has been upon you, and is he not a chief- 
tain, and has he not many slaves and tusks of ivory? But now my 
fear is passed, for to-morrow, when the sun is still high, I will see 
thy father and pay his price. Then, Balala, thou wilt be my wife.” 

Balala_ clapped 
her hands like a de- 
lighted child. 

‘‘This moon is 
now full. In four- 
teen days it will be 
gone. Think, Mak- 
wata ! we can be wed 
on the day of the 
new moon. Donot 
all the great charm- 
doctors of our tribe 
say good fortune 
follows a new-moon 
marriage ?" | 

“It is so. In 
fourteen days, nunz 
ami, we will eat from one dish. To-morrow I 
will commence to build a hut, and I will 
fish for you, and I will hunt for you, Balala, 
my bright little bird.” | 

““O Makwata! my heart beats for joy. 
See the tears of happiness that are in my eyes.” 

Thus they continued to talk of their prospective happiness, 
until the sun was well past its zenith, and its rays shone slantwise 
through the palms, casting trellis-like shadows upon the ground. 
In the village a few naked boys bestirred themselves, and com- 
menced to carry on a mimic warfare, with their miniature bows 
and reed arrows, against the gaunt, snarling pariah dogs that 
prowled around the seething heaps of rotting refuse, in search of 
offal. As the lovers parted, a wounded dog ran yelping and howling 

Cc 
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through the narrow, dirty streets. of the village, and glanced at the 
crowds of cruel, coarse-featured women, he knew that there was 
not, in all his tribe, a brighter, prettier maiden than Balala. 

‘¢Hist! Hist! Makwata,” cried a withered old woman, who 
lay upon a heap of rotting grass, by the wayside. ‘ Makwata ! I 
am sick and hungry. See these feeble arms, and look upon my 
miserable face. I am a slave, but give me food, Makwata.” 

Makwata threw a glistening fish upon the ground beside her, 
and hurried on. 

The wretched creature staggered a few paces after him, muttering: 

‘*‘ Makwata, I will pay thee for thy gift before this day is ended.”’ 
~~ Shortly past noon, the villajre 

was aroused by a strong man’s 

angry voice. Wia5ith curses, and 
shouts of fury, Makwata dashed from 
street to street, with poised spear. His 
limbs shook, and his voice was inarticulate 
with rage. 

Balala had disappeared ! 

Some evil had befallen the bride upon her 
wedding day. 

Makwata, instantly suspecting foul play, had 
set off in search of his bitter enemy and rival, 
Mueli. 

From hut to hut he rushed in a state of 
“witH poisep spear.” frenzy. His hoarse voice and angry features 

caused great alarm among the women, who 
rushed away, shrieking, with their children in their arms. The men 
quietly collected their knives and spears, in anticipation of trouble. 

The search was in vain. Mueli had also vanished ! 

With a groan of anguish, Makwata threw himself upon the 
ground, at the foot of a giant cotton tree, some little distance from 
the village, and ground his teeth. While he lay in an agony of 
despair, the old withered hag, to whom he had given fish, 
appeared from the bushes, and silently approached him. 

“’ Makwata !”’ 

Makwata, startled by her voice, sprang to his feet and scowled 
angrily. 

In a mysterious tone, she said, ‘‘ Listen to my words before 
you look so wrathfully upon me. Your heart is sad, for evil has 
been done to you. Makwata, I know where Mueli hides; I 
followed him. It is with him you will find Balala.” 
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JAN VAN BEERS AT HOME. 
By Miss M. A. Berroc. 


ILLUSTRAILIONS By Jan Van BEERS. 


AR from the ceaseless hum of the boulevards, and above the 
somewhat sullen roar of modern Paris, Jan Van Beers, the - 
painter whose work is supposed to translate to the outer world - 
most accurately the quintessence of all that is chic and sparkling . 
in the gay city, can still be found in the quaint, airy dwelling 
which he chose for himself, when he first came to Paris from his 
native Antwerp, some twelve years ayo. Soon the heights of 
Montmartre will know him no more, for he is building himself a 
palace in the Bois de Boulogne, which might, his friends say, 
have perchance made Sclomon envious, and more certainly 
have delayed the visit of the Qucen of Sheba to that great 
monarch had M. Van Beers’s future dwelling been on her way ; 
but, for the present, the ‘“ Meissonier des Dames”’ still lives and 
works in the Villa des Arts, an artistic oasis near the Boulevard 
de Clichy, where he has had, in turn, for neighbour many a well- 
known painter, including both Constant and Bonnat. 

A knock on the weathcr-Leaten wooden ccor, where is 
inscribed on a rough gold plate the name ‘Jan Van Beers,” and 
the maitre du logis himself comes forward to welcome you, 
holding back with one strong white hand ‘ Porthos,” a great 
‘‘Ulmer-dog,”” who has become his master’s most constant 
companion and faithful friend. 

Jan Van Beers the man, as apart from Jan Van Beers the 
artist, has a remarkable personality; his lithe, well-turned figure, 
and sensitive, clear-cut face, cannot but remind those who see 
him for the first time of some of the portraits of the kingly 
Valois hanging in the Chateau of Versailles, and as he leads you 
_through a darkened hall, from whose tapestried walls grin strange 
medieval grotesques and Eastern masks, it is hard to realise that 
here indeed were both conceived and executed the brilliant little 
counterfeit presentments of modern Parisian life which his name 
evokes, whichever side of the globe it be mentioned, 
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house decoration than he is with his art, and will far more 
willingly show you the design of an Indian carving which he is 
having made to form a dado in the Hindoo bedroom of his new 
home, than discuss his past or present work; but Rabelais’s 
*‘Quart-d’heure” comes at times to all, and, with a half sigh, 
he sits down in the high-backed oak chair, which has served as 
an accessory in the portraits of so many of his beautiful sitters, 
and, pointing to the low divan, covered with a Chinese man- 
darin’s- robe, he coaxés ‘‘ Porthos” to stretch himself out on one 
of the tiger-skin rugs, which throw a note of warm colour on 
the mirror-like floor, and proceeds to tell you something of his 
strange and varied career, even now curiously typified by his 
immediate surroundings, for above him hangs the great historical 
picture, “Jacob Van Meyerlat on his Deathbed'’—a relic of the 
artist's youth and first manner—and round him are scattered 
his studies in Parisianism, which, while they throw his graceful, 
sombre figure into high relief, give a fin de siécle touch to the 
scene. 

‘IT ought to tell you,’ he begins with a smile, “ that long 
before I could write even the tiniest of letters, I drew with both 
pen and pencil portraits of my playfellows, my father and 
mother’s neighbours and friends—no one escaped. Sometimes, as 
a lad, I had vague visions of being a poet, for, as you doubtless 
know, my father was for many years Belgian Poet Laureate, but, 
on the whole, I remained faithful to my old love, art ; and so, when 
the moment came for me to choose my profession, I declared that I 
would be a painter, and, with this object in view, entered the 
Antwerp Art School when I was about seventeen. My master 
was the well-known Van Leivis, and, of course, I went through all 
the regular studio drudgery, but I confess I did not care for it 
much, and when I was twenty I determined to set up for myself.” 

‘“‘And it was then, I suppose, that you painted your great 
historical pictures ?”’ 

‘* Yes, it was then,’ he answers with a half-smile, half-sigh ; 
‘““my genre has changed a little, has it not? Still, my first 
picture, strangely enough, was called ‘Sold for the Harem,’ and 
was the head of a very lovely girl; but, like most young people, I 
was intensely patriotic and interested in the history of my country. 
There are such splendid passages to be found in the history of the 
Netherlands,” he continues, with a touch of still youthful enthu- 
siasm; ‘‘and thus,’ he adds more lightly, ‘‘ my first real success 
was the ‘ Funeral of Charles the Good.’ In this picture there are 
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‘** And what,” I ask curiously, ‘“made you give up historical 
for modern painting ?” 

‘‘T came to Paris,” he answers—‘ surely that is answer 
enough. Seriously, painting great pictures is all very well, but 
they will not make the pot boil; I generally spent more over my 
historical studies than the price they fetched when completed, and, 
besides, I confess that I thoroughly enjoy painting a pretty woman, 
and nowhere in the world will you find such paintable subjects as 
in Paris; even the plainest Parisienne has about her something 
charming—indeed, you might add that even the plainest woman, 
whatever be her nationality, can make herself paintable if she has 
taste, and concerns herself with the thousand and one minutiz 
which go to compose an élégante’s toilette. Not that I would only 
paint wealthy models ; some of the daintiest Parisiennes are to be 
found among the black-gowned little milliners that can be seen 
trotting about any morning with their band-box in their hand on 
the way to their patronne’s workroom.” 

‘And what was your first attempt in the genre which you may 
be said to have practically created ?” 

‘* A picture called ‘A Summer Evening,’”’ M. Van Beers replied _ 
promptly. ‘A stone statue of Pan with his flute stands in a 
glade of some ancient royal park; on a bench in the fore- ° 
ground sits a bright-faced little lady clad in pale pink silk, enjoy- 
ing the peace and silence of the scene, whilst in the distance can 
be scen the light victoria which will soon bear her back to the 
noisy boulevards. But my first great stroke of luck was ‘La 
Siréne,’ representing a naval officer helping a pretty girl into a 
yacht-gig. With this picture I went through some very strange 
vicissitudes ; firstly, I sent it to be exhibited at the Brussels Salon. 
Unfortunately, the Royal Family deigned to give the picture their 
special attention ; both the critics and my brother artists were soon 
in full cry. They declared that I could not have produced such 
elaborateness of finish and minuteness of detail had it not been that 
I had painted my ‘ Siréne’ over a photograph. I need hardly say 
that I immediately took steps to oblige them to retract 
their infamous assertion. I accordingly,’’ he remarks, after a 
short pause, and raising himself somewhat in his chair, ‘‘ made 
them a perfectly straight and fair proposal My critics had 
especially fallen foul of the head of the young yachtswoman. I 
therefore offered to allow them to scratch the head out, and 
chemically destroy the colours, down to the white canvas; should 
there then be found any trace of a photograph and aught but the 
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my roughest studies, but I had a great deal of difficulty and two 
lawsuits before I could make the matter clear, for, naturally, the 
dealers who had bought for considerable sums paintings that were 
signed with my name were unwilling to admit that they had been 
cheated. By the way, to continue my tale of ‘ La Siréne,’ I sold 
the right of reproduction for 1,000 francs, and I believe I am right 
in saying that the publisher who bought it made something like 
100,000 francs profit out of it. The picture now belongs to a 
wealthy South American lady, and is, 1 fancy, in London, for I 
need hardly tell you that, though the persons who injured the 
picture at Brussels thought they had destroyed its value, I was 
able to set it all right again with a few days’ hard labour.” 

“T should be glad if you could tell me something of the 
technical side of your work,” I venture to ask. ‘The artist smiles 
good naturedly. 

‘To begin with, I do all my small paintings on mahogany panels, 
which are prepared, you will be interested to hear, in London; and I 
paint without a medium. You have, no doubt, often noticed that old 
pictures keep to an extraordinary degree both their colouring and 
texture, whilst comparatively modern works of art are often faded, 
cracked, or hopelessly discoloured within a comparatively short time of 
their being painted. Even when I began drawing, asa boy, I devoted 
much thought to this subject. ‘Is it possible,’ I said to myself, 
‘that the Old Masters really had better colours than ours, or pos- 
sessed some marvellous medium of which modern painters have 
lost the secret?’ I soon discovered that the modern oil-colour 
manufacturer's one idea was to give a fairly-good and fine-looking 
paint for as little money as possible. The medizval artist prepared 
his own colours, and worked with quite a few ; the modern chemist 
has discovered all kinds of combinations, producing more or less 
good results, and now a lazy painter can get every tint under the 
sun ready to his hand, and he troubles himself little as to what 
enters into their composition, and of how they will mix with one 
another. Among my early friends was a certain Jacques Blockx, 
who became in time a distinguished chemist ; he now has a little 
colour manufactory which supplies many artists; as for myself I 
would not dream of using any other colours but those prepared by 
him, for he has made many researches, and has, I think, dis- 
covered many of the secrets of the Old Masters. I may add that I 
agree with every word written in his ‘Compendium,’ for we have 
studied the subject deeply and often together.” 

‘s And what are the colours that you principally use ?” 
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brown. Of course a great many people use some kind of medium; 
I prefer to work on my colours as dryly as possible. I always uce 
a special amber varnish, for I believe that is what the ancients 
used, but I do not hold with varnishing a picture too quickly.” 

‘¢ And I suppose you paint pretty well all day long ?” 

‘T have no fixed hours,” he answered; ‘‘when I am doing a 
portrait I have to consider somewhat my model.” 

‘© And about your models, Monsieur—where do you find ycur 
ever-varying types of beauty and chic charm ?”’ 

The ‘ Metssonier des Dames” smiles somewhat mysteriously. 
‘¢T am always looking out for them, and my friends are very gocd 
to me in that respect, for when they see a remarkably pretty 
woman they coax her to come and see me. But you must not 
think I devote myself entirely to Parisiennes. Some of my prettiest 
sitters and models have been English and American; last year I 
had the pleasure of painting Miss Ada Rehan as ‘La'y Teazle’; now 
I have just completed a portrait of Mrs. James Cleveland Osgood, 
in Byzantine costume. I wish I could have showed you this 
picture, for I am rather pleased with it myself, but it has gone 
over to Knebworth House, which Lord Lytton has now let on a 
long lease to my late sitter. I greatly enjoy painting a portrait 
where I can make use of beautiful and splendid accessories, for, 
you must know, I think almost as much of the background as I 
do of the figure or figures.” 

“*T suppose that, although you also occasionally take portraits 
of the stronger half of creation, you consider that ladies are 
much more paintable?” 

“That goes without saying. It 1s very, very difficult to make, 
even of a good looking man, a picturesque picture; our modern 
clothing puts an end to such a possibility, but the ladies, bless them, 
are far too clever to ever allow a really ugly or disfiguring fashion to 
make way for long; and, then, they have a little way of adapting the 
fashion to themselves, whichis infinitely consoling totheartist. Talk 
of the éternel féminin, indeed! You see your sitter to-day, and you 
wonder how it is that you could ever have thought she looked so 
charming last year, in the flat sleeves and straight skirt, so 
ravishingly beautiful does she look in her present costume ; but 
in twelve months’ time it will be just the same, and ‘you will be 
even more astonished,” he adds significantly, ‘to think that 
you could ever have imagined that there was anything remarkably 
lovely in the modes of 1893, that is, if you are constant in disposi- 
tion. My friend, M. Worth, makes most of the gowns worn by 
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for the nonce, into an artistic workshop, and where we find a 
pleasant-faced Italian intent on modelling groups of airy cupids 
and bunches of wild flowers, soon to become part of the two great 
silver bells which will light up the banqueting-room in the 
painter’s future dwelling. 

‘I wish,” he remarks, regretfully, as we picked our way 
among the plaster of Paris models and huge casts, ‘that I 
could give you any idea of what my Hindoo bedroom will be like. 
The finest Indian temples have suggested scheme after scheme of 
decoration, and for a couple of years past native workmen have 
been carving and modelling for me; both Lestrille and I have 
searched, not only France and the Netherlands, but England, 
Italy, and Spain, in order that our creation may be.a veritable 
treasure-house, at any rate as far as beauty is concerned. Still, 
do not think,” smiling, ‘that I am not going to be faithful to my 
own country ; one of the features of my new home will be a large 
model of the beautiful old sloop, the ‘Seven Provinces,’ Admiral 
de Reyder's ship. But it is difficult, well nigh impossible, to give 
you any idea of what the place will be like when completed. 

‘© Every day I imagine something new, and each time a beautiful 
old piece of leather work, tapestry, or oak-carving is brought to 
me, I try to think of how I could utilise it. By the way, I hope 
to be able to gather together a complete set of reproductions of 
all my work; that is to say, of course, engravings or photographs 
of the paintings which have left me for ever. Up to the present 
time I have never taken any trouble to keep a record of my work, 
but now, especially since so many of my pictures go to America 
and into private collections, I mean to become more careful.” 

‘«¢ But surely you will be sorry to leave your present quarters?" 
I ask, looking out of the open door straight on to the wide 
panorama of modern Paris, a sea of grey roofs melting into the 
blue distance, lying at our feet, whilst in the immediate foreground 
the deserted but picturesque cimetigre where Henri Heine lies 
buried, within a stone’s-throw of the Villa des Arts, contributes a 
touch of melancholy which serves to throw into relief M. Van 
Beers’s brightness and gaiety. 

‘A man with a new house,” he replies, after a moment's 
hesitation, ‘‘is like a child with a new toy; I shall not be 
satisfied until I really find myself established in the Rue Général 
Appert.t But shall I be happy there? Who knows. Rabelais 
eut dit, ‘qui satt, Montatgne eut dit, ‘ peut étre,’ but I live in the 
present and let the future take care of itself.’ 
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‘¢ Hello! Johnson,” I cried, ‘“‘ I thought you left this morning.’ 

The man looked at me with no recognition in his face. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” he said, ‘‘ my name is Baumgarten.” 

Looking more closely at him I at once saw I was mistaken. 
I had been thinking of Johnson at the time, which probably 
accounted for the error.+. Still, his likeness to Johnson was 
remarkable—to Johnson well groomed. He had neatly-trimmed 
side-whiskers and moustache, while Johnson had a full beard. 
His round hat was new, and he wore an irreproachable collar, and 
even cuffs. Besides this he sported a cane, and evidently 
possessed many weaknesses that Johnson was superior to. I 
apologised for my mistake, and was about to walk on when 
Baumgarten showed signs of wishing to become acquainted. 

“] have just arrived,” he said, ‘‘and know nothing of the 
place. Have you been here long ?” 

” « About two weeks,” I answered. 

‘Ah! then, you are a resident asit were. Are there any good 
ascents to be made around here ?” 

‘‘T have been informed that there are. I am not a climber 
myself, except by funicular railway. I am always content to take 
other people's figures for the heights. The only use I have for a 
mountain is to look at it.”’ 

Then Baumgarten launched into a very interesting account of 
mountain dangers he had passed through. I found him a most 
entertaining talker, almost as fascinating as Johnson himself. He 
told me he was from Hanover, but he had been educated in Great 
Britain, which accounted for his perfect English. 

‘What hotel are you at?’ he asked, as the band ceased 
playing. 

‘‘T am staying at the Post,” I answered. ‘And you ?” 

‘‘T am at the Adler. You must come to dine with me some 
evening, and I will make it even by dining with you. We can 
thus compare table d’hétes.” 

Baumgarten improved on acquaintance in spite of his foppishness 
in dress. I almost forgot Johnson until I was reminded of him 
one day by Baumgarten saying, ‘I leave to-night for Innsbruck.” 

‘‘ Innsbruck ? Why that’s where Johnson is. You ought to 
meet him. He’s an awfully good fellow. A little careless about 
his clothes, that’s all.” 

‘‘T should like to meet him. I know no one in Innsbruck. 
Do you happen to know the name of his hotel ?” 

““T donot. J don't even know Johnson's firstname. But I'll 
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‘© Well, Johnson,” I said, “this zs a lay out. You're English 
this time, I suppose ? ”’ | 

The man looked up in evident surprise. Fumbling around the 
front of his waistcoat for a moment, he found a black silk string, 
which he pulled, bringing to his hand a little round disc of glass. 
This he stuck in one eye, grimacing slightly to keep it in place, 
and so regarded me apparently with somecuriosity. My certainty 
that it.was Johnson wavered for a moment, but I braved it out. 

‘‘That monocle is a triumph, Johnson. In combination with 
the spats it absolutely staggers me. If you had tried that on as 
Baumgarten I don’t know that I should have recognised you. 
Johnson, what's your game?” 3 

_ You seem to be labouring under some delusion,” he said at 
last. ‘‘ My name is not Johnson. I am Lord Somerset Campbell, 
if you care to know.” 

‘* Really ? Oh, well, that’s all right. I’m the Duke of Argyll, 
so we must be relatives. Blood is thicker than water, Campbell. 
Confess. Whom have you murdered ?”’ 

“T knew,” said his lordship, slowly, “ that the largest iunatic 
asylum in the Tyrol-is near here, but I was not aware that the 
patients were allowed to stroll in the Kurpark.” 

‘‘ That’s.all very well, Johnson, but 

‘¢ Campbell, if you please.” 

‘¢‘T don't please, as it happens. This masquerade has gone on 
long enough. What’s your crime? Or are you on the other side 
of the fence? Are you practising the detective business ?” 

‘* My dear fellow, I don’t know you, and I resent your imperti- 
nent curiosity. Allow me to wish you good-day.” 

‘‘Tt won’t do, Johnson, it has gone too far. You have played 
on my feelings, and I won't stand it. I'll go to the authorities 
and relate the circumstances. They are just suspicious enough 
to——_’”’ 

‘¢ Which ? The authorities or the circumstances ?’* asked 
Johnson, sitting down again. 

‘‘ Both, my dear boy, both, and you know it. Now, Johnson, 
make a clean breast of it, I won't give you away.” 

Johnson sighed, and his glass dropped from his eye. He 
looked around cautiously. ‘* Sit down,” he said. 

‘¢ Then you ave Johnson!” I cried, with some exultation. 

‘‘T thought you weren’t very sure,” began Johnson. ‘* However, 
it doesn’t matter, but you should be above threatening a man, 
That was playing it low down.” 
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‘‘T see youre from Chicago. Go on.” 

“Tt’s all on account of this accursed vis:tors’ tax. That I 
decline to pay. I stay just under the week ata hotel, and then 
take a ‘bus to the station, and another 'bus to another hotel. Of 
course my mistake was getting acquainted with you. I never 
suspected you were going to stay here a month.” 

‘‘ But why didn’t you let me know? Your misdemeanonr is 
one I thoroughly sympathise with. I wouldn't have said anything.” 

Johnson shook his head. 

‘‘T took a fellow into my confidence once before. He told it 
as a dead sccret to a friend, and the friend thought it a good 
joke, and related it, always under oath thet it should go no 
further. The authorities had me arrested before the week was 
out, and fined me heavily besides exacting the tax.” 

‘But doesn't the ’bus fares, the changing, and all that 
amount to as much as the tax?” 

‘‘T suppose it does. It isn’t the money I object to, it's the 
principle of the thing.” 

This interview was the last I ever had with Johnson. About 
a week later I read in the Visitors’ List that Lord Somerset 
Campbell, who had been a guest of the Victoria (the swell hotel 
of the place), had left Schwindleburg for Innsbruck. 
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Stevenson’s ‘“‘ Treasure Island’ was the immediate cause, I had 
been scribbling all through my school days; had written a pro- 
digious quantity of bad reflective poetry and burnt it as soon as I 
really began to reflect; and was now plying the Oxford Magazine 
with light verse, a large proportion of which was lately reprinted 
in a thin volume, with the title of ‘Green Bays.” But I wrote 
little or no prose, » My prose essays at school were execrable. I 
had followed after false models for a while, and when gently made 
aware of this by the sound and kindly scholar who looked over our 
sixth-form essays at Clifton, had turned dispirited and wrote scarcely 
at all. Though reading great quantities of fiction, I had, as 
- has been said, no thought of telling a story, and so far as I knew, 
no faculty. The desire, at least, was awakened by ‘“ Treasure 
Island,” and, in explanation of this, I can only quote the gentle- 
man who reviewed my first book in the Atheneum, and observed 
that ‘“‘ great wits jump, and lesser wits jump with them.” That 
is just the truth of it. I began as a pupil and imitator of Mr. 
Stevenson, and was lucky in my choice of a master. 
| The germ of ‘‘ Dead Man’s Rock” was a curious little bit 
of family lore, which I may extract from my father's history of 
Polperro, a small haven on the Cornish coast. The Richard 
Quiller of whom he speaks is my great grandfather. 

“In the old home of the Quillers, at Polperro, there was hanging on a 
beam a key, which we as children regarded with respect and awe, and never 
dared to touch, for Richard Quiller had put the key of his quadrant on a nail, 
with strong injunctions that no one should take it off until his return (which 
never happened), and there, I believe, it still hangs. His brother John served 
for several years as commander of a hired armed lugger, employed in carry- 
ing despatches in the French war, Richard accompanying him as subordinate 
officer. They were engaged in the inglorious bombardment of Flushing in 
1809. Some short time after this they were taken, after a desperate fight 
with a pirate, into Algiers, but were liberated on the severe remonstrances ot 
the British Consul. They returned to their homes in most miserable plight, 
having lost their all, except their Bible, much valued then by the unfortunate 
sailors, and now by a descendant in whose possession it is. About the year 
1812 these same brothers sailed to the island of Teneriffe in an armed merchant 
ship, but after leaving that place were never heard of.” 

Here, then, I had the simple apparatus for a mystery ; for, of 
course, the key must be made to unlock something far more un- 
common than a quadrant: and IJ still think it a capital apparatus, 
had I only possessed the wit to use it properly. There was 
romance in this key—that was obvious enough, and I puzzled 
over it for some weeks, by the end of which my plot had grown to 
something like this: A family living in poverty, though heirs to 
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looked out upon the Market Square. Petworth is quiet; and at 
that time I knew scarcely a soul in the place; but lovely scenery 
lies all around it, and on a hot afternoon you may do worse than 
stretch yourself on the slopes above the weald and smoke and do 
nothing. There is one small common in particular, close to the 
monument at the top of the park, and just outside the park wall, 
where I spent many hours looking across the blue country to 
Blackdown, and lazily making up my mind about the novel. In 
the end—it was some time in September—I called on the local 
stationer and bought a large heap of superior foolscap. 

-” A travelling waxwork company was unpacking its caravan in 
the square outside my window on the morning when I pulled in 


- my chair and light-heartedly wrote ‘‘ Dead Man’s Rock (a Romance) 


by Q.” at the top of the first sheet of foolscap. The initial was 
my old initial of the Oxford Magazine verses, and the title had 
been settled on for some time before. Staying with some friends 
on the Cornish coast, I had been taken to a picnic, or some similar 
function, on a beach where they showed me a pillar-shaped rock 
standing ‘boldly up from the sands, and veined with curious red 
streaks resembling bloodstains. ‘‘I want a story written about 
tint rock,” a lady of the party had said ; ‘‘ something really blood- 
thirsty. ‘Slaughter Rock’ might do for the name.” But my 
title. was really borrowed from the Dodman, locally called Dead- 
man, a promontory east of Falmouth, between Veryan and St. 
Austell bays. 

I had covered two pages of foolscap before the brass band of 
the waxwork show struck up and drove me out of doors and along 
the road that leads to the railway station—the only dull road 
around Petworth, and chosen now for that very reason. A good 
half of that morning's work was afterwards torn up, but I felt at 
the time that the enterprise was going well. I had written slowly, 
but easily; and, of course, believed that I had found my vocation, 
and would always be able to write easily—most vain delusion ! 
For in six years and a half I have recaptured the fluency of that 
morning not half-a-dozen times. Still, I continued to take a lively 
interest in my story, and wrote at it very steadily, finishing Book I. 
before my return to Oxford. It surprised me, though, that, for all 
my interest in it, the story gave me little or no emotion. Once 
only did I get a genuine thrill, and that was at the point where 
young Jasper finds the sailor’s cap (p. 25), and why at this point 
more than another is past explaining. In later efforts I have 
written several pages with a shaking pen and amid dismal signs 
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pencil than with anything else, as the time is very short before we 
go to press. The article ought to be in the printers’ hands by 
half-past one. Very often I don’t reach the office until 12.15, 
and I never by any chance write a line of my critique until I get 
there. I am writing itin my mind all the time without com- 
mitting a word to paper, and working with my brain as hard as 
possible. That is why I never go out between the acts. I never 
talk when I can help it; and it would upset me altogether to hear 
the views of others. I am supposed to ‘cut’ all the ladies, and 
‘sulk’ with th: men. But Iam at work. My article seems to be 
simmering in my brain somehow, but does not actually take form 
until [ am walking or driving to the office. I prefer to walk if I 
can, and would never dare to enter my office until I had formed 
the first sentence in my head. When that sentence is done, the 
article is all right. In the old days, when the Observer office was 
next door to the Strand Theatre, I had to walk up and down Surrey 
Street in order to make my first sentence before I dared go into 
the Observer office. The article all seems to come from that first 
sentence, which, to my mind, is a kind of keynote. Strange to say, 
as I am getting older I write quicker. The other day, I wrote 
very nearly a column of small type in an hour and ten minutes. 
I think that is the quickest I ever did; you couldn't possibly copy 
it in the time from the MS. I'm afraid my ‘copy’ is rather 
dificult at first, but the printers know it very well now. It is 
very illegible, but has never a line altered all through. When the 
printers become used to it, they say they like it very much. I 
don’t use many abbreviations. If the printers haven’t seen it 
before, they give it up, and use strange oaths. 

‘“‘When writing my notice, if there is a very brilliant perform- 
ance by any particular man or woman in the play, I leave the 


plot and go straight to that. Anything, for instance, that stands 





out in my mind: Was Miss So-and-so, or Mr. , Particularly 
brilliant or strong? Was there any particular scene in the play 
which arrested people's attention ? If so, I should immediately 
deal with that. I take the most prominent points, the things 
people are talking of, something which will be in everybody’s 
mouth, and which you feel other people want to hear about. I 
never do, like some men, an opening, then a_ stereotyped 
description of the plot, and then a bit about the acting. Many 
men say where the play came from, or give a long description of 
the plot and the actors. I maintain that if the acting of a man 
has been particularly splendid at a certain point, and everyone is 
talking about it, you ought to start out at once from that point. 
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Peace and quiet are prized by some men—though not by all, to 
judge from the perpetual hot water in which one or two public 
writers seem to delight. A journalist’s time, moreover, is too 
precious to incur unnecessary risk of a correspondence with an 
angry dramatist, actor, or actress. There are writers of plays I 
could name, to whose pieces it is hard to raise any objection with- 
out being called upon to argue the matter out in a private 
correspondence. I happened once to be shown a letter of a 
well-known dramatist, who said, ‘Moy Thomas has slated 
the play for a very funny reason, which I will tell you when 
we meet.’ I wrote to ask him if he meant to assert that I 
had condemned the piece (it was not my correspondent's play, 
but the work of a lady, a very near relative of his) for any other 
reason than because I thought it a bad play; but I could never 
bring my censor to the point. He became wrapped, like AEneas, 
ina cloud ; and, when I threatened to publish the correspondence, 
sent the lady down to my private house to ask me not to do so. 
Of course I refrained. I once—many years ago—ventured to 
hint that a certain actress was of too substantial and matronly an 
aspect to play a romantic heroine. Her husband (who, by the 
way, was the manager of the theatre) wrote to- me the next 
day that I might as well have said at once that she was ‘too 
fat.” It would, he said, have been quite in keeping with the 
vulgar tone of my article. It appeared, too, that it would have 
been, even in this uxorious person's opinion, strictly correct; for 
otherwise the long list of fat actresses which he sent me would 
have been obviously irrelevant. I made no reply; but my corres- 
pondent went on sending me names of actresses who, as he said, 
were ‘remarkable for embonpoint,’ as they occurred to him from 
time to time. His last note was, ‘ Dear sir, how about Grisi ?’”’ 
The veteran critic of The Atheneum, Mr. 
Joseph Knight, in spite of his sixty-four years, 
regularly attends first-nights. Here are his 
views :—‘* I find I can, if hard pressed, write 
a newspaper column in an hour and a quarter. 
When the play is over I go to the office to 
write out my notice, Sstay,asa rule, to correct 
my proofs, and leave ordinarily before one 
o'clock. I hope sincerely when I enter the 
theatre that the play may prove to be a suc- 
cess ; if it isn't I shall have to go again all the 
sooner. I find it better after a performance 
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smoking-room of my club after the theatre is over. In my 
case, the irrelevant conversation going on around acts as a mental 
stimulant—that and tobacco. Candidly, I very seldom find the 
play sufficient stimulus by itself. Of course, one is sometimes 
hypnotised by a play, and must write about it there and then, or 
have a fit. But there are very few pieces of that kind. It is an 
effort to write about nonsense, and then a cigar is useful. Any 
feeling of responsibility ? No, the outcome of what I write does 
not interest me. That is no affairof mine. Besides, if I thought 
of my reader I could not write a line—I write to please myself; it 
is the sole condition on which production is possible with me. 
All I aim at is to make my criticism the truthful record of the 
impression which the piece makes on me at the moment. One 
ought to go to the theatre with one’s mind a sensitised photo- 
graphic plate ready to receive any impression. One ought—but then 
one has moods. No doubt one’s mood varies with each moment, 
and, as one’s mood varies, one’s notices vary also—a providential 
arrangement, when one happens to be writing for different papers in 
turn. I don’t believe in taking any notes during the performance— 
I don’t think anyone who has experience of the business does. 

‘“Ts hasty first-night criticism quite fair to the criticised ? Well, 
people do say that what one does in a hurry is very often the 
better work, but as to that I don’t know. Certainly, when one 
writes hot from the play one’s impression ought to be more vivid. 
On the whole, first-night criticism does, I think, no real injustice. 
My experience of the rare occasions on which I have attended 
dress rehearsals is that I seldom modify the impression I get from 
them on the public first night, so that, as far as Iam concerned, a 
dress rehearsal is thrown away. Perhaps the players don’t get 
full credit sometimes, but that very often means they haven't 
rehearsed long enough. In France they generally have two 
notices of all important plays. The first gives a description of 
the house, and all that sort of thing. The second appears on 
the Monday after, and deals critically with the play. Of course 
the deferred notice is the best in the interests of good literature, 
but our own journalistic conditions won’t admit of it. 

‘‘ And one advantage of first-night pressure is, you haven't time, 
even if you had the will, to make-believe. Sincerity, I submit, is 
the great thing, to say what you feel, not what you think you 
ought to feel, or what some good people would like you to feel. 
And it is, in this little matter of honesty, an excellent rule never 
to describe what you have not seen. When Mr. Richard 
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ehtered into. Footlizht demonstrations annoy me, inasmuch as 
they break the illusion I wish preserved until I reach the office, 
and record my impressions of the story that has been developed. 
When I begin to work I usually write rapidly, and in a small 
hand. I read every slip before it goes to the printer, and, should 
lime permit, am scrupulous? in looping my ‘e’s,’ crossing my $ t's,” 
and dotting my ‘i’s.’ I am also careful to write the names of the 
characters specially distinct. 

“ Are mistakes during rapid writing frequent with me? Not 
frequent, but two or three have been rather ludicrous. One of 
these confirmed the expediency of reading my copy before it left 
my hands. I had seen a ‘ strike’ play, and between the acts had 
engaged in a rather warm discussion with a political friend concern- 
ing Mr. Gladstone's attitude towards the Eight Hours’ Bill. The 
performance was late, so I hurriedly got to work. While on my 
fourth slip of copy I turned to the programme to see what character 
Mr. Gladstone had played. He wasn’t in the cast! Then, to my. 
horror, I realised that I had brought him as a principal into the! 
discussion I had heard on the stage. The association of ideas 
was not so remarkable after all, but that notice would have created 
some stir the next morning had it appeared as originally written. 
The play was ‘The People’s Idol,’ with which Wilson Barrett 
opened the New Olympic in December, 1890. 

** Another terrible mistake I nearly committed was inside a 
theatre. I was witnessing a new drama, complicated in incident, 
when during the second act a lady and gentleman seated them- 
selves immediately in front of the two stalls occupied by a lady 
friend and myself. We wanted to follow the action, but the new- 
comers forbade this by gossiping of other plays and of recent social 
junkettings. In vain we frowned; they persisted in talking. 
The attendant to whom I appealed had evidently resolved to shirk 
his manifest duty. At the end of the play I complained to the 
manager, who, turning pale, whispered that the gentleman was a 
Government official of ‘high degree.’ I then congratulated myself 
that, although fallen in the eyes of my lady friend, I had refrained 
from publicly rebuking our disturber. In the event of being 
sentenced to be hanged—of course by mistake or through misdirec- 
tion of the jury—it would be vexatious to feel that offence had 
been given at the Home Office.” 

Mr. J. F. Nisbet, the dramatic critic of The Times, sitting by 
the somewhat unsympathetic warmth of a gas stove in his cosy 


Chambers, at once entered into the subject with a thoughtful 
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anything. The gentleman who thinks he reforms the drama in 
one sense or another is the fly on the wheel. He finds himself in 
a movement, and imagines he is the cause of it. In reality he is 
only carried forward on the crest of the wave. The reforming 
critic, in other words—like the reformer generally—is always an 
effect rather than a cause. If the circumstances which produce 
him are strong enough, he triumphs; if not, he goes down. 
Without the favouring circumstances, he is as one crying in the 
wilderness, which I think is the position of the Ibsenites. I see. 
no chance for the pessimistic drama, however congenial it may be 
to certain minds. The conventional story is conventional solely 
because it is most agreeable to the masses. Have you ever 
noticed the avidity with which a child listens to a story every 
detail of which it knows by heart? If you happen to omit a 
detail in the telling, or if you give the story an unexpected turn, 
your little listener promptly corrects you. Well, the public are 
like that child. Anything strange or unexpected on the stage 
puts them out. 

‘‘ As to writing, I do not care to have a Saturday night play; I 
do not need plenty of time for reflection. I always write my best 
notices in hot haste, and I am happy if I have as much as two 
hours to write, say, a column, which is about 1,800 words. By a 
strange fatality, the more important the play the less the time to. 
write about it. On a big production the curtain seldom comes 
down much before midnight. It is a quarter past twelve before 
you get seated at your desk at the office of the paper. Then you 
have an hour and forty minutes’ clear run at the outside, the 
printer’s boy taking the sheets as fast as you write them. Ona 
daily newspaper the space allowed you varies greatly according to 
the pressure of other news. .I hate the mechanical labour of 
writing, and dictate most of my general literary work, but, under 
the hurry-scurry of a theatrical notice, which is of easy length, as 
a rule, dictation is not very convenient. Still, on a Lyceum ora 
Haymarket first night, when a column and a half is required, I 
am very glad to dictate two-thirds of the article to a shorthand 
writer, and do the rest myself whilst he is writing his portion out. 

_“*I have no sympathy at all with the view that the drama is 
educational. I don’t think taking a course of plays—say Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones’s plays—as one would take a course of 
lectures would ever give you a better equipment for the battle of 
life than you had before. I have sat out all plays of importance 
in London since I took over the dramatic criticism of The Times 
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WILLIE. or 


was a different sort. He was about fourteen years old, as clean 
as a midshipman at a ball, and was neatly dressed in a new blue 
flannel shirt, and new blue flannel trousers, with a silk handker- 
chief around his neck, and a pair of pumps on his feet, for all the 
world as if he had stepped out of a ballet at the Alhambra. He 
was a bright, innocent-faced boy with blue eyes, and a complexion 
like a girl’s, and you could see at once that he was a gentleman’s 
son. He came into the forecastle, where the port watch was 
getting its supper, and said, ‘If you please, the mate says I am 
to have some supper, and that I belong tothe port watch. Would 
you have the goodness to direct me to the supper-room, and tell 
me where I can find the watch ?? The men took to him at once, 
and Turpentine Jack gave him his pannikin and his tin cup, and 
told him to sit beside him on his sea-chest and fall to. The boy 
must have been awfully hungry, for he made no objection to the 
tea, which was mainly straw, or to the biscuit, which was weevily, 
and only said ‘Thank you very much,’ and proceeded to take in a 
full cargo. 

‘‘ His story was just what we knew it would be when we saw 
his innocent face, and his new sailor clothes. He was the son of 
a clergyman living near Liverpool, and he was suffering from the 
disease that generally attacks boys of his age, a craze for going to 
sea. Of course, his father wouldn't hear of it, so the boy finally 
tan away. Nobody would ship him, and he found that he must 
either go back home, or stow himself away. So he chose the 
latter. ‘I know,’ he said, ‘ that it doesn’t seem quite right for me 
to go away without father’s leave, but when he sees me earning 
my living, and rising in a noble profession, he will forgive me. I 
haven't been sea-sick a moment, which shows that I was intended 
to be a sailor.’ 

‘¢ He always sr >ke the most correct English, and was always 
as polite to the men as if they had been gentlemen calling at his 
father’s house. We all agreed that he was going to be the pride 
of the ship, and, as he had nothing but what he stood in, one of 
the men of the starboard watch gave him the use of his bunk 
whenever it should be the boy’s watch below, and we made up a 
shift of clothes for him among us. 

‘‘ Willie, for that was the boy’s name—and not one of us ever 
dreamed of calling him ‘ Bill’—made a mistake in thinking that 
he was meant to be a sailor. He supposed that from the very first 
he would take his trick at the wheel, go on the lookout, and learn 
to go aloft by easy stages. In fact, he imagined that there would 
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get on the royal yard, the chances were that he would come down 
by the run. So Willie was set to do odd jobs about the decks, and 
to attend to the officers’ state-rooms, and to mend their clothes. 
He was grateful for his treatment, but he was awfully disappointed 
at not finding sailoring the easy and romantic sort of thing that 
he had imagined it to be. Before the passage was half over he 
had made up his mind that the sea was no place for him, and that 
when he got to New York he would go home to his pzople, and 
read no more sea stories. 

‘‘ But what I was going to tell you was the way in which he 
reformed all us chaps in the forecastle. He began by kneeling down 
and saying his prayers every time he turned in, that is to say, if it 
was after dark, and as soon as we understood what he was doing, 
we used to keep as quiet as if we were in church until he got 
through. Whenever any one of the men used bad language in his 
presence, he would blush like a girl, and one day, when he was on 
deck, and the rest of the watch were taking a smoke below after 
dinner, Old Charcoal, who was the best seaman among us, said, 
‘Mates! it’s my opinion that it’s a shame to use black- 
guard language before that there kid. In course, a reasonable 
allowance ‘of cussin’ 1s necessary for every sailorman, but I say we 

ought to knock off all regular language when the kid is within 
hail.” We all agreed, and from that moment our side of the fore- 
castle was as correct in its talk as if it had been a Sailors’ Home 
plastered all over with notices of ‘No language allowed." 

‘‘The first Sunday night out, as we were taking our ease in the 
first dog watch, as was the custom of the ship in fine weather, 
Willie says, all of a sudden, ‘ Don't you think it would be nice to 
sing hymns? _ I have always been accustomed to sing hymns on 
Sunday night, and if you like I will sing for you.’ We all told 
him to heave ahead, and he started one of the best songs I have 
ever heard. It would have made a first-rate windlass shanty, and 
it had a chorus that you could have heard in a hurricane. How 
well I remember the sound of that chorus, though I can’t quite 
recall the words, which were something like ‘ Lord revive us; All 
our help must come from Thee.’ We caught on to it after 
Willie had sung one verse, and presently nearly all the passengers 
in the saloon had gathered around to hear it, and some of them 
were wiping their eyes. 

‘* After that, we had hymn-singing pretty nearly every night, 
and there was no end to the hymns that boy taught us. We even 
sang them when we were pumping her out, instead of the old 
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as he had belonged to a Band of Hope when he was ashore, and 
had sworn off tobacco for ever when he was five years old, he 
rather thought that piety and tobacco could not be successfully 
combined, but, being a wonderfully sensible kid, he told the men to 
wait till they got ashore, and could ask the chaplain of the 
Mariners’ Church what they ought to do. Young Belfast said 
that, as the chaplain would probably strike tobacco off the free list, 
the best thing we could do would be to use all the tobacco we 
could lay our hands on while there were as yet no orders against 
‘it. Belfast was very religious, but he was not an easy convert to 
manage. I remember he told Willie, with tears in his eyes, that 
he must have one good spree ashore, or he could never settle down 
to a truly devout life, and that after his spree was over he would 
be ready to do anything that the chaplain might require. Willie 
did his best to enlighten his converts, but the greater part of them 
would have astonished a missionary to the Hottentots. 

‘“We had a good passage, and were up with the Banks within 
three weeks after leaving the Channel. From the Banks we had 
easterly winds most of the time, and in ten days we were in New 
York bay, stripping the ship, while the tug was taking her up to 
the city. Usually a crew, when towing up the bay, is in capital 
spirits, looking forward to Cherry Street and unlimited rum, but 
this time the men of our watch looked so solemn that: you could 
almost fancy that they had made up their minds that the ship 
wouldn’t live another hour, and that they were sure to be dead 
before eight bells. What was really the matter was that they 
were nearing the time when their religion would have to stand the 
strain of shore life, and they were half afraid and half hoping that 
it wouldn’t. The starboard watch, on the other hand, were full of 
jollity, and I am free to confess that any captain would have 
sclected them, and not our side, as the sort of men to go to sea 
wth. 

‘¢ Now, if I was telling a story that I had invented, I should 
tell you just at this point how Willie fell from aloft, and died, after 
having said the most beautiful things to his shipmates. But 
nothing of the kind happened. The little chap seemed very 
happy at the idea of getting ashore, and he worked with a will at 
every job he was set to do. When the ship made fast to the 
dock he was just going ashore with me, for I had promised to 
show him the way to the Sailors’ Home, when a policeman 
arrested him. The men were nearly ready to throw the policeman 
overboard, but Willie told them that he was only getting his 
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to the other several times a day, and he is allowed a shilling cab 
fare for each trip.. He has had the distance measured and certified 
to in due form, and he has found that going by Waterloo D=dge 
it is just three yards one foot and seven inches under the two 
miles, while by Blackfriars Bridge the distance is four feet and 
a half less than the shilling fare. Any cabman in London is ready 
to get on the witness stand and swear that the trip cannot be less 
than three miles, while some are prepared to say itis four. Brown 
jumps into a cab, drives to the office or the factory, as the case may 
be, hands up to the cabman his card and a shilling, and at once 
leaves him to contemplate the coin and the name and address. 
The ‘‘cabby’’ knows this is an intimation that he can ‘‘summons” 
Brown if he likes, but what seems to annoy the driver is that 
Brown always refuses to stay and discuss the matter with him. 
*% *% * *% 

Jones has a place of business on Oxford Street. 
He never takes a cab except from stated places, and The cab system 
he has a big card printed for himself which gives the of M. Jones. 
official distance from those places to other points that 
a sane man generally wants to drive to. At the bottom of this 
card of distances the name and address of Jones are printed, together 
with the name and address of his lawyer, and some little informa- 
tion about the most convenient way for a cabman to ‘“‘summons” a 
non-paying fare, with the cost of same in case he loses his suit. 
Jones carries a number of these cards in his pocket, and when he 
takes a drive that comes suspiciously close on the fare he is going 
to pay, he marks the distance on the card with his blue pencil, and 
hands up the marked ticket and the exact amount. He, like 
Brown, disappears before the dazed cabman gets his vocabulary 
in order, and never has any trouble. The ‘“cabby” generally 
strews the torn card on the thoroughfare, and soothes himself 
with language that seems to fit the occasion. 

*% % *% % 

Robinson is very unlike the othertwo. He doesn’t 
mind an extra sixpence, and cabmen, asa rule, like him. The scheme of 
His business friends and acquaintances admire his Signor Robinson 
equable temper. - There are many things in this world 
to worry a man, but Robinson seems not to get his share of them. 
People say this is because he is such a good-tempered man. 
Strange to say, this is exactly the opposite of the truth. Robinson 
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has a vile temper, but no one knows it but himself and me and 
the cabmen. When things become unbearable, and he finds he 
must have a row with somebody or burst, he jumps into a han- 
som, and tells the driver to go east, west, or south, as the case 
may be. ‘‘Where to, sir?” asks the ‘“‘cabby.” ‘ Never you mind, 
drive till I tell you to stop.” When they get out into the suburbs, 
the cabman lifts the lid and expresses a desire down into the cab 
to know where the adjective blazes they are going. If the place 
is quiet enough, Robinson has it out with the cabman there; if 
not, he orders him to drive on. Sometimes the cabman fights, and 
that puts Robinson in good humour for a month. On other 
occasions the ‘“‘cabby”’ merely gives back abuse for abuse, and 
Robinson returns to town wound up for a fortnight. He always 
pays the ‘“‘cabby” handsomely, and in this way works off his 
bad temper. 


% *% % % 


Robinson, as I have said, has been “‘summonsed” 

But once there = several times by ‘“‘ cabbies ” who didn't know him, and 
was trouble. who were averse to standing the flow of his language. 
Consequently he has taken of late years to cabmen 

who are acquainted with him. One of these was off on a spree, 
and got Jimmy Hercules to drive his cab that week. He told 
Jimmy about Robinson, as it was near his time. Hercules, as 
everyone knows who has seen his great exhibitions of strength at 
the Paragon, had been a cabman before he took to his present 
more lucrative profession of strong man. This doubtless was 
what suggested his world-renowned feat of raising with his teeth 
a four-wheeler with three passengers inside, and one beside the 
driver, together with the horse and the usual Paddington quantity 
of luggage. Jimmy retains his driver’s license, for times fluctuate 
in the strony-man line. He took on Robinson at the foot of 
Fleet Street, and drove him Balham way. When they reached a 
secluded spot, Hercules stopped, and got down without a word. 
The horse was tired out and glad to stand, no matter what happened. 
Ilercules grabbed Robinson by the coat-collar, and landed him on 
his head on the pavement; then he flung him on top of the 
hansom whirling him round and round till he was dizzy; he jerked 
him off his perch, and tossed him in a heap under the cab; pulled 
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him out of that by one leg, and threw him over the horse; reaching 
under that astonished animal he seized some part of Robinson 
and drew him through between the hoofs to his side of the horse: 
finally he gathered him up in a bundle, and banged him down in 
a corner of the cab again. ‘‘ Are you satisfied, sir? ’’ he enquired, 
making ready to throw off his coat in case he was answered 
in the negative. Robinson got breath enough together to say 
that he was. ‘Then it will be five pounds,” said Hercules. 
This lasted Robinson three months, the longest time on record. 


* % * % 


The Parisian cabman, with his buff coat and 
glazed hat, his red face and fiery eloquence, aloft on Harland tells of 
the box of his ramshackle equipage, snaps his whip the Paris cab. 
truculently, and rules by fear rather than by love. Yet man’s fun. 
tickle this Tartar, and you shall find a mere human 
Frenchman—a gamin of a larger growth. His weakness is his 
fondness for a joke. If you can bring yourself to crack him one 
when you engage him, his forbidding countenance will melt, he 
will welcome you as a kindred spirit, and treat you genially to the 
end of your adventure. Another sally, when you hand up your 
fare, will check whole avalanches of remonstrance, and make your 
tip look big. His heart is in the right place; and even when he 
seems to go furthest out of his way to run down the hapless foot- 
passenger, the dear fellow means no harm—it’s only his exuberant, 
boisterous fun. 


* % * * 


Though essentially a humorist, he can, however, 
on occasions, change his note, and pipe pathetically. And pathos. 
Should an accident befall his vehicle during your 
cecupancy, he will abandon himself toa paroxysm of frantic grief, 
compute the loss, and tell in moving accents of his wife and 
children, whose bread will be taken from their mouths by 4his 
mishap. But, if your fingers thereupon make instinctivel:* for 
vour pocket, restrain them; he is insured. He pays a small 
monthly premium to a cab insurance company, and in the case of 
a smash-up only the company suffers. A playful intimation that 
you are aware of this circumstance will do wonders to console 
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him. There was in days gone by a cabman who made such a 
good thing out of accidents that he ended by adopting them asa 
spécialité. He confined his labours to those quarters of the town 
chiefly affected by the English, and his system was to pick upa 
benevolent-looking English tourist (by preference a lady), and 
break a shaft. He knew a method of turning a corner which no 
shaft could resist. Then he would beat his breast, and shake his 
fist at heaven; call the universe to witness that he was a poor 
man, who would be ruined by the sum it must cost to get his cab 
repaired; ring in his wife and children, though the unprincipled 
creature was a bachelor; and—what could a Lenevolent-looking 
English tourist do but help him czt? 


a aK + + 
The Parisian catman is supposed to be cruel 
And moods. to his horse: but that depends upon his mood. 


When he is happy he will smile upon his horse, and 
give it lumps of sugar; when the world is out of tune with 
him, he will whack it, and call it Bismarck. One very hot day, 
toiling up Montmartre, I was pleased to see my cabman get 
down and walk; so, not to be behind him in the quality of 
mercy, I got down and walked too, observing which he got 
back and drove. Spare the horse, and spoil the “‘cabby”! On 
another scorching day, I had to cross the Place de la Concorde, 
only a distance of a hundred yards, hardly worth a cab fare, 
so I turnedto a ‘“cabby,’’ who was stationed near me, and asked 
if he would take me fora franc. He descended from his box, 
motioned to me to mount it, jumped into the Victoria, and 
answered, ‘No, bourgeois, but you may take me.” 


% % % % 
The cabman's particular dcetestation is the 
And natred of omnibus, which he terms scornfully ‘‘l'assistance 
‘putes, publique.” He made an awful row when the General 


Omnibus Company was chartered; and it is due to 
his influence that the number of omnibuses in Paris is limited 
by law, and the wayfarer so often finds the one he wishes to 
travel by ‘‘full up.” How many people, I wonder, have ever 
seen cab No. 1? I saw it the other day in the Rue du Helder, 
and proposed to take it, but the friend I was with was superstitious, 
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and said, ‘*No, it will bring bad luck.” Of the next cap we 
came across, the driver was reading a book. As we got in, 
I looked over his shoulder, and saw that it was Pierre Loti’s 
‘‘Pécheur d'Islande.”” When shall we find a London “cabby”’ 
reading ‘‘ Catriona” ? _ 

x & % % 


There are more ways than one of choosing a 
cab. I knew an old lady who always walked down Armstrong on the 
the rank asking each man in turn whether he was cholee of a cab. 
sober and his horse quiet. Their answers, as a rule, 
without being exactly evasive, impressed her unfavourably, and she 
ended by taking an omnibus, or, at all events, her full share of one. 
A young man usually goes by the horse, or fancies that he does, 
and gets let in accordingly, for the most unlikely-looking rat 
that ever skated on asphalt will sometimes get along at a 
wonderful pace when fairly set going and warmed to his work, 
while the most “ eye-filling" animal has turned out as useless in 
the other vocations of a thoroughbred as he is between shafts—of 
which he may have had little experience. A friend of mine, who 
was run away with in a hansom by a horse that did not 
stop till its neck was broken, wrote to Lord Shrewsbury to exonerate 
the driver, and the answer concluded, ‘It may interest you to 
know that the horse was own brother to ‘Old Joe.’"" It had 
aired its ill-bred Grand National proclivities by trying to jump 
off Hammersmith Bridge. A young lady in choosing a hansom 
insists on indiarubber tyres and a looking-glass, and might walk 
to her destination in the time she spends waiting for a vehicle 
to her satisfaction. It usually arrives just as she has got into 
another. Some people dislike a lamp in the back of the cab because 
they are afraid of oil drippings, others for other reasons. A very 
young man was once discussing the subject with a very young 
lady. * Yes,” she answered, softly and sweetly, ‘‘ they can see 
what you are doing, but they can’t see who you are.’’ Although 
a very young lady indeed, she had learned to appreciate the 
comparative obscurity of ‘‘ the dusk with a light behind her,” 
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Never bandy words with a “cabby.” If youare a 
He never argues jady, pay him througn the trap in the roof of your 
with acabman. hansom; if you are a man, stand up and plank down your 
shilling on the roof before alighting. It looks as if 
you were not afraid, and bluffs him. But don’t try repartee: For 
rough and tumble business his vocabulary 1s limited, but as good 
as yours; of more elaborate retorts he has pondered stores whiie 
crawling in search of fares. What could a friend of mine have 
said whose cabman looked cuntemptuously at two threepennybits 
and a sixpence, and asked, ‘‘ Been robbing a church, sir? ’’ What 
could Sir William Gull’s coachman have said when a cabman, 
who had run into the great doctors brougham, asked him 
confidentially and politely, ‘*’Ow dyer like London?” ‘Therefore 
when tempted to argue, don't, and please notice that I haven't 
alluded to hansoms as the “ gondolas of the London streets,” 
though I should much like to know whether the term sho-ful 
applied to them is Yiddish, and used because hansoms were once 
thought shdphdl or inferior, or whether it is simply that they 
bear some resemblance to an old-fashioned tea-scoop or shovel. 

I believe authorities differ on the subject. 


* aS * *% 


There 1s much to be said in favour of the London 

Burgin gete ‘‘cabby,” but there is just as much, if not more, to be 
sworn at. said against him. The habitual “ bilker’’ does some- 
times get the better of him, yet the ‘“cabby "” always 

knows when he has an honest man—especially an honest literary 
man—at a disadvantage. One night my wife and I took a cab, 

in which to returri from the theatre. After the cab had crashed 

cn to the kerb, collided with an omnibus, and nearly cut down a 

coffee stall, my wife insisted on getting out. We did so, paid 
‘‘cabby’’’ his proper fare, and he followed us down the road, 
swearing with an ease and fluency which, under other circum- 
stances, would have provoked my unqualified admiration. Fortu- 
nately, I secured his number, although he did his best to hide it. 
When we sighted a policeman, ‘‘ cabby’”’ whipped up his horse 

and disappeared in a descending torrent of Billingsgate: . Anxious 

to renew his acquaintance, I called at Scotland Yard the next 
morning, and found out his proprietor’s address. ‘Then I * sum- 
monsed ”’ ‘‘cabby,” and retained a solicitor to ask him quest!ons. 

Of course the right man did not appear. The magistrate theretore 
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adjourned the case for a week, significantly remarking that if this 
dodge were tried next time, something unpleasant would happen 
to the cab proprietor. 


*% a % % 
At the second hearing of the case, ‘‘ cabby” so far 
overcame his coyness as to appear nicely shaved and And doesn't 
dressed, and quite sober. When the matter was gone like It. 


into, his defence consisted of a constant reiteration of 

the sorrowful reproach, ‘‘ You say I was drunk?" I said so, my 
wife said so, and the magistrate said so; whereupon he remarked, 
as if not yet wholly convinced, and with the air of one willing to 
let bygones be bygones, ‘‘ Well, then, I s’pose I was drunk.” 
The fine of forty shillings or a month failed to wholly convince 
him, and he left the court with the air of a man who has been 
victimised by a vile conspiracy, even offering to let me pay his fine if 
I would apologise. When a man is alone, and not a Quaker, he 
can swear back at abusive ‘‘ cabbies.’”’ Too often, however, the 
“‘cabby " waits until his victim is accompanied by a lady, 
thus handicapping him in a most unsportsmanlike manner. 


* * % % 


However, the ‘‘ cabby ” isn’t always wrong. I was 
once told a story by one‘which he said really happened He tells a story. 
to himself. He drove ‘‘a real lady to look at” toa 
restaurant in Cheapside, where she wanted to lunch. She hada 
‘thumping lunch,” and then told the waiter that she had lost her 
purse, but that her cab. was waiting, and if he would send a boy 
with her she would go home for the money. The boy entered the 
cab with her, and she directed ‘‘cabby”’ to drive toa shop in 
Regent Street. When they reached Regent Street she left the 
little boy in the cab, entered a shop to make an imaginary 
purchase, and went out at the opposite entrance. ‘ Cabby” 
decided to keep the boy in pawn, but the restaurant people were 
80 delighted to get rid of the youth, and he had such an appetite, 
that the driver was very glad to let him go and cry quits. 


* * % % 


In prehistoric times, it was considered a smart 
thing to do to take a cab. A lady seen alone in Tracy mourns. 
a hansom ran the risk-of being dubbed ‘ fast” by her 
fiends, but subsequent familiarity has thinned the mist of 
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romance thrown round such a greatly daring female. No one 
would now-a-days dream of occupying a cab for the sake of being 
fast. A Londoner ina hurry would walk, or travel by the 
Underground Railway ; if he wanted to kill Time or focus a shower 
of rain on to his knees he would hail a hansom. The saddest 
thing about a cab is the horse, which has an air of scttled 
melancholy painful to behold. But the tender shoot of youthful 
love can blossom under the most unpropitious circumstances, and 
I once heard of a young couple who made a determined effort to 
conquer the funereal pace and gloom of a metropolitan cab by 
eloping in one. It occurred this way: 


% ‘3 % % 


Not long agoI met a fat, wheezy man of jovial 


About anelope- habit who spent his spare time in looking for a bottle- 


ment. 


nosed cabman. This might seem a hopeless quest, for 

many reasons, but my acquaintance felt confident of 
being able to recognise this particular ‘‘cabby" at sight, even 
after the lapse of ten years. He wanted to give him a five-pound 
note, so his enquiry ought to receive every reasonable facility on 
the part of all possible claimants. ‘* When I was younger," he 
told me, ‘‘and less stout than I am now, I fell madly in love with 
a girl in a tobacco shop. My people interfered, and her father 
threatened to kick me over the counter the next time he saw me. 
We swore we would never part, and arranged a bold scheme whereby 
I was to dash up in a hansom, she was to fly out of the shop, we 
would go at a furious pace to King’s Cross, take a train for 
Peterboro’, and get married. It came off all right, except for the 
dashing and flying and furious driving. The horse had no special 
interest in the business, and the cabman was not ina hurry. The 
girl’s father heard my frenzied yell ‘To King’s Cross,’ and 
recognised the cab as it staggered round the corner. So he 
finished his breakfast, picked up a razor-strop, and walked to the 
station, where he met us on arrival. There was a painful scene, 
and we parted with tears of real anguish. Yesterday I encoun- 
tered the dear creature again. She measured more round the 
waist than I do, and I’ve got upto forty inches. She hasa 
double chin and four children, so I want to give that cabman a 
fiver. If he sticks out for ten he can have it.” 
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Everyone has made the obvious remark that the 
gondolier is the cabman of Venice. Everyone also,as Alden on float- 
a rule, goes on to remark that the gondolier is so _ Ing cabs. 
wonderfully skilful that he never makes a mistake in 
managing his floating cab, which remark is a very long distance 
from the actual truth. It is true that the gondolier has over the 
ordinary cabman the vast advantage that he has no horse with 
whom to quarrel, for the Continental cabman, whether French or 
Italian, can do nothing with a horse unless beast and man are on 
friendly terms. A Neapolitan cabman once drove me to a stable, 
where he changed horses. I asked him what was the matter with 
the discarded horse, and he replied, ‘‘Signor! He is not sympa- 
thetic,” which explanation was presumed to be entirely satisfactory 
to me. But, as I was saying, the gondolier is not infallible, and 
when he does make a mistake it is frequently a serious affair, as four 
young English ladies and one middle-aged English aunt have 
good cause toremember. The five in question started out towards 
sunset one afternoon for an excursion on thelagoon. They went 
to the island of San-Clemente, where there is a lunatic asylum for 
women, and where, as they afterwards agreed, they ought to have 
remained permanently. They were accompanied by a young. 
American painter, and were rowed by a gondolier of tried capacity, 
but of a bold and reckless disposition. 


% % % % 
The party inspected the asylum, and started to 
return to Venice. The gondolier was young and And how they 
handsome, and desired to shine in the presence of his etick In the 
fair passengers. So he rowed with great vigour, and in mud. 


an evil moment attempted to take a short cut across 

the flats, instead of sticking to the regular but circuitous channel. 
About thirty yards from the channel the gondola went aground, 
and, being very heavily loaded, absolutely refused to move. The 
tide had been running out for about an hour, and it was not quite 
seven o'clock. Every moment the boat was becoming fixed more 
and more firmly in the mud, and it would be nearly ten hours before 
the tide would be high enough to float it. In these circumstances 
the gondolier and the painter promptly stepped overboard and 
tried to push the gondola over the mud, but their efforts were in 
vain. Then the four girls and the aunt yielded to the representa- 
tions of the gondolier that they must either get overboard or die 
in the boat. They gloomily removed their shoes and stockings, 
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and undertook to wade across the flat to the edge of the channel. 
The mud was of the colour and consistency of pitch, and the 
unhappy girls and their still more unhappy aunt sank slowly 
and shrinkingly to the supposed region of the knees, and would 
apparently have continued to sink indefinitely unless they had 
kept constantly moving, or trying to move. Meanwhile the 
gondolier and the painter laboured at the stranded boat, and 
finally succeeded in pushing it back across the flat and into the 


channel. 
% % % % 


The girls laboured patiently at the long and 


The sequel. heavy task of freeing themselves from the Venetian 


mud sufficiently to render stockings and shoes a 
possibility. They succeeded in time, and were safely deposited 
at the door of their lodgings, but they had lost for ever their 
former simple faith in the infallibility of the Venetian gondolier. 
They even went so far as to resolve that they would never enter 
a gondola again, and to express their firm conviction that a 
gondolier is the most stupid as well as the wickedest of cabmen. 


Hm  - & x % 
It was eight years ago this thing happened to me, 


Jerome recalls a but even now I never find myself in a four-wheeled cab, 
rideinahansom rattling and jolting through the streets, but, above the 


cab. 


imprisoned din, there creeps up into my ears the low 
thin crying ofa child. The door of the throbbing printing-office had 
clanged behind me, and the silent, fog-filled night met my face 
with a clammy pressure. As I groped my way forward there 
slowly came towards me out of the blackness two points of light, 
gleaming like the glowing eyes of some quaint goblin. Larger 
and larger they grew, until, arriving beside them, I found them 
to be the lamps of a tumble-down ‘“ growler,”’ standing with a 
strange movelessness against the kerb. The driver, muffled to 
his eyes in a huge cape-coat, and the knock-kneed horse both 
seemed asleep. It was an unexpected relief. I had despaired of 
finding a cab at that hour of the night, and yet twice I passed it, 
and twice forced myself back before I could summon up sufficient 
resolution to shake the man awake. He nodded in response, and 
I jumped in. The knock-kneed horse pulled itself together with a 
shake and stumbled forward. The crazy vehicle creaked and 
eroaned upon its wheels; and achill, shrinking feeling began to 
grip me that I tried to fling away from me with a laugh; but the 
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laugh sounded uncanny to myself. Through the silent, ghostly 
streets we rattled on, and my vague feeling of uneasiness within 
me began to grow into an unreasoning fear that set my loins 
aching. I excused myself on the plea of overstrained nerves. I 
had been working for many hours, and my brain, I told myself, 
was excited and fanciful. I dreaded giving way to an overmaster- 
ing desire to scream, and I struggled against it till I felt the sweat 
Standing on my face. It seemed to me as if some other thing 
were on the seat beside me. Now and then some passing street 
lamp would throw its dim rays through the dingy glass, and at 
such times I would strain my eyes into every corner expecting to 
see God knows what. I felt I dare not move hand or foot for fear 
of touching the thing. Slowly, in spite of the maddening rattle 
that filled the vehicle to bursting, a thin penetrating cry, as of a 
child in pain, forced its way into my ears—a feeble wailing cry 
that never grew louder, and that never ceased. By an effort I laid 
hold of my reasoning power, and in feverish haste felt all about 
me in the cramped, dark space. I forced my trembling hand into 
every inch of room, to find nothing. And still that thin fretful 
crying continued, coming, as it seemed, from close to my feet. 
I tried to open the windows, but they were fixed by years of heat 
and cold. Then with mad blows of my arm I :mished the glass 
and shouted through the jagged hole. 
+ % % % 

The old horse stopped, apparently of its own accord, 
and I sprang out. The muffled-up figure of the driver And the cabmar 
expressed no surprise by word or gesture, but seemed tells a story. 
to be simply waiting for its fare. I paid the man 
liberally, for, ashamed of my fears, I was anxious to get away 
without questioning, but as I turned to go he said, quite simply, 
“‘I suppose you heered the crying, sir?” ‘* Yes,” I answered, 
‘‘ [ heard the sound of a child crying; what is it—is the cab 
haunted?” ‘Some folks say it is,” replied the man— most of 
them gets out after a little while, and it's always the same story 
they tells—the crying of a child. I think it’s only the squeaking 
of the whecls mysclf, but one can never tell. It was a queer 
start. I’d have the old keb broke up, but I can’t afford it.” 
‘* Something happened in it?” ITasked. ‘Yes,’ he replied, 
thoughtfully flicking the old horse’s ears. ‘It was about twelve 
year ago now, an’ me an’ the keb an’ the old 'oss wur a bit younger 
an’ smarter than we are now. One night, at the corner of Saint 
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Martin’s Lane, a gent hailed me. ‘Taint many gents as rides in 
four-wheelers, so I took a zood look at him, and a strange-looking 
gent you air, thinks I. He looks as weak as a rat, and as ill as it 
he had just come out of a hospital, or else ought to be just going 
into one, and I never see clothes fita man as his did. He wore 
one of them ulsters as was all the go about then. ‘Camberwell,’ 
he says to me. ‘Camberwell is a pretty big address,’ says I, ‘what 
part?’ ‘T'll tell you when we gets to the Gate,’ says he, and 
jumps in, and I heered him a-pulling up the windows. It was a 
foggy night, much such a one as to-night, and I was over an hour 
getting there. I pulled up opposite the ‘ Bull,’ and the moment 
the keb stops I heered what seemed to be a baby a-crying. I 
thought at first as how I'd run over something, and I jumped 
down all of a shiver, but the crying come from inside the keb, so 
I pulls open the door pretty sharp. A sickly, stuffy smell, as put 
me in mind of a chemist’s shop, met me as I turned the handle, 
and nearly knocked me down. A policeman come up with his 
lantern, and we looked in, and a rum sort of a go it were. There 
was my young ‘ gent’ a-sitting bolt upright in the corner, as dead 
as they make ’em—poisoned hisself with proosic acid, and there 
on the mat lay a new-born baby a-crying—just as you heered—a 
feeble, fretful cry. It died afore they got it tothe station.” He 
cracked his whip, and horse and cab and man disappeared into the 
yellow fog, and I felt my way home as I best cculd. 
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HAT will do,” said the Physician. ‘ Sit down.” 

The patient obeyed in silence. The Physician turned to 
the table, and replaced his instrument. He was longer over this 
than seemed necessary. 

‘You think?” asked the patient, coldly.. 

“You are twenty¢four.” The Physician faced Gi patient 
with cold eyes. “You are made, you think, for a long life. Your 
parents were killed-in an accident; otherwise they might have 
lived to an old age; your people for-generations have all been. 
long lived. Yes; you seeM framed for the attainment of old age. 
Yet—there are chances—there are flaws—no one must count upon 
the outward promise of longevity. There is no certainty; there 
are germs in the air—in the water 

“You think—then?’’ the patient interrupted without the least 
appearance of discomposure or anxiety. 

‘What I think, young gentleman, is this—you are so strong 
that you are brave enough to face the truth.” 

‘*T hope so.” 

“Then, sir, you will be dead in three weeks.” — 

There was silence for a space. The patient received this 
intelligence with steady look. He flinched not: nor did his 
cheek turn pale. He got up slowly, and began to walk about the 
room, looking at the pictures, taking up trifles from the mantel- 
shelf, as one does when the mind is greatly preoccupied. ‘Then 
he turned suddenly to the Doctor. ‘You are quite sure of what 
you say?” 

‘‘T am quite sure.” 

‘“You are an old man. You have seen thousands of cases. 
With your experience a mistake is impossible.” 

‘‘It is—humanly speaking—impossible. For one of my 
experience, such a mistake is—humanly speaking—impossible.” 

‘‘ And there is no loophole—no chance—of escape ?”’ 
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‘A long rope, my lord,” the condemned criminal used to 
pray the judge. Three weeks was thought a reasonably long rope. 
Whatever the length of the rope, it was counted short towards 
the end, when only the last hours of waiting seemed long. 
Gilbert—the Christian name of this condamné was: Gilbert—had 
a rope three weeks long, and it seemed at first a reasonable time 
within which to make the necessary dispositions. At this, the 
very beginning of the limited period, the young man was 
surprised to find himself neither dismayed, as many would be; 
nor disgusted, as he had a right to be; nor terrified, nor in a 
rage. He was as yet, he said to himself, insensible to the great- 
ness of the disaster: that, he thought, would grow upon him day 
by day—the doubtful stcp out of the light into the dark, the 
terrors of the tomb, the lonely journey, the sudden abandonment 
of all his hones, the loss of love, and the sorrow that would fall 
upon others. 

He was a New Zealander by birth, and an only son, and an 
orphan, and very comfortably endowed with wealth. That is, he 
could live in Club land, or in Bayswater land, or in West Ken- 
sington land, without doing any work at all. And he had 
ambitions. Iie had Lnglish relations, but they did not know 
how rich he was, and thought that a poor colonial cousin would 
probably be a nuisance in a respectable family. Therefore they 
eave him the cousinly cold shoulder. He had friends in plenty, 
such friends as a clever young fellow readily makes at Cambridge: 
he believed in them, and they believed in him: he believed that 
his friends were the coming men, and much finer fellows than 
the existing lot: they believed the same of him. They further 
believed that to be thirty years of age was to be advanced in life, 
and that to be still working after fifty was a scandalous invasion 
of the rights of the grave. You understand exactly, therefore, 
what manner of man he was. 

Young, rich, strong, capable, ambitious, and he had to leave 
the Banquct of Life at twenty-four! There wanted but one thing 
more—and that, too, was granted him! He was to leave Love 
behind him | 

He was a happy Lover: made happy exactly a week before 
this dreadful Thing fell upon him. The name of the girl 
was Violet. I think if his thourhts had turned in the 
direction of Violet just when the Physician told him 
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the truth about his case, he would have taken it fainting. For- 
tunately, he only began to think of her now, in his own rooms 
alone, when he was beginning to understand a little. It takes 
time, you see, fora man to discover the meaning of any event. 
Most of us never do succeed in understanding what any event 
means—birth, belongings, disease, loss—so that all the con- 
sequences, which are absolutely certain and unavoidable, fall 
upon us as sO many distinct and separate operations of Fate and 
Vindictiveness. 

When he did think of his girl, and of the grief that would fall 
upon her, he—well—forgive him. Love makes a man weak as 
well as strong—lacrymis se tradidit. It sounds more manly in 
Latin: Violet, he said, was all affection, a creature of pure 
affection: she was all constancy and truth: she was wholly his: 
she had given her heart to him for life or death: she would never— 
never—get over it. He saw in imagination her widowed form, 
graceful even in grief, kneeling beside his tomb year after year. 
Again—lacrymis se tradidit. Does it not look better in the dead 
language ? : 

He was a mah quick to resolve. He made up his mind at 
once what was best to be done. Since they must part, let them 
part at once: let there be no _ leave-taking—horrible, acute, 
agonising: let the end be made, and the knot cut, at once. 

He dried his unmanly tears, and sat down to write. A hard 
thing to do: but he did it—and this is part of his letter. It began 
with things sacred to Love—things that should never be copied 
out and printed. 

4] shall take with me,” he said, after explanations, ‘‘ where 1 
am going, the undying memory of this last week of boundless 
happiness. Whenever I may be ordered to go—I know not what 
my new country will be like—there can be no Joy comparable to 
the joy of loving you. I shall take that memory away with me 
at least. All the memories of my life may be forgotten, but I 
shall keep this one. My dear, I am going ona long journey: I 
must go very soon: I must go alone—quite alone. I cannot 
even take you with me. I would not if I could. You must 
remain and forget me, and rejoice in your youth, and in your 
beauty, and in your goodness. My dear angel, you would have 
made me, perhaps, in the long run, even like yourself, because 
you could have made me what you please, and nothing short of 
your own purity and sweetness and goodness would have satisfied 
you. My saint! it may be that beyond the tomb I may yet rise ta 
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might be cross—you know you were very cross a week ago. | 
thought you would rather go out to——”’ she imitated the dealing 
of cards. “Eh?” | _ 

“No, Violet. I got your telegram, and I saw there must be 
something up. What is it? Are you tired of your conquest 
yet? What is it? Iam rather surprised too. I thought that 
henceforth we were to meet—in the giddy crowd and the heartless 
throng, you know—as strangers. Eh?’ The speaker was a 
young man, thin and spare, smooth-faced, clever-looking, and, 
unless his whole appearance belied him, one addicted to the gauds 
and pomps and hollow delights of this unsatisfying world, also 
one who had often trodden the flags of Piccadilly Pavement. 
‘You look as if something had happened. By Jove, Violet, you 
1o0k your o!d'self, as if you had had a pint of champagne, and were 
rzady to say something wicked. When I saw you last it was the 
shrinking wood Violet. Now it's the—the gaudy Gardenia! But 
what is it?” | 

‘© Something has happened Oh! You will never guess— 
never—you couldn't guess.’ | 

‘‘Something good, for once, to judge by your looks. Well, 
I'm not in a hurry. Anything good is worth waiting for.’’ He 
sat down, stretched out his legs, and drove his hands into his 
pockets. 

“ Bob,” the girl on flushing a rosy red, ‘‘I never pre- 
tended—to you—to care for Gilbert a bit, did I?” 

Bob sat up, and took his jac out of his pockets. ‘Is it 
off then, Violet ? ”’ 

‘* Wait—did I pretend?” : 

“Tome? No, you never did. You always told’me that I'd 
got your heart, which wasn't much good—as we agreed—if the 
rest of you was going to the other fellow. To him, of course— 
* you didn’t quite say that.” 

‘Of course. I had to pretend. He asked me every. 
day if I loved him, and I-stood so—your shrinking wood 
Violet, you know.” She clasped her hands and hung her pretty 
head and looked up with limpid eyes full of modesty and sweet 
maidenly love. ‘ You're a little devil,” said Bob. ‘‘ Like that,” 
continued the girl. ‘Then Gilbert used to heave a- sigh, and 
began to talk about his Ambitions. Oh! How truly awful it 
would have been to be every day and all day long with a man who 
could talk about nothing but his Ambitions. Said he wasn’t good 
enough to talk to me—to me, Bob, after you'd been making love 
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to me !—about anything but the higher aspirations of the Soul! 
How long, do you think, before he would have found it out ?” 

‘¢ Would have found it out !’’ repeated Bob. ‘‘ Then it ts off.” 

‘‘ Yes—I got this letter yesterday morning. Read it. When 
I read .it I said to my brother, ‘ George, it’s no use pretending, 
I'm glad of it.’ That is what I said. George walked over to the 
Albany at once; but Gilbert was gone. George said that some- 
thing ought to be done for me: and—but read the letter first.” 

Bob read it. Once or twice he glanced at the girl curiously. 
He was but a young fellow about town who thought of 
nothing but what his Ike call pleasure, but the letter touched 
him. He handed it back. ‘‘I understand now,” he said. ‘ You 
never did care a bit for him. You hated him. Otherwise-— 
well—it’s a ‘straightforward letter, Violet. He's a good fellow, and 
he has spared you a mighty lot of trouble in refusing to see you. 
It's a most considerate letter. Poor beggar! He was fond of 
you, and you don’t deserve it—well, if it was I who was dying 
—lI'd have you by the bedside, holding my hand all the time for 
fear you'd go off with somebody else before I was dead—and— 
hang it, Violet! I believe I should have killed you, too, so that 
we might go off together.’ 

‘‘That's the sort of love I like, Bob,’ said the maiden of all 
virtues. ‘Good real love without thinking that a girl is an angel. 
Do you really think I could have married that mune: 2 of Ambitions? 
You don’t want an angel, do you, Bob ?” 

‘‘©No, I don’t. I’m a man of the world, and I want a woman 
of the world, and we must both want all the good things we can 
get. Well—but—is this all ? You said—first—I must read that 
letter. What next? You are free. But are we any nearer than 
before ? I’m no richer—but poorer—and the debts are getting 
more uncomfortable, and 

‘¢You shall see, Bob. Read this.” 

It was a lawyer's letter, stiff and formal. _ Bob read it slowly. 
Then he cried, ‘‘Oh, Lord!” as one in great astonishment. He 
finished it. He looked up. Violet nodded. ‘‘ That’s all, Bob.” 

“All? Isn't that enough? All? Good heavens!” 

‘One of the partners called about eleven o'clock, and placed 
this in my hands. I wish I'd known he was coming; I would 
have had the blinds down. As it was I slipped on a black frock, 
and threw myself on the sofa, and buried my face in my handker- 
chief. He was much affected, poor man! A good-looking fellow, 
Bob.” 
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“| daresay. Perhaps you'd like to be engaged to him, too. It 
would be another change, wouldn't it? But on what conditions ?” 

‘¢ There are no conditions, except one, which, I’m sure, I shall 
keep with the greatest joy—not to put on mourning. That's all. 
No nasty ones about marrying. Perfect confidence in me— 
perfect, you see. That's the real beauty of the thing, isn’t 
it? I’ve got to forget him, and be happy. I suppose we shall 
see an announcement in the Times, shant we? After that, Bob, 
I don't see why . 

“Violet! Eighty thousand pounds!” He held oat his arms, 
and the Violet fell into them, and they kissed and purred delight- 
fully for five long minutes. | 

‘You are a little devil,” said her old lover. It was the 
greatest praise he had to give, and the greatest she desired. 
‘‘ Those angelic wood nymph’s eyes have done the trick. What 
a good fellow he is! What a pity he couldn’t give you the money 
and go back to his colony and livethere! And I say, Violet dear, 
we'll have the most glorious time.” 

‘We will, Bob. But, remember, I'm not going to pay your 
gambling debts. Have your little flutters if you like, but if you 
get into a hole my money won’t put you out; and I'm going my 
way, and you can go the same way or some other, what you 
please.” 

‘‘All right, my dear. It’s more than two thousand a year. 
We can do pretty well on that, I daresay. Let's have a look at 
your eyes again. I like "em, whatever they are, and—and—you're 
a little devil, Violet, and I love you all the better because you 
are.” 

Thus and thus was the news received. Thus did the girl, who 
was all affection and all constancy, mourn for the man she had 
loved so tenderly, who was taken from her so cruelly. 
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weeks of life, all these ambitions were dwarfed down to what he 
could finish and leave behind him, to be produced after his death. 
That is why he sat before the pile of MSS. correcting, re-wniting, 
touching. | 

There were essays, stories, and verses. In reading over these 
and working at them he forgot his impending end : he even forgot 
the soft eyes of the girl upon whom his untimely fate would bring 
a life-long sorrow. At night he remembered them—so soft, so 
full of light, of lofty thought, of maidenly affection—and—his head 
in his pillow, he—again to drop into a dead language—lacrymis 
se tradidit. But all day long the fervour of composition and the 
consideration of his Opuscula, by which his memory would live, 
and the necessity for not wasting a moment, kept him from 
dwelling upon the inevitable. 

But the days passed on. Three weeks became a fortnight. 
A fortnight became a week. Seven days became six—five—four— 
three—two—one. Then came the last night—the twenty-first. 
Everything was finished, so far as the work of a young man 
could be finished: he had all his MSS. arranged, and tied up 
ready for publication, with a Preface “ written on the last day of 
my life.’”’” There were instructions to his lawyers. Enough 
money had been kept over and above that magnificent transfer to 
the maiden of all constancy and truth to bring out these 
immortal posthumities at the author's expense. There was also 
money left for various purposes and bequests—in fact, three or four 
thousand pounds were so disposed of. ‘The rest, as you have seen, 
had been already given to the bereaved and inconsolable fiancée. 

Midnight. In another twenty-four hours he would be no 
more. Strange to say, the thought did not disturb his sleep : he 
dropped off instantly : he slept the whole night through: at eight 
he awoke. Suddenly he remembered that the three weeks were 
over, and that this must be the last day of his life: he sprang out 
of bed: he stood upright: he looked for pains, for languors, for 
faintings—not at all; he felt perfectly well and strong. But 
that was often the case—consumptive people, he had heard, often 
feel very strong on the very morning of their death: it would be 
so with him. 

He dressed with a beating heart and shaky fingers. He looked 
in the glass. Heavens! Was that the face of a dying man— 
that, with the ruddy hue of the New Zealand rose upon it, with 
eyes clear and bright, with cheek full—that ? But it must bs; 
there was no hope. | 
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‘¢ Age,” he would have said, but when the Doctor arrived at 
these words his patient’s cheeks became suddenly white, and he 
fell headlong, fainting at his feet. 

‘¢Humph!"’ said the Medical Man. ‘‘ Now I expect he didn't 
faint when he was told that he must die. I know this sort.” 

With the artful aid of science, the man was presently persuaded 
to come out of his swoon, and after a decent interval for the ex- 
hibition of more science, he was allowed to walk away. Walk! 
He danced away: he ran away—he would have waltzed away but 
for the look of the thing. And those soft eyes, aglow with love 
and tenderness and constancy, which he had tried to forget, came 
back to his mind. He saw them heavy and red with weeping. 
He longed to dry those tears, to sce those eyes once more clear 
and limpid. With all the speed he could, he bundled his MSS. 
into his portmanteau and hurried back to London, there to 
replace hopeless grief and hopeless loss by tender love. 





VI. 

Violet was alone. She was a maiden of a poetic nature, 
which explains the rapture with which she regarded the pile of 
new things with which she was surrounded. No mourning! It 
was noble of Gilbert to give her all his money, and so nicely and 
quietly: but to insist upon no mourning was most considerate. 
She was beginning to think quite kindly of him—and as the season 
of May and June was approaching, Violet was carrying out her dead 
—or dying—lover's wishes to the letter. She looked at the de- 
lightful pile before her, and she felt benevolently disposed towards 
him. What did he wish herto say? ‘ Heis dead.” She said 
these words over and over again. MHeliotrope, silver grey, pink, 
brighter colours even—here they were—‘‘ He is dead "—and 
dainty stuffs, soft stuffs, pretty stuffs. ‘‘ He is dead.” Maidens, 
ye who read these lines, think of the rapture of jumping from 
nothing a year with a brother neither too generous nor too rich, 
into a fortune of £80,000 all your own. It is, at three per 
cent. only, £2,400 a year. Of course, the first thing must be the 
renewing of the wardrobe. 

Violet had the house to herself: she therefore spread out the 
things on the dining-room table. And she was standing over 
them, handling them, holding them up to the light, playing with 
them, as a miser plays with his gold or a collector with his collec- 
tion. She was perfectly, serenely, at peace with all the world, 
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He recoiled. ‘Violet! he cried again. He could say nothing 
more. He knew the truth. 

“You are dead. You sent me word that you were dead. You 
said I was to forget you and be happy. You transferred all that 
money to me. You can't take it back again. You are dead. 
Go, dead man!” 

“Violet !” 

- “T say’’"—she cleared her throat and spoke more plainly— 
“you are dead. I have your money and I mean to keep it.”” She 
pointed to the door. ‘‘Go away, dead man.” | 

“Violet!” It was all he could say. 

“You think I loved you. Dead man, you were a fool. I 
hated you. I was made to take you because you were rich. I am 
glad now that I did take you, because you are dead and I have got 
your money. Go away, dead man.” 

Violet !” 

“Yes. And so that you may be quite sure about it, I am 
engaged again to my old lover, the only man I ever cared for. 
Don't be angry, dead man. After a month or two of you I dare- 
say I should have gone off to him.” 

He turned and walked away without a word. As he opened 
the door the girl burst into a mocking laugh. 


| Dernon’s Sfunt : 


Being the Oriental Experiences of Miss Lavinia Moffat. 


By Sara JEANNETTE Duncan. ItLustrations By Hat Hurst. 


IT. 


i apt gs travelling in India is remarkable for one thing 
only, and that is the extreme leisure with which it 1s 
conducted. I feel that to dwell upon my journey to Rajabad 
would make its length really intolerable, so I will only say that in 
the course of time, and before the beginning of eternity, we arrived 
there. I need not have been so cautious about getting out of the 
carriage and looking well about me, and determining not to so 
much.as shake hands with any gentleman before demanding to 
see my telegram and the mole on his forehead—my nephew was 
net there. Not a person with a white skin was to be seen any- 
where, and I walked up and down the platform three times, with 
an eye on all points of thé compass. So far as I could observe, 


Rajabad was a small station-house and a name, with two water- 


carriers and five coolies, every individual one of whom was sitting 
upon my luggage, with a view to establishing the fact that he had 
brought it out of the carriage. Around the station-house stretched 
an expanse of sunlit desolation with two or three roads straggling 
through it in various directions, and here and there a patch of 
jungle or a pecpul tree. Knowing; as I did, that I was in India, 
my feeling was that I would not venture off the platform alone for 
anything the world could give me, and it would obviously be 
necessary to.get to,a town of some sort before night, for Rajabad 
offered no accommodation to a maiden lady from England but a 
dusty bench and a telegraph office. ‘Thetelegraph office suggested 
somebody who could speak English, and I opened the door and 
went in. The room was dark and silent; and upon two chairs a 
young native clerk slept peacefully. ‘The train having come and 
gone, his work for the day was probably accomplished. I would 
have had no hesitation in waking him, but he was a particularly 
plump young native clerk, and he had preposterously little on. 
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till six o’clock—if I can be of use to madam,” and the expressive 
glance with which he accompanied these words made me feel that 
I already had one attached friend in India. I was about to 
murmur my thanks when a native, who had descended from the 
box on the back of the elephant, came running up to where we 
stood. He salaamed to us both, but very deeply to me, and it 
was to me that he spoke, though I assured him several times that | 
I did not understand Hindustani. He jabbered on, and would 
not be interrupted for two or three minutes, when he finished up 
by abtuptly prostrating himself upon the platform, and endeavour- 
ing to put my foot on his head, which struck me as an unpleasant 
kind of liberty, though doubtless well intentioned. I drew my 
feet back one after the other, and assumed a commanding manner 
which I have kept with me for years as a provision against an. 
emergency of this sort. I was distinctly gratified to find a use for 
it at last. “ Tell him to get up at once,” I said to my preserver, 
and ina moment the man was on his feet explaining himself, . 
with great volubility, to the Mahomedan gentleman. 

‘It is the elephan’ of Mr. Ockinis, and thiss is the servant of 
Mr. Ockinis — 

“ Well,” I said, “ if this were a civilised country, Mr. Ockinis’s 
elephant would be put in the pound. I would do it myself.” 

‘Mr. Ockinis has sent his elephan’ for his female relative. 
May I ask, madam, if you are the female relative of Mr. 
Ockinis ?” 

I put myself immediately upon my guard. ‘ Female relative” 
was vague. ‘I don't know,’ I said, “I may be’’—which has 
since struck me as being rather neat, from a diplomatic point of 
view. 

The Mahomedan gentleman looked puzzled, as I intended he 
should. ‘ Thiss man says Mr. Ockinis gave him a letter for his 
female relative, but the elephan’ has eaten it!” 

‘‘ Preposterous !” said I. 

‘‘T also, I do not believe him,’’ rejoined my preserver. ‘* He 
says the sahib is at Nuddiwalla—that is from here fifteen miles. 
He says he left Nuddiwalla yesterday at five o'clock, to feed the 
elephan’ and sleep at Chotagurh. He wass giving the elephan’ 
the sugar cane, and he had the letter in his hand. The elephan' 
took all—one second—it was eaten entirely! He says heisa 
poor man with seven children and two mothers-in-law; myself I 
think he was drunk at Chotagurh and lost the letter, and I think 
he has a great cheeks to say this infernal lie.”’ 
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His language was startling, but the Mahomedan gentleman 
spoke quite calmly. The truth began to dawn upon me, but 
before allowing it to dawn entirely I decided to try a little cross- 
examination. ‘* Ask him, please,” said I, ‘‘ the name of the lady 
to whom the letter was addressed.” : 

‘‘ He says it was ‘ Eemuffitty Miss— sahib’—Miss Eemufhitty— 
the female relative of Mr. Ockinis.” 

I could think of nothing but an absurd nursery rhyme for the 
moment, and I further mystified the Mahomedan gentleman by 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Lawks a mussy on us! This is none of I!” 

‘‘ My name is Moffat,”’ I continued, ‘‘and my nephew's name 
is Hawkins—Vernon Hugo Hawkins, of the Forest Department.” 

‘‘ Certainlee then it is alright! Mr. Ockinis is at Nuddiwalla. 
He is a most nice gentleman. Onlee yesterday I have seen him.” 

I reflected. The mystery was clearing up, but I would not 
allow it to clear too rapidly. ‘‘ Excuse me,” I said, ‘‘ but will you 
kindly pronounce the name Hawkins?” 

‘‘Qh, very well I know the name, madam—Ockinis Sahib— 
everyone in Rajabad will know that name.’’ . 

‘‘Mr. Hawkins,” I said again. 

“Mr. Awkinis,” replied the Mahomedan gentleman. 

‘“No,” I said, ‘‘ you can't do it, but I see what you mean. 
Now, will you kindly say Miss Moffat?” 

‘Miss [Eemuffitty,” he replied, looking so hurt that I felt 
obliged to apologise. ‘‘ If you knew what I have gone through,” I 
said, ‘‘on account of my identity, you would understand my desire 
to take every precaution,” and I paused. If I seem to have 
deliberated a great deal on the platform at Rajabad, the reader 
will accept the same assurance that I gave to the Mahomedan 
gentleman. It now appeared reasonably clear that my nephew 
had changed his place of residence, and, being prevented from 
coming to meet me himself, had sent his servant, and an 
elephant, and a letter. The servant and the elephant were before 
me, but the most important link in the chain of evidence was 
missing, and it was not in the nature of compensation to be told 
that it had come also, but was inside the elephant. As my 
preserver had assured me that this animal was harmless, I walked 
a few steps in his direction, and looked at him. He seemed to be 
thinking deeply, probably considering the contents of my nephew's 
communication. As I approached he appeared to yawn, and 
slowly picking up his trunk he twisted it above his back and blew 
a quantity of sand out of it over his person, which he seemed tg 
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Mr. Bux smiled, and threw his head backward and to one side 
with a gesture of reassurance. 

“There will be no harm to ate: The animal is quad- 
ruped, but will eat onlee trees—that is all. He will be 
exceedingly good steed for madam !” 

‘*You think so!” I replied, somewhat witheringly, sitting 
down on one of my boxes to steady my nerves. ‘ You do not 
realise, Mr. Bux, that I am an English lady who never, even in 
the days of her remote infancy, was mounted upon an elephant | 
before. ‘To be at the mercy of that animal for fifteen miles—I 
will not hear of it! Suppose he buck-jumps! Nothing,” I went 
on, with some vehemence, ‘‘can excuse my nephew’s conduct. 
His only aunt travels six thousand miles to visit him, and she is 
met by two Hindus and an elephant. Ce n’est pas polite. Mr. 
Bux, you are a stranger to me, but I ask you if you would have 
treated a. maiden relative in this way! It is—it is simply 
abominable ! 

Mr. Bux joined his two hands together. as if to supplicate me 
not to blame him in the matter, and even in that moment of 
extreme irritation I, observed the grace of the Oriental gesture. 
After my nephew’s conduct it was like balm. It occurred to me 
that, after all, I had no right to blame Mr. Bux. 

‘‘ Mr. Ockinis is to-day in. office-khana hearing cases, madam. 
That he should leave Nuddiwalla it is impossible. I myself, I go 
also to Nuddiwalla ; if itis permitted by madam, I walk besides the 
elephan’, and so it will be alright.” 

I grasped at the idea, which immediately expanded in my 
mind. ‘Can the elephant not carry two?” I demanded. 

“ Six—eight ! 

“Then, Mr. Bux, you must ride. If you will accompany me 
I will make the effort. If not, here I sit untilthe next train starts 
back to Bombay, and by that train I go.” 

‘© If madam will permit it will be too honourable for me!” 

At that moment I observed that my nephew’s servant, without 
my permission, had already sent off three of the coolies with 
portions of my luggage. The man who carried my leather 
box, with all my best things in it, was already, it seemed 
to me, disappearing in the distance. I at once sent Mr. Bux to 
bring him back. ‘These people may be trustworthy,” I re- 
marked in apology as he returned, ‘‘ and they may not, Mr. Bux. 
In any case, it is very wrong to put temptation in their way.” |] 
unlocked the box and took out of it my best bonnet, my new black 
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The howdah was divided by a partition, and there was a seat in 
each division. I got into the one in front, and Mr. Bux very 
modestly sat down beside the servant behind. Then the elephant 
proceeded to get up in the same deliberate manner which he had 
used in sitting down. It was trying, the angles at which one 
was lurched about were so entirely unexpected, but I remained 
calm, and, thanks to my presence of mind in putting my feet on 
my bonnet box, and holding on to the sides of the howdah with 
both hands, nothing happened. 

During the first twenty minutes of the journey I was too intent 
upon trying to understand the motion to pay very much attention 
to the characteristics of the country. One should always 
endeavour to adapt oneself to one’s surroundings, and I gave 
my whole attention to the attempt to adapt myself to the 
elephant. To a certain extent I succeeded—that is to say, I 
gathered that when he used the legs on one side of his body I 
might expect to be thrown in this direction, and when he used 
those on the other I might expect to be thrown in that. Beyond 
this I did not go, and I have nothing to contribute to the theory 
of elephant-riding except that it should never be undertaken when 
there is any other way of going. 

‘‘Thiss elephan’,” said Mr. Bux, in the rear, ‘it is verry nice 
elephan’ to go—very easy elephan’. Mr. Ockinis he has one 
other elephan’, very discomfortable.” 

I restrained an exclamation. I did not wish to hurt Mr. Bux’s 
feelings by reflecting upon anything peculiar to the country. So 
I said nothing. 

‘‘ Madam like it?” ventured Mr. Bux again from the back 
seat. ‘* 1 would be glad if madam like it.” 

“T may intime. There are many things in your country to 
which one must become accustomed, Mr. Bux.” 

“ Oyessir! The country and the people too! All is strange 
to madam,” and Mr. Bux laughed somewhat self-consciously. 
I thought. 

‘‘I have come to India prepared to take a very deep interest in 
her people,” I said, as I narrowly escaped being thrown over the 
elephant’s head. ‘The Orient has always had a very great 
charm for me.”’ 

Mr. Bux leaned forward eagerly. ‘ Yessir, that is noble idea. 
And then, I ‘ope, madam will take a small interest in me also?” 

“I will see about that, Mr. Bux,” I replied cautiously. He 
was really going too far, even for an impressionable Oriental, on 
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is now gone very old. My brothers I have two finechaps. They 
are making their pile in business, and they are always wanting 
ine to come with them. But I am too loyal for that, I like better 
the Government service. Madam is the ant of Mr. Ockinis ? 
How lucky gentleman, to possess esteem of madam! Madam’s 
intelligence has conquered my very affection!” 

‘*'You may call me ‘ Miss Moffat,’ Mr. Bux,”’ said I, looking 
at him frankly. I thought I might go as far as that. ‘“ It will 
place us on a more agreeable footing, and I'm sure I have every 
reason to be obliged to you. If you are not my preserver you 
might have been—I am sure you would have been, if preservation 
had been necessary. But beyond this I cannot go to-day. I 
must have time, a great deal of time, for reflection. The present 
situation is far, far too romantic, and I am obliged to tell you that, 
unless I can accustom myself, by the exercise of will-power, to the 
motion of this animal pretty soon, I shall be obliged to get off. 
So I beg you to say no more to-day.”’ 

Mr. Bux folded both his hands in the vicinity of his heart, and 
bowed. He looked very, very happy, and for the next quarter of 
an hour I tormented myself with the idea that I had said too 
much. | 

It was a strange ride. The road was narrow and stony, and 
on each side stretched away either bare grassy plains or patches 
of Jow jungle. The elephant took his time, and it was two o'clock 
before we got to Chotagurh, where there was a dak-bunyalow, 
and where luncheon, by my nephew's order, was awaiting me. I 
said grace over that luncheon in a properly thankful spirit. Mr. 
Bux had brought his with him, it seemed, and I did not press 
him in the matter, when he said he preferred to take it on the 
verandah. 

After Chotagurh, we entered the forest, and I realised how 
adventurous I had been in starting. I was obliged to close 
my umbrella; three times my pith hat was knocked off by 
overhanging branches; and oncel became so entangled in a 
thorny vine that it was necessary to stop the elephant to- cut 
.me loose. I have now a double sympathy for all tropical 
explorers—I know what they are obliged to put up with. 

- Among my other misfortunes I lost a spotted veil, almost 
new, which cost me one and ninepence at Mrs. Dodds's, and a 
tortoiseshell comb which I had had for fifteen years. -Not 
that I wish to throw blame on anybody connected with the 
expedition. ‘The mahout, sitting on the elephant’s neck, 
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tew scattered huts gave an air of life to the surroundings. Mr. 
Bux, since my command, had been talking of impersonal matters. 
He now signified the necessity of alighting. ‘In one mile, Miss 
Eemufhtty, you will be arrived,’”’ he said. 

‘‘ But why not ride the rest of the way?" I asked. 

‘‘ Mr. Ockinis—I do not know—Mr. Ockinis may not like that 
I find favour with Miss Eemuffitty. I think Mr. Ockinis may be 
jealous that I have touched the heart of his so intelligent ant. I 
think it will be better madam does not say she has isspoken to 
me. Ina few days, yes. But to-day, no!” 

I thought I understood his feelings. ‘ Very well, Mr. Bux,” 
I replied, ‘I will not mention it, and—and you may write to me 
what you feel. I will at least keep it sacred.” With this I shook 
hands with Mr. Bux, and he scrambled down. A quarter of an 
hour later we approached a wide cleared space with two or three 
tents dotted about it. A small white terrier ran out barking, and 
the elephant calmly picked it up with his trunk, and dropped it in 
the howdah beside me, where it continued to bark. Two gentle- 
men followed the terrier, and as they approached and took off their 
hats the elephant sat down. 

‘* Well, Aunt Vinnie, this ts sporting of you!’ cried one of 
them. ‘* Welcome to Nuddiwalla !” 

Doubt fled from my mind; it was Vernon's voice, though he 
had certainly grown stout. I could have fallen upon his neck. 
But it was impossible under the circumstances. 

‘Yes, Vernon,” I responded. ‘‘ Here I am, and now the 
question is, how I am to get down. I don’t mind telling you that 
if I had known what I should have to go through to get here I 
never would have left Littlehampton.” 

‘‘ Then I'm glad you didn’t know. Parker, hold his tail, will 
you? This is Major Parker, Aunt Vinnie! Now then, give me 
your hand, put your foot on his tail—that’s it! And here you 
are! Very nice of you to come, Aunt Vinnie! And you're just in 
time for tea |” 


(To be continued.) 
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objectionable. But Snaggs comes to our house, sits down, and 
talks about his boy, what he does, and what he says, until I am nearly 
driven crazy. I hope you can Suggest something for my relief.” 

“‘T suggest,” said Sommers, “that you take Snaggs to the 
State of Michigan, U.S.A., and kill him.” 

‘¢ Why to Michigan?” queried Bremner. 

‘Oh, simply because they don’t hang for murder there, and 
any penalty short of hanging should be cheerfully borne to get 
rid of a man like Snaggs.” 

‘‘T didn’t know you were acquainted with him,” said Bremner 
excitedly. | . 

‘I'm not, but I am afflicted in the same way myself.” 

‘¢Nonsense!’’ cried Bremner, ‘‘I never even heard you mention 
your children.” : 

‘‘T mean that I am afflicted with a friend like Snaggs. It’s a 
daughter in his case. His name is Gregsby. I am even worse 
off than you are, for this only daughter is but five years old. You 
are two years. ahead of me. By and bythe boy will reach years 
of discretion, and he will get there quicker than Gregsby’s girl.” 

‘‘T don’t know about that,” Bremner answered gloomily ; 
‘“‘ sirls grow up so much faster than boys do.” 

‘* But they never reach years of discretion, you know.”. 

- “J don’t believe any son of Snaggs will either. The boy's 
father hasn't, at any rate. But, I say, Sommers, an idea strikes 
me. Why not introduce Snaggs and Gregsby to each other ?.”’ 

‘That wouldn't be a bad plan,” replied Sommers cheerfully, 
‘‘and then we might bet on them. I'll back my man to be the 
greater bore.’’ | ; 

‘‘ There wouldn't be any use in betting,” said Bremner, ‘‘ for 
if your man is as bad as mine, it could only end in a draw.” 

‘‘ Bring your man round and we'll test the case.” 

‘¢ Shall I bring Snaggs to your house to-morrow night, then ?” 
asked Bremner. 

‘Yes, and if you're in for a bet, I’m yourvictim. I have great 
faith in Gregsby, and would like to have a little stake on him.” 

‘‘Tt’s a serious subject with me,” replied Bremner. - 

‘©Oh, very well then, I'll expect you to-morrow night about 
cight o'clock, though I suspect your man is not half so capable a 
bore as mine.” 

It wasa few minutes betore eight o'clock when Gregsby 
pressed the electric button at the Sommers’ res‘dence. Sommers 
neard him talking to Mrs. Sommers in the hall, saying, ** Oh, yes, 
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‘‘ Disadvantages!" cried Gregsby. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say 
that a great clumsy boy is to be compared with a neat little girl. 
I would rather have a girl any day, big or little, than a boy.” 

‘‘Oh, everyone to his taste,’”’ said Snaggs loftily. ‘* By the 
way, Bremner, did I tell you what my boy said, the other day, 
when I took him to have his hair cut ?” 

‘‘No," said Bremner enthusiastically. ‘‘Tell it to us, Snaggs.” 

‘‘ Girls,” put in Gregsby, ‘“‘ don’t have to have their hair cut. 
My little girl has the most beautiful head of golden hair you 
ever saw. You've seen it, Sommers; everyone turns to look 
at her, when she walks out with her mother.” 

‘¢Humph,” said Snaggs, with ill-concealed contempt. ‘I was 
saying that I took my boy to have his hair cut, and it was the 
first time that he had ever been in a barber's shop. A man was 
being shaved, and his face was all over lather. Without a word 
the boy drew his hand from mine and bolted for home, running so 
fast that I didn’t overtake him until he was at the door. ‘ What 
did you do that for, you young rascal ?’ I said. 

‘¢« Oh, papa,’ he answered, ‘if my face is going to break out 
all like that, I don’t want to have my hair cut.’ Funny, wasn't 
it? He thought the lather was the result of the hair-cutting. 
He’s awfully quick at reasoning, that boy.” 

‘* Well, it seems to me that he didn't reason to a very correct 
conclusion. Now, my little girl was having adress fitted the 
other day, and she asked the dressmaker where the dress 
orchard was. She thought that dresses grew on trees.” 

‘‘IT must confess that I can’t see much reason about that,” 
said Snaggs spitefully, ‘‘if you are giving it as an instance of 
reasoning as against what my boy said of the man at the barber's.” 

‘* Reasoning ?” hotly replied Gregsby. ‘I never said anything 
about reasoning. It was poetical. She said she thought that 
dresses grew on trees, and that ribbons were the blossoms. She 
told me so herself. And then another time, she and her mother 
were conversing a 

‘You'll have to excuse me,’’ said Snaggs, rising. ‘‘ I remember 
now that I have an appointment at the club. I forgot it, Bremner, 
when I promised to come here with you.” 

*¢ Oh, don't go yet,”’ said Bremner; ‘tell us that story about 
what the boy said to the organ-grinder.” | 

‘“‘ Ah, yes,” rephed Snaggs eagerly, apparently forgetting his 
appointment in the joy of narration. ‘Mr. Sommers didn’t hear 
that one, did he? Well, one day an organ-grinder stopped in 
front of our house | 
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By Fercus Hume. ILtustrations By J. St. M. Firz-GerRatp. 





° EMBERS of a family may be selfishly proud of their 

individual perfections, yet take a collective pride in some 
special attribute or possession of their race. The O’Gradys, for 
instance, flatter themselves on owning a genuine Banshee; the 
Macsniffs think highly of the hoary tower built by Noah Macsniff 
to escape a second Flood; and the Fitztudors are proud of their 
royal descent from a frail ancestress and a dissolute king. Such- 
like trifles give satisfaction to the most aristocratic families, and 
raise them (in their own estimation) above the commonalty. 
These do not recognise Adamic relationship otherwise than that 
they belong to the human race. 

The Dreuxfields, having made money by army contracting 
during the Peninsular War, cast round for some fetich to boast of, 
to expatiate on, and to bore their friends with. They had no 
ancestors worth talking about; their baronial halls were a recent 
purchase, and the family ghost of the former proprietors, not being 
a fixture, passed out with the appurtenances. Ultimately they hit 
on jewels as the most respectable things to be proud of, and, in 
pursuance of the idea, acquired twenty-four diamonds the like of 
which were never seen since Aladdin looted the Cave of the Lamp. 

These were not all bought at once, or by one person. Such 
wholesale buying would have reduced the whole affair to the level 
of a Bond Street purchase. The collecting of these gems took 
time and money, and (possibly) the loss of immortal souls. For 
the last fifty years every member of the family who could beg, 
borrow, buy, or steal a particularly fine diamond, forthwith 
contributed the same to the Dreuxfield fetich. Each jewel, worth 
no end of money, had a history, reputable or otherwise, and, 
finally, four-and-twenty gems of the first water were brought 
together to constitute the heirloom of the Dreuxfields. 

The fetich ever consisted of these twenty-four diamonds, but 
varied in the setting according to the taste of the Mrs. Dreuxfield 
then in possession. They glittered a tiara for display at St. 
James’s, or flamed a jewelled belt for a waist. Sometimes they 
separated into bracelets of twelve gems each, or again collected 
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not been long enough in his situation to love the Major, for he was 
a new importation. Onslow rarely kept his men longer than a 
month. The incessant exercise of dodging missiles wore them 
thin. The new valet fared better, as he was deferential, and had 
been an attendant in a lunatic asylum. Moreover, he took a great 
interest in the Major’s ivory leg, and, when it was unstrapped at 
night, always took it to his own room to polish up for the morning. 
These little attentions pleased the crusty old man. 

_ One evening in April the Curate came to dinner. He wasa 
handsome, earnest young fellow, much in love with Kate 
Dreuxfield. His affection was returned, and there seemed every 
probability that there would be a match. Everyone favoured the 
‘idea, save Major Onslow, who hated the Curate like poison. All 
the scandal he could gather about the Curate he repeated to Cecil, 
but as he haddiscounted his veracity by ivory leg stories, this gossip 
merely provoked distrust. After dinner the Curate followed Kate 
into the drawing-room, where he made love with the consent and in 
the presence of Mrs. Dreuxfield. Cecil, left alone with Onslow, 
drank his wine, smoked his cigar, and listened to the Major raging. 
He was particularly offensive this evening, and his speeches need 
expurgation. 

‘‘ T hate that sneaking parson,” he began without preamble. 
Dreuxfield interrupted him smartly. 

‘‘You are in the minority then. Jenny, Kate, and myself 
think no end of him.” 

‘‘ Particularly Kate,’ sneered the Major. ‘I suppose she will 
marry the fellow.” 

‘‘ If by the fellow you mean Clarence Newall, I have no doubt 
she will,” retorted Cecil, pointedly. ‘1 know of no man to whom 
I would so willingly give my sister.” 

‘‘T thought you didn’t like parsons.” 

‘‘Then you thought wrong, sir. I am not aware of having 
manifested any particular dislike to the Church. Besides, I was 
at college with Newall, and know him to be a good, honest fellow.” 

‘‘ I’ve heard different stories,’ said Onslow, enraged by these 
contradictions; ‘it is said that Newall was in a fast set.” 

‘‘ Maybe! but he was not fast himself. You are thinking of 
his cousin, Clive Newall—the initials are the same, the natures 
are not.” 

‘You believe in him, I see,” said the Major, huffily making 
for the door, ‘‘ but, mark my words, he'll sell you yet. J never 
knew a parson that didn’t.” 
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‘Do,’ said Newall, eagerly, ‘‘ you have no idea how anxious 
I am to see the Dreuxfield diamonds.” 

‘¢ What a curious odour,’’ observed Dreuxfield, sniffing ; ‘** you 
haven't any drugs in your pockets, have you, Newall ?” 

‘¢Not that I know of,” replied the Curate, smiling, “ but I was 
taking some medicine to a parishioner to-day, and the cork came 
out of the bottle. No doubt some of the contents were spilt.” 

‘‘Oh, that is it! You ought to be more careful. I declare 
you scent the room like a—perambulating drug shop. Sweet! 
heavy! sickly—ah! ah! Chloroform!” finished Cecil, and 
departed for the strong room. 

It seemed to Kate, who was watching his face, that her lover 
paled a trifle at this last remark. The momentary emotion passed, 
but she thought it strange. Then they fell to talking of the 
‘necklace and its worth. 

‘©T declare,” -said Mrs. Dreuxfield, with a pretty shudder, 
‘‘that I am always nervous when going to the Drawing-room. To 
sit in a carriage with hundreds of curious eyes fastened on those 
diamonds is enough to shake stronger nerves than mine.” 

‘¢T don’t see why you should fear, Jenny. No one can steal 
that necklace! It 1s too well guarded.” . 

‘¢ Let us hope no one will attempt so daring a theft. Ah! here 
comes Dreuxfield with the jewels.” 

Cecil placed the morocco box on the table and lifted the lid. 
In the lamplight a glory streamed from the twenty-four gems. 
Even the two women, well accustomed to the sight, could not 
restrain a little cry of delighted surprise. Newall drew a long breath 
and gazed steadfastly at the glitter before him. The stones, but 
slightly set and connected, flashed a circle of sunbeams. 

‘‘A king's ransom!” he said, and turned away as if to shut out 
the too fascinating sight. They amused themselves with the 
necklace for some time and then closed the box. It was left on 
the table. Shortly afterwards the ladies retired to bed, and Newall 
went up to the smoking-room with Dreuxfield. Hardly were they 
outside the drawing-room door when Cecil uttered an ejaculation 
of annoyance. 

‘‘What a fool I am,” said he, ** I quite forgot the necklace. 
You know where the smoking-room is, Newall. Just go to it 
while I replace the diamonds in the strong room. 

Newall assented and moved away, while Dreuxfield went back 
for the necklace. The box was still on the table, and a glance 
inside assured him that the jewels were safe. Blaming himself for 
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and all wondered what was the penalty for robbery. Pale servants 
looked askance at one another, and the female domestics shrieked 
themselves into hysterics. Kate kept her head and bore Mrs. 
Dreuxfield to her room, leaving the men to deal with the matter. 
Unfortunately, at so late an hour, little could be done, so there 
was nothing left for it but to wait till dawn opened the telegraph 
office. Newall, finding himself useless in advising and doing, 
went home in company with the doctor. Cecil and the Major 
retired to bed, but not to sleep. Few eyes were closed at Dreux- 
field Hall that night, and the air was charged with terror and 
suspicion. The diamond necklace was gone, but no one, least o! 
all its owner, knew who had thicved it so dexterously. 

The next morning Dreuxfield wired for detectives and called 
in the local police. I (who tell this story) was deputed to look 
after the case, and on arriving at Malvern was put in possession 
of the facts. From such statements I could not guess who was 
the thief, and proceeded to examine the servants. Theresult was 
unsatisfactory, and I tackled the gentry. Dreuxfield, his wife, and 
sister could tell me nothing, and altogether the loss of that neck- 
lace was as deep a mystery as ever | had to do with. 

It rather added to my perplexity when I found that Major 
Onslow and his valet had that morning gone to London. He 
had explained that he knew a man who would elucidate any 
mystery better than a professional detective, and was going to fetch 
him down. Then I inquired after the Curate, and Miss Natc 
produced a hastily-scribbled note. 

‘¢He went to town this morning,” she explained, not without 
embarrassment. 

‘‘ Do you know on what business, Miss Dreuxfield ?" 

‘¢ Something connected with a relative,” said she glancing zt 
the note. 

I must say the conduct of the Curate appeared suspicious. 
Dreuxfield very unwillingly told me of the chloroform episode in 
the drawing-room. This did not tend to exculpate Newall, so I 
examined the position of the smoking-room relative to the strong 
room. Both were on the ground floor, and it was easy to get from 
one to the other. I suppose my suspicions showed themselves in 
my face, for Dreuxfield took me sharply to task. 

‘«T know what you are thinking of,”’ said he—“ that Mr. Newal] 
did not go to the smoking-room, but when I returned forthe jewels 
hid himself in the strong room passage. You are wrong. It is 
absolutely impossible that he should be the thief.” 
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«Yes, sir,” he answered triumphantly, “that sneaking parson. 
1 suspected he had something to do with the robbery, and I am 
right.” 

“Do you mean to say Newall stole the necklace?" asked 
Dreuxfield, looking very pale. 

~ Yes, Ido! I have no positive proof, but strong suspicions.” 

‘© Those go for nothing.”’ 

«Wait a moment, Mr. Dreuxfield,” I whispered. ‘ Let Major 
Onslow tell his story.” 

‘“ After the robbery,” said the ivory leg gentleman, ‘I thought 
the parson might have had something to do with it, as I neither 
liked nor trusted him. If my suspicions were correct, I fancied he 
would go to town next day, so at dawn sent up to learn his 
movements. Sure enough Newall was going to town by the ten 
o'clock train, so without saying anything I followed him. Strange 
to say, he drove from Waterloo to my own lawyers. I waited till 
his interview was finished and then saw my solicitor. He of 
course refused to reveal anything, but hinted sufficient for me to 
know that Newall intended to pay him a large sum of money ou 
that day. I then had no doubt that Newall had stolen the 
necklace, and was about to raise money on it.”’ 

‘‘ But I don’t see 2 

“Of course you don’t,” interrupted Onslow, cutting short 
Dreuxfield’s remark, ‘‘ you believe in the fellow. I don’t. I 
know, and you know, that he hasn’t a sixpence, and yet traffics 
with lawyers over large sums of money. After that discovery I 
left the office and hung about all day Zi 

‘‘ Most respectable employment,” sneered Dreuxfield. 

‘‘It was in your interest,” reproved the Major with dignity. 
‘In the afternoon I saw this wolf in sheep’s clothing coming back. 
While he was with the senior partner a clerk left the office and 
took a hansom. I followed in another. He wentto the bank and 
presented a cheque for three thousand pounds. I saw the cheque, 
it was signed by Newall. Now then,” concluded Onslow 
triumphantly, ‘‘where did Newall get that money if not by 
pledging the necklace ?”’ 

Dreuxfield and I made no immediate comment. Things 
looked fishy for the Curate, and his actions fitted in neatly with 
the suspicion that he was the thief. Meantime I left Onslow to 
gloat over his perspicuity, and took Dreuxfield aside. 

‘“‘ Excuse me, sir,’’ said I, ‘‘ but I am about to say something 
rude,” 
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‘‘In a week! You don’t think he stole the necklace, do you ?” 
finished the Major defiantly. 

“No,” said I, shirking the answer, ‘‘ but I have examined all 
the servants except your man. It is only fair that heshould have 
his turn.” 

‘‘ Wait here for a week and you'll see him,” replied the Major 
ungraciously, ‘‘or goto my London club. He calls there every 
morning for my letters and sends them on. I don’t trust club 
servants.” 

‘‘Oh, I shan't trouble so much about him,’ 1 said,-so our 
party of three broke up. 

It was too late that evening to wire, but 1n tne morning I sent 
a telegram to a brother detective containing instructions to see 
Jenkins at the club. By noon I received a reply, with which I 
went in search of the Major. On the way Miss Dreuxfield 
stopped me. 

‘“Mr. Newall is coming down this afternoon,” she said, show- 
ing me a letter; ‘‘he will be here at four o’clock. Then your 
suspicions will be explained away.” 

‘‘T hope so with all my heart. But I may mention, Miss 
Dreuxfield, that I brought no specific charge against Mr. Newall.” 

I spoke to the empty air, for by this time she was out of 
hearing. My hintings had offended her mortally, but no one 
could have held the Curate guiltless in the face of the evidence 
against him. Next I found the Major in the drawing-room, and 
opened fire at once. 

‘Your servant is coming down by this afternoon’s train, 
Major.” 

‘“Who sent tor him?” 

‘““IT did! Itis as well that I should hear what he has to say.” 

‘¢ He has nothing to say,’ growled the Major sulkily; ‘‘he put 
me to bed and took my ivory leg to hisroom. He wasn't near the 
strong room, or even down stairs.” 

** His assurance of that will be quite sufficient, so Iam glad he 
is coming. Mr. Newall is also on his way.” 

‘‘T hope he won't have the face to show here.” 

‘‘ Indeed, he is coming down for the purpose. Miss Dreuxfield 
nas advised him of your accusations, and he desires to clear his 
character. 

‘¢ He won't be able to. I’m certain he stole the necklace.”’ 

I had my own opinion about the robbery, and held my tongue. 
If the Major was mixed up in the business with the valet, he had 
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‘That was why you turned so pale ?"’ said Kate breathlessly. 

‘Yes! and that was why I went to town next day. It had 
nothing to do with the loss of the diamonds. I drove to your 
lawyers and arrange: to settle the matter by paying the money. 
Fortunately, two months ago I inherited five thousand pounds, on 
which I had hoped to have married.” 

‘*And shall marry,” murmured Kate under her Breathe 

‘“‘T sold out some stock and got the money—paid it to my 
lawyer, who settled the matter for my wretched cousin. I was 
arranging for his departure to the colonies when I heard through 
Kate of Major Onslow’s shameless accusations. I came down 
here to refute them, and I have done so.” 

‘Not to my mind,” growled Onslow. 

“I think otherwise,” said Dreuxfield, taking Newall by the 
hand. ‘ My dear fellow, you are as innocent as I. Forgive me for 
having doubted you.”’ 

Mrs. Dreuxfield said words to the same effect, and Kate boldly 
kissed her lover before them all. It was a pleasant sight. save to 
the Major, who swore loudly. 

‘‘This doesn’t show who stole the nseiieee: If it wasn’t © 
Newall, who was it ?”’ 

“What about yourself, Major ?” said I, coming forward. T he 
four people turned round in astonishment, and the Major, purple 
with rage, started forward. 

‘© What do you mean, sir?” he cried, with a few adjectives which 
I suppress. I went to the door and led in the respectable Jenkins, 
nandcuffed. 

‘‘T mean this, Major, that your valet is about the biggest thief in 
London. He has been long wanted for several jobs, but managed 
to evade the police. Thanks to your information, he was captured 
at your Club and brought down to give evidence—against you.” 

‘‘ Against me!”’ said Onslow, growing grey. ‘‘I swear I had 
nothing to do with the theft of the necklace.”’ 

There was a dead silence, and all waited for the next remark. 
It came from Jenkins—from the respectable Jenkins, alias Cracky 
Bill. 

‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, bowing collectively, “T told 
the police I would give evidence ayainst the Major 1 in order to be 
brought down here. But it isa lie. My master is quite innocent, 
and," he added impudently, ‘‘so am I.” 

‘‘That won't save you, my man,” said I sternly; ‘ your other 
pranks mean a lifer, so you may as well confess your share in this.” 
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regretted not having pulled off the Dreuxfield fetich. The Major 
took himself away from Malvern, and declined to have further 
dealings with the Dreuxfields. They were by no means sorry, 
and, indeed, had no time to be, for shortly afterwards Kate 
Dreuxfield married Newall, to the delight of all. I can imagine 
the Major’s language when he heard of the marriage. He wears 
a wooden leg now. 

The twenty-four diamonds were at the last Drawing-room on 
the neck of their owner. I have no doubt that, sooner or later, 
another attempt will be made to steal them, but it is questionable 
whether any thief will be as ingenious as Cracky Bill, alias Jenkins. 
But then, it isn’t every valet and thief who chances on 2 master 
with an ivory lIcg. 
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‘‘ The book was ‘ The Child’s History of England.’ I after- 
wards illustrated ‘Our Mutual Friend’ for him, when he would 
often give me the benefit of his invaluable suggestions. He was 
in the habit of writing each part as wanted for production. 
Dickens at first intended that Eugene Wrayburn should die whcn 
essaulted by the schoolmaster, but afterwards changed his mind. 
Dickens himself was one of the shyest and most sensitive of 
men. I saw him constantly at his own ho:ne, often for weeks at 
atime. He used to treat me as if 1 were his son, and gave me 
the run of his house. Nothing was more delightful than the way 
in which he shared our pleasures and pursuits. His influence was 
like sunshine in my life whilst his own lasted. Here is another 
letter from him, which he was kind enough to write, introducing 
me to Mr. Longman :— 

‘“My dear Longman,—I am very anxious to present to you, with 
the earnest hope that you will hold him in your remembrance, young 
Mr. Marcus Stone, son of poor Frank Stone, who died suddenly bat 
a little while ago. You know, I daresay, whata start this young man 
made in the last exhibition, and what favourable notice his picture 

attracted. He wishes to make an additional opening for himself in 
the illustration of books. He is an admirable draughtsman, kas a 
most dexterous hand, a charming sense of grace and beauty, and a 
capital power of obsezvation. These qualities I know well of my own 
knowledge. Heisin all things modest, punctual, and right, and I 
would answer for him, if it were needful, with my head. If you will 

put anything in his way you will do it a second time, I am certain. 
‘“‘ Faithfully yours always, ‘‘CHARLES DICKENS.” 

‘“No, I don’t know that I believe my own method of instruc- 
tion to have been the best. Of course, with regard to all methods 
of teaching, there are pros and cons to be balanced. Iam merely 

telling you of my own experiences. Too much instruction is apt 
— to destroy the individuality, but then one can't help remembering 
what Constable said, that ‘A self-taught man is a man taught by 
a very ignorant person.’ Of course, a man who really has genius 
(I wonder, by the way, if any of us have?) can stand any kind of 
teaching and rise with it. So I should say, let him be instructed. 
The meek student so carefully moulded generally becomes an ex- 
cellent scholar, but afterwards very frequently has nothing to say 
whatever. The person with something in him is perhaps not so 
_ docile a student, and does not sometimes do so well in the schools, 
but, in the end, that person very often makes his mark. There is 4 
great deal to be said for our system of teaching in the Academy. 
You know the French systein? One professor has control 
Over his student all the year round, and often brings 0ovt 
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SFE Duel. 


By Henry HArLanp. ILLUSTRATIONS By KR. JAcK. 





DON'T see how I could have acted otherwise. Drcadful as 
it all is, I don’t see how I could have acted otherwise. 1 
tried to prevent it, I tried to dissuade him; I tried hard, I tried 
every means in my power. It could not be prevented, he would 
not be dissuaded. ‘To my arguments, to my entreaties, he had a 
single answer: he must fight, or he must Icave Paris in disgrace. 

It always came back to that. Indeed, it was only in deference 
to me that he carricd the reasoning so far. For himself, he 
needed no such extreme statement; the ‘“ point of honour”’ was 
sufficient. He had reczived a challenge —he could not refuse it, 
he could not show the white feather. But, in deference to me, to 
relieve my scruples, my prcjudices, to silence my opposition, he 
would spell the matter out. Hewasa Frenchman; in his country 
the duel was an institution—I might call it a savage institution if 
I liked, an inhuman institution, an institution fit only for wild 
beasts; he would not dispute it; that was my Anglo-Saxon point 
of view—the fact remained that it was an institution. A citizen 
of a country where the duel was an institution, he had received a 
chalienge; the case was not one where an apology could pass; he 
must fight, or he must leave Paris in disgrace. 

‘‘That is to say, pull up all the roots of my life, abandon my 
career, suffer expulsion from my club, be cut by my acquaintances, 
and bear the brand of /dche to the end of my days—ah, bien! 
merc.” 

Oh, he admitted that the ground of the quarrel was trivial— 
worse than trivial, coniemptible, ignoble. But that was the 
challenger’s affair. Schell had challenged him; he must go out. 
Apologise ? To apologise to a man for having—‘ for having 
done, enfin, what I have done’’—would be derisory, would be to 
mock at him, and multiply his grievance. Since Schell had 
thought proper to challenge him, there was nothing for it but to 
go out. For the rest, he hadn’t the remotest intention of wound- 
ing his adversary; he didn't believe his adversary had the 
remotest intention of wouniing him. A little powder would be 
burned, Schell would be satisfied, we would return to Paris, and 
breakfast at Lavenue'’s. 

So—he was in for a duel, he was determined to fight. Do 
what I could, say what I would, he was going to fight. And 
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at thirty paces; time, the next morning at seven o’clock ; place, 
‘‘a place near Paris.” By the code we were bound not to name 
the place, except among ourselves, till the affair was over. 
Everybody knows now that it was the Bois de Meudon. 

‘‘ Then there is nothing to be done?” I asked of d’Avry, when 
we were in the street. 

He shrugged his shoulders and shook his head. 

My heart was heavy and angry. ‘ That a boy like Paul is 
to stand up and be shot at by a man like Schell—for what?” I 
cried. ‘Oh, it is atrocious! And we-—you and I—instead of 
stopping it, are to assist at it! Is there nothing we can do? 
Can't the police interfere ? ”’ ; 

‘‘ The police! On voit bien que vous nétes pas frangais— 
to talk of the police. Yes, the police could interfere ; but only by 
someone going to the Préfet and informing him at what hour and 
place the combatants are to meet. Then he could (I don’t say 
he would) have his men on the spot. But who can so inform 
him, since the only persons who know are pledged in honour to 
secrecy ? And anyhow, it would simply be a partie remise— 
they would have to meet again.” 

‘¢ And if either should be—killed ? ” 

“Ah,ca?l Itisn't likely. One mustn’t consider the bad chances.” 

“Well, I hope you will permit me to say that there could be 
no better condemnation of the duel as an institution, no stronger 
argument in favour of our Anglo-Saxon point of view, than just 
such a case as this. If men fought only pour cause! But the 
mere possibility of men fighting for a nothing is enough to damn 
the whole system.” 

‘‘ We must take the evil with the good, the abuse with the use. 
Nothing human is free from imperfections.” 

We rejoined Paul at the Café d'Harcourt. 1 was the only 
melancholy member of our party. He and d’'Avry—from their 
talk, their bearing, one would never have dreamed that anything 
serious was afloat. They banished the subject of the duel directly 
we had reported the results of our conference with Hervois and - 
Tchikowsky. They chatted of topics indifferent as they might 
have done last week, and sipped their apéritzfs tranquilly. Paul 
rallied me upon my glum face, my silence; but I couldn’t smile. 
By-and-by we went for a stroll in the Luxembourg. The sun 
was bright, the trees were budding; there were throngs of merry 
people. It gave mea sort of shock, a sort of obscure surprise, to 
perccive that they could be merry. 
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Paul arrived at a little before six, as fresh as a pink, dressed 
as for a wedding, and in the highest spirits. A landau was in 
waiting at my door. Besides d’Avry, it contained an elderly man 
who bore the red ribbon : Doctor Dumont, a retired army surgeon. 
An oblong mahogany box occupied a corner of the back seat. I 
was aS nervous and depressed as a man on the morrow of a 
debauch. The others were all that is most cheerful. It was a 
lovely morning ; in different circumstances the brisk drive through 
the sweet morning air, the wakening streets, the fragrant bits of 
country, would have been delightful. 

‘‘ This, and the drive back, will give us an appetite for our grub,” 
cried Paul. ‘I have written to Lavenue to do his best for us.” 

Nobody seemed to consider for a moment that any but a happy 
eventuality was on the cards. Doctor Dumont made fussy little old- 
mannish jests. Paul talked of his new volume of verses—he had 
found a big roll of proofs on returning home last night. D’Avry 
chaffed him, saying, ‘If the book succeeds, you will cease to be 
décadent. On n'est décadent qu'cn attendant.” And Paul shook 
his fist at him, repudiating the name of décadent, claiming that of 
symboliste. It might have been a party of pleasure. Little by 
little the contagion of their good spirits gained me; the load rolled 
off my heart. After all, I told myself, by the law of chances it 
was immensely probable that all would go well. And when I 
looked at Paul—so strong, so radiant with youth and health, with 
intelligence and the joy of life—when I heard his fresh young voice 
and his laughter—I found it impossible to believe that evil was 
impending over him, impossible to conceive of him as otherwise 
than he was. His appearance cheered me like an assurance. If 
I could only have forgotten what Hampton had told me last 
evening—that Schell was trés acharné! Ah, well, I would hope 
that he might have come to his senses overnight. 

Schell and his friends were already on the ground when we 
arrived. After a good deal of ceremonious hat- lifting, we, the 
four witnesses, left our principals and advanced to meet each 
other. Schell, pale, gaunt, unshaven, looked as if he had slept 
in hisclothes. He was smoking a cigarette, with an air of studied 
unconcern. He gave me a grim little smile and nod of 
recognition as I caught his eye. 

Amongst the seconds the cause and terms of the duel were 
briefly rehearsed. I had now to abandon my last hope of seeing it 
prevented. The question whether a trial by combat was inevit- 
able—-whether a means of reconciliation could not be found—was 
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The seconds drew off, leaving the principals facing each other. 
There was an interval of dead silence. Suddenly the visual aspect 
of the situation, to which I had heretofore paid no attention, 
impressed itself upon my senses with startling vividness: the 
ground covered with bright green moss, where the dew still 
glistened ; the great old trees, standing in a circle round us, like 
sentinels, and the sunlight on their branches, and the blue sky 
between : then the two men, with their weapons: and over all, in 
the silence, an immense effect of calm, of peace. 

It was broken by the voice of Captain Hervois: ‘* Un—deux— 
trois—feu !” 

The two shots rang out simultaneously, with the report of one, 
and went echoing away in the distance. I must have closed my 
eyes. When I opened them, I saw that Paul had fallen. 

In another instant we were all bending over him. His face 
was ashen, his eyes were open, but fixed and manifestly sightless. 
I could see no blood; I could not imagine where he was wounded. 
Dr. Dumont motioned us away. We withdrew to one side, 
watching him as he made his examination. He was not long 
about it. He had opened his instrument-case, but he used no 
instrument. He rose and faced us, and gave a little movement of 
the head. He did not need to speak. We understcol. 

‘‘You are sure? There can be no doubt ?” d'Avry asked. 

‘© It’s in the heart,’’ answered the Doctor. 

And he went off, to see to the putting up of the landau. While 
he was gone, we arranged the procés-verbal. Hervois had writing 
materials; d’Avry wrote; we all signed it. Schell stood alone 
at a distance, and smoked a cigarette. I suppose he hadn't yet 
been able to realise what he had done. He was stunned, as we 
all were. We went dazedly through our parts, like machines. 

The Doctor came back. Schell and his friends departed. Then 
we had to lift Paul up and get him to the carriage. And then— 
the drive home. 

You may imagine it. It lasted two hours—two hours that 
seemed two hideous lifetimes. The Doctor had ordered the 
coachman to walk his horses—and even then we had to keep 
our hands on Paul to prevent his slipping from the seat where 
we had laid him. The drive home was dreadful. It keeps 
repeating itself over and over, reeling round and round in my 
brain. If I close my eyes, if I allow my attention to wander for 
a moment, it recommences. 

And now—now J have got somehow to break the news to his 
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deserts of industry, as a cotton-broking clerk of my acquaintance 
once termed them), could not fail to be struck by the almost 
religious solemnity of the scene. ‘The fires of a thousand pipes do 
homage tothe genius of the place. At costly marble tables, frock- 
coated men are sipping coffee and smoking sternly. The majority 
are playing dominoes—with a settled severity of manner as though 
conscientious motives alone supported them in this pursuit. The 
silence is unbroken, saving at rare intervals, when elderly men, who 
have been studying the contests, demonstrate to the performers 
that, had their goes been entirely different, the issues would hardly 
have been the same. This, and much else, the stranger would 
take in, and he would probably be only too glad to slip into some 
unnoticed corner, ashamed of himself for doing nothing whilst so 
many fine fellows were at work. In this, however, he would be 
mistaken. The men he was watching were not actually working 
at all. Dominoes and coffee formed no part of their employment. 
The mistake, however, would be quite excusable. To discover 
whether a City man is at work is often no casy affair. 
In the case of the lower and worse paid emplo;ments, this, 
of course, does not apply. The labour of writers and book-keepers, 
for instance, is obvious enough. These, however, are the mere 
failures of industry. On the same principle that it is the aim of 
art to conceal art, the most successful workers in the City are 
those whose labours approximate the most indistinguishably to 
play. Standing about in groups 1s_ perhaps the best paid industry 
in town. At any of the Exchanges, this pursuit may be witnessed 
in full swing. ‘To the cursory observer, the performers appear to 
be doing nothing at all. For the most part, they are not even 
engaged in conversation : though here and there a group may be 
seen discussing fluctuations in prices, and the comparative merits 
of the Nottingham and Surrey teams. Loitering in the vicinity 
of the Stock Exchange, bareheaded, has often led to the happiest 
results. Throgmorton Street is generally regarded as the centre 
of this business. Ona fine morning, one may see scores of men 
in Throgmorton Street, supporting themselves in this manner by 
honest toil. Of course, these men have hats somewhere close at 
hand, in case at any time they should be called upon suddenly to 
go indoors. 

No portion of his duties gives the City novice more trouble 
than the right manayvement of his top-hat. The use of the hat 
should form part of the curriculum of every boys’ school. Men 
sometimes waste their lives in subordinate positions for lack 
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Roberts has just finished in To-Day a striking serial with a duel 
in a studio, and so it goes. Old Madame Custom comes into the 
author's workshop, and picks up a bundle of rapiers, a case of 


pistols, and other paraphernalia of combat. ‘ Here,” cries the 
indignant author, ‘‘ where are you going with those things? I 
may need them directly.” ‘* That’s all right,” says the dame; 


‘‘exchange is no robbery, I leave you these in place of them.” . 
And she ushers ina wigged judge of the Divorce Court, with 
criers and lawyers, and some ladies of high rank, who want 
places on the bench. Naturally, the author does not like it. 
Hence he appears to favour duelling. 

% % % % 

But I don't think we shall revive duelling merely to 
please the writers. The modern author does not know Duels that are 
how to treat a duelling scene anyhow. WhenlIwasa _ duels. 
boy, there were real writers who understood the busi- 
ness. Their stories were something like. No nonsense of 
politeness and seconds and code in those days. The men hated 
each other, and fought to the death, every time. They didn't 
fight about sillywomen. Not likely. I don’t just remember at this 
late day what the rows were about, but usually one had crossed 
the other's path, or had done him deadly injury. The crossing of 
the path seemed an unforgivable thing to do, and the man whose 
path was crossed always cast it in the other's teeth, muttering 
‘¢’s death,” while the other quailed, which showed you he was 
going to quit the path-crossing business very shortly. There was 
no discount off those duels. The one in the dark room, where 
each man had his left hand tied behind him, while he had a ten 
inch dirk in his right hand, was particularly effective. When the 
people came in with lights after the half-hour was up, what do 
you think they found? I grieve to state that they found, generally, 
the magic words, ‘To be continued in our next.” 

% % * % 

Then there was the dark-room fight, where each 
combatant wasarmed with a repeating rifle that fired six- How duels should 
teen times without drawing breath. Both fighters were be fought. 
dead-shots. Would George Meredith know what to do 
with two men in sucha position? Idon’t believe he would. Listen 
to what happened. The bad man up with his rifle, and blazed eight 
times at the roof. This lit up the dark-room “like lurid light- 
ning,” as the author alliteratively remarked. The flashes showed 
him the other fellow crouching on the floor, and the bad man at 
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once put the remaining eight bullets through and through him. 
Wasn't there grief in our village when this catastrophe 
happened! There was no eager longing for next week’s 
number. Our favourite had been killed. Many a story had he 
gone through unscathed, but -his time had come at last. We had 
said allalong that the villain should have been slaughtered at least 
_ fifteen chapters previously. He was too bad to live. We knew he 
would do some irreparable damage if he was allowed to fire 
indiscriminately through chapter after chapter, and now our hero 
was slain—‘‘ a man with a heart as big as a barn,” as the author 
had touchingly said the chapter but one before the disaster. One 
boy said that perhaps ‘“ Slippery Dick ’’ had missed, but we knew 
that was absurd. ‘Slippery Dick” couldn’t miss. And how 
could ‘‘ Sam the Scout” expect to survive with eight Winchester 
bullets, each in a vital part. I defy Thomas Hardy to tackle such 
a situation. But next week there was a surprise worth the whole 
year’s subscription. Sam was not such a fool as he looked. There 
was a chair against the wall, and he off with his coat and flung it 
over the chair. You see he was up to Dick’s tricks. Sam crouched 
in a corner, with his Winchester on his knee, and while Dick was 
plugging the empty coat full of lead, Sam just pumped in one 
bullet, and that went right through Dick’s heart. The deceased 
sprang into the air with an unearthly yell that told the watchers 
outside all was over. They rushed in and found Sam calmly light- 
ing his pipe as if nothing had happened. That was Sam all over. 
He coolly remarked that Dick always was wasteful with powder. 


* *% % % 
But beautiful as a dark-room duel undoubtedly is, 
High-class many of us preferred the fight in two balloons, also 
duelling. with Winchester rifles. In this case, too, our hearts 


were harrowed by the instalment ending just when 
the bad, bad man sent a bullet through the other’s balloon, and 
that wretched aerial apparatus bezan to come down, down, down, 
from an altitude estimated by the warm-hearted man at a mile 
and a half. To make matters worse, the wicked man leaned over 
the edge of the balloon-basket, and jeered at the man who was 
reluctantly descending, saying the most insulting things. That 
is just the way of the world. The man going downhill gets the 
abuse; but a bitter retribution awaited the bad man in the next 
number. The good man had one bullet left, and he fired it 
upwards with great care. It took the objectionable person right 
in the chin, and lodged in the top of his head. He died with his 
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grin on as well as his boots. One boy, who has since become 
a mere professor in logic, said it was an extraordinary thing that 
a man who could not hit a balloon could shoot a man in the head, 
but that boy was frowned upon as a scoffer at sacred things. I 
know nothing so tragic in all William Black’s works as the 
spectacle of that dead man floating for ever through frozen 
space, grinning down with sightless eyes at the earth a couple of 
miles below. ‘The other fellow ? Oh, he came down as easily as 
ifhe had alighted on a feather bed. You see the gas could not 
escape very quickly through a bullet-hole, as the author explained. 
And, come to think of it, it seems quite reasonable. 
% % % % 

There are two things to be said about duelling. 
Firstly, that it is a very stupid form of either amuse- Henri Rochefort 
ment or passe-temps. 1 speak as one who knows, for I on duelling. 
have been engaged in affairs of honour ever since I 
was quite a lad. You see, the combatants are always so ill- 
matched. There is nothing very glorious in fighting a man who 
has never held a sword in his hand whilst you yourself have made 
a science of the art of fencing. No, in duels, as in everything 
else, I have always held that there should be a system of handi- 
capping. What happens when a race 1s in question? A splendid 
horse who has already proved what he can do is given a heavier 
weight to carry than the novice. Well, affairs of honour should 
be arranged in the same fashion. ‘Ah! you have spent some 
hours each day since you were a schoolboy in salles d’armes. 
Very well; you shall be given a short sword to fight with, and 
your adversary, who has no idea how to use the foils, shall be 
given the sharpest and longest lance that can be procured!” But 
this is not the fashion in which the thing is conducted at the 
present moment. It is as reasonable to ask me to attempt making 
shoes with a skilled cobbler, as to set two men to fight one another 
of whom only one knows in the least how to thrust and parry. 

% % % % 

But the second, and by far the most important, thing 
about modern French duelling is that it has become . Secondly. 
a great source of self-advertisement. Some individual 
wishes to become known in art, in letters, or politics; he has but 
to say something insulting of a leading personality, and the trick is 
done. Firstly, there 1s a duel, and perhaps a wound, and then 
many little paragraphs in the newspapers. I assure you that 
those who are in any way well known have to be most careful lest 
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they should unwittingly aid some good-for-nothing adventurer to 
make his mark. Again—and this is especially the case where the 
well-known duellist is a journalist—supposing a man is always 
being attacked in a newspaper, if he can only persuade the writer 
of the articles to fight him, he will never again be spoken ill of by 
his one-time adversary ; for it is with us a law of honour not to 
attack a man with whom we have fought. 


% % *% % 
I do not see how any reasonable man can hesitate 
Choice of between the pistol and the sword. With the former 
weapons. deadly little weapon, the affair either becomes ridiculous 


or terribly tragic ; it is not agreeable to receive a bullet 
in one’s inside. Still, it does not require much skill to hold a 
pistol, and people who do not fight for any real reason prefer a 
pistol, for then they are less likely to be run through in a tender 
place. Ihave myself been wounded twice: the first time by Prince 
Murat with the sword, and the second time by Paul de Cassagnac; 
it was on the latter occasion that I received a bullet in my side. 


% * % % 


Frankly, it is a source of satisfaction to me that I 
Has never killed have never killed my man in any of the many duels in 
his man. which I have fought. It would be a most painful 
memory, for, after all, it is as often as not entirely a 
question of individual skill, and it would be indeed awful to feel that 
one had killed an adversary who could not adequately defend him- 
self. When I first began my duelling career, I had never been in 
a fencing hall in my life, and all that I now know about fencing | 
have positively learnt sur le terrain. By the way, though I do 
not think I have ever lacked courage when before mine enemy, I 
cannot play the part of second in an affair of honour ; it enervates 
me horribly. Indeed, on one occasion, when I played that réle in 
a duel in which a brother journalist, Aurelien Scholl, was principal, 
and saw that he was wounded, I turned quite sick; but I know 
that some men enjoy exceedingly seeing others fight, and, maybe, 
fall. My only really unpleasant duelling experience occurred in 
Belgium some few years ago, for the affair never came off on 
account of the annoying persistence of the police, who would follow 
us about from place to place; in fact, my adversary and myself 
made common cause against these obnoxious insects, but, after 
trying every dodge to elude their vigilance, we sorrowfully had to 
return to our respective homes, not having accomplished the 
purpose for which we had made our little voyage. 
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It isa mistake to think that all soldiers know how to 
fence—journalists are our best swordsmen, for practice Some soldiers 
makes perfect. You remember Boulanger’s famous cannot even 
duel with Floquet—well, the general was like a child, fence. 
he had never fenced, and, being very brave, threw him- 
self upon his adversary in a reckless fashion. Still, when all is 
said and done, it is better to send a challenge to your enemy than 
cast him in heavy damages in a court of law. Blood, not money, 
wipes out insult. 

*% % % % 

I haven't any sympathy whatever with the practice 
of duelling as it is carried out by European civilised Morley Roberts 
races. In the first place, it is unsatisfactory to have thinks it a silly 
other men in the business, called, I believe, seconds, way of killing 
who do all they can to prevent any real business. Then people. 
if you kill your opponent there is a deal of legal trouble. 

But, of course, you don’t want to kill him, as a rule, and there is 
no reality in the affair. If I wantto kill anyone, I want to do it 
badly, and I don’t want to get killed. The American way is the 
best. You send a man word you will shoot him on sight, and you 
take a shot gun or °45 cal. Colt’s Frontier pistol, or a seventeen- 
shot Winchester, and look for him, thus combining satisfaction 
with the pleasures of the chase... And these weapons kill while the 
crowd lies down or gets round the corner, instead of interfering. 
I really mean this: I am not trying to be newly humorous, or 
even funny. There is nothing ridiculous in really trying to kill a 
man, but the Continental duel is merely a Bois de Boulogne farce. 
As a general rule, no killing is intended. 

% % % % 

To goa bit deeper, we usually fight about “honour,” 
which is utterly absurd. I don’t understand how a Honour. 
man’s “‘honour’”’ is mended by his getting a scratch on 
the ball of his thumb. And does this ridiculous entity bloom 
again, and bud and flower, when its owner has a hole in him big 
enough for a rat to crawl through? Let us acknowledge we want 
revenge, and take it like men, instead of fooling. If any man 
wants to fight a duel with me, and I have choice of weapons, I 
will choose axes or bowie-knives or Maxim guns. 

x % % % 

Modern duelling is without any real excuse. We 
get nothing by it. If we really fought for a tangible There is no real 
possession! But no, we usually fight for words, or for excuse for it. 
something that has gone. Iam inclined to recommend 
the introduction of the Australian black fellow’s method. Let each 
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man take a club, toss up for first whack, and try to brain his adver- 
sary. Here thick skulls come in handy, as they do in ram fights. 

a i 3 * 
Instead, however, of prohibiting duels, I am inclined 
And nothing but to think it would be advisable to prevent them being 
deadly weapons fought with anything but really deadly weapons. This 
shouldbe allowed would give the average duellist pause ; he would become 
reasonably peaceable. I was once challenged myself ; 
it was by a German count. I offered to take him on at once with 
carving knives, then he said I was his brother, or something like 
it, and wanted to embrace me. I preferred the fight, but had to 

submit in the end. 

* * % % 

The whole pith of the thing is that it is ridiculous 


It is ridiculous to fight unless you mean to kill or be killed, and, as 
unless you mean matters are arranged, it is safer to go out with an 


mischief. opponent than it is to stay at home. It is only a 
branch of athletics, and athletics are a pis-aller for real 
work. 

* *% * % 
Duelling is, I think, a proceeding about which 

Sherrard little should be talked, because, if you have not fought 

approves of a duel, you know nothing about it, and, if you have, 

duelling. your talk may appear to be braggadocio. However, 


I want to say, as clearly as I can, that I entirely 
approve of duelling, and that I consider it a very regrettable thing 
that English commercialism has abolished this practice in 
England, where chivalry never held a high place. Commercialism 
implies cowardice, the mainspring of commerce being a low kind 
of cunning, which most theologists will tell you is the character- 
istic of all animals whose means of defence and attack are of an 
inferior order. Duelliny, on the other hand, is one of the remnants 
of the times which were good and old, and in which the mainspring 
of all actions was personal courage—the courage of the Normans, 
for instance, which sent all Europe to the Holy Land to avenge 
the Cross--and in this respect it is a venerable institution, 
deserviny of preservation. In some countries I quite understand 
that it is only admissible as a remedy against slighted honour—in 
countries where the meaning of honour is understood as it was in 
the old days—as Du Guesclin, for instance, understood it, or 
Bayard, or our own admirable Black Prince—and that these 
circumstances do not exist in such a country as England, where 
a man like Jabez Balfour was for years a person held in respect 
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and esteem, and where the value of an artist is gauged by the 
amount of income which his labours produce. But not in England. 
In England, if a man insults you, you either sulk against him or 
slander him, or you lay an information against him. I leave out of 
consideration an alternative in favour, I believe, with the lower 
classes, and that is personal assault. In England, if a man steals 
your wife, even if you find him in the act of such larceny, you 
slam the door, and consult a solicitor as to the amount of damages 
for which this irregularity on his part has rendered him responsible. 
Elsewhere (that is to say, outside of England), the insulted man 
has at hand a remedy which allows him to prove and assert his 
courage—and his virility—because of the risk he runs; and which 
is considered in some countries the definite solution of certain 
difficulties. It is usual, I believe, with Fleet Street sub-editors to 
deny the risk of duelling, and in secure editorial rooms to scoff at 
the practice. Personally, I believe that a very serious risk exists, 
for I have seen men killed in such encounters, one or two quite 
recently. 


% % % % 
One was an artist whose critic, challenged by ‘him, 
shot him in the belly, and the other a captain who was And prefers 
run through, after one minute's sword-play, by a young pistols. 


marquis. . I have also an intimate friend who has quite 

a collection of scars and aches received on the field of honour. I 
do not think, however, that the pistol should be allowed as a 
weapon for duelling. The sword is the gentleman’s weapon, just 
as the ledger is that of the Englishman of middle-class principles ; 
and the pistol, which either kills outright, or produces no result at 
all, has very rightly been styled the arm of the coward. 


x % % # 

Some well-disposed, but misinformed, person lately 
remarked in a newspaper that, if the French would Harland 
fight with pistols instead of swords, there would be discriminates. 
more bloodshed, and so an end of duelling in France. 
They do fight with pistols quite as often as with swords. The 
game is far more dangerous when swords are used, and there is 
a precious lot of bloodshed. The British journalist seems to 
glory in the bloodless French duel; it appeals to his sense of 
humour; he impresses it upon the mind of the British public ; 
he has made it a proverb and a by-word. It is generally a duel 
between public men, editors or politicians—a mere mutual system 
of advertisement, in which no harm is meant. The duel in which 
a man is hurt or killed—the combatants for the most part being 
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obscure private citizens—passes unnoticed, or is speedily torgotten. 
If there were no bloodshed, duelling wouldn’t be so objectionable 
a practice. In all the duels I have personal knowledge of there 
was bloodshed; in two of them there was—worse. In one the 
men fought with pistols in a bedroom not five yards square, and 
both were in hospital for months afterwards. 
*% *% % % 
Yes, there’s a precious lot of bloodshed ; and the 
The wrong man bother is that as often as not it’s the wrong man who 
is generally bleeds. In the ancient trial by combat Heaven was 
injured. supposed to give strength to the arm of the man 
whose cause was righteous. In the contemporary 
duel it’s as often as not the man with the righteous cause who 
gets a wound. If a man has injured me, I can’t see the fun or 
the logic of standing up and offering him a chance to shoot me. 
If, on the other hand, I have injured him, that ought to suffice ; 
why should I wish to go a step farther and take his life? And 
then, in countries where duelling is the fashion, they fight on 
such trivial provocation, though, for that matter, it might seem. 
as if all provocation were trivial, as compared to the possibility 
of causing a human being’s death. Once a man was leaving a 
crowded café, and happened to jostle another who was standing 
in his path. ‘Maladroit!" exclaimed the jostled one, testily. 
‘‘ Maladroit ?” retorted the jostler; ‘that’s not a word a gentle- 
man can let pass.” And (will you believe me?) these two 
blockheads fought a duel, and one of them—they fought with 
swords—got run through the lung. Swords are much more 
dangerous than pistols. It’s almost impossible that of two men 
armed with swords and flying at each other, one at least should 
not receive a cut; whereas with pistols, at twenty or thirty paces, 
there are a hundred opportunities for bad aiming, or one may fire 
in the air. Besides, if you are going to fight with swords, you 
must keep your head cool, and rely entirely upon your natural 
courage ; but, with pistols, you may have recourse to the brandy 
bottle, and go pot-valorous upon the field. 


% % % % 
No, I don't think I see the fun of duelling; yet I 
He remembers remember one duel that afforded the savage in me 
a duel. unmitigated satisfaction. An Italian who had a pair 
of showy black eyes, and was excessively vain of them, 
permitted himself, in a peculiarly outrageous manner, to insult a 
defenceless young Englishwoman who had recently lost her 
husband. A friend of mine, an American painter, slapped his 
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face, and received his challenge. Now, in the art of fence my 
American friend was a proficient ; and, as swords were chosen, I 
asked him on the night before the meeting what he was going to 
do to the little beast. Not kill him? ‘*Oh, no, I shan't kill him. 
I don't want to soil my hands with his dirty little life. 1 think 
I'll just put out one of his handsome black eyes.” The next 
morning, in a wood near Viroflay, the men crossed their swords, 
made a few feints and passes, and then, before they had been at 
it a full half-minute, the Italian gave a scream. Surely enough, 
my friend had pinked him in the eye. To this day, when I fancy 
that Italian looking into his glass, I’m afraid I feel a glow. 


% % % 5 


I speak, in England, on the subject of duelling, 

with the natural diffidence of a Western Barbarian ; Bronson Howard's 
Western, even in America, in my birth, as ‘“‘ west"’ experiences. 
was understood at the early date when that event 

occurred. But having been born in a very quiet and conservative 
town, Detroit, founded more than two centuries ago by French 
settlers, my youthful training was modified by more or less 
unsavage influences; to say nothing of family and domestic 
surroundings which were not entirely barbaric. I am_ not, 
therefore, a bloodthirsty man. It is highly probable, indeed, that 
I should shrink before a pistol into a very small target; not to 
say, into a mere manikin. Nevertheless, I am convinced that 
we of the English-speaking race have lost much good, as well as 
much evil, by the suppression of duelling. The English people 
nave lost even more than the American people. The latter have 
not entirely done away with the most important element of the 
Code; they have thrown aside its formalities, but, to meet social 
emergencies of a certain kind, they continue to kill. They do 
this in an uncertain, irregular way, which is not satisfactory to 
anyone, not even to the persons killed; but they do it. 


% % *%  * 


This is a rough, coarse, bungling substitute for 

duelling, and there are many objections to it. Itis A rough substi- 
only a return, after having long practised duelling tute for duelling. 
with the utmost regard for etiquette, to the natural 

instincts of the male animal. But it is infinitely better, in my 
Opinion, in its effect on the relations of man to man, than to 

ask for money damages, nominal or real, from a co-respondent 

in a divorce court. It is a better way, also, than any process 

of law yet devised to enable a father and a brother to sustain 
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their proper attitude before other men as guardians of the family 
hearthstone. 
% % % % 


England has lost a great and valuable social power 
The situation by suppressing duelling without establishing some 
in England. adequate substitute. Even a bad temporary substitute 
would be better than nothing. A thoughtful visitor in 
England, from any other nation in the world, is deeply impressed 
by the fact that men, here, do not consider each other dangerous 
to trifle with, in their relations as husbands, fathers, and brothers ; 
dangerous, I mean, in a deadly way. Now, it should not be for- 
gotten that the horrors of peace may be, and often are, as great 
as those of war. Society, like water, breeds pestilence in its 
stagnation ; disease is more terrible than violence. Dishonourable 
peace is dangerous, often fatal, to a nation, and the same is true 
of men in their social relations. They ought to regard some 
things as more important than mere life ; and even the law itself 

is not so sacred as the family relations which it fails to protect. 


% *% *% % 
What the proper and adequate substitute for duel- 
The proper ling can be is a question which should occupy the 
substitute for minds of the greatest judges, barristers, philosophers, 
duelling. and statesmen of Great Britain; and no men anxious 


for the moral welfare of the nation should be more 
interested in this question than the clergy. Unless the problem 
can be solved, and without too much delay, it may be better to 
revert to the Code. Of course, there are grave objections here 
to the simple, direct, and brutal system of assassination. This is 
effective, but undesirable on many accounts; and there must 
always be a certain amount of formality and red tape in the 
social processes of a densely-populated country. 


% *% x *% 
Duelling is the leading, and almost the only, athletic 
Alden thinks sport in Italy. It is true that there is an Alpine Club, 
duelling an so called because its members climb the lesser heights 


athletic exercise. of the Apennines, but there is no cricket, and, except 
among the labouring classes, ball games of even the 
mildest character are hardly ever played. The young Italian 
ventleman finds in duelling an exercise which ts beneficial to his 
muscles, and sufficiently exciting to interest him, and the middle- 
aged Italian keeps up his practice with the foils, and occasionally 
challenges and fights a friend, just to show that he 1s not too old 

to have lost a genial interest in the innocent pursuits of youth. 
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Duelling is contrary to law in Italy, but the duel- 
list is never punished (unless he should accidentally It is illegal in 
kill a man), except in the army, where the sport is Italy. 
obligatory and strictly prohibited. The same curious 
anomaly exists in Germany, where army officers are arrested and 
punished if they fight a duel, and either cashiered or forced to 
resign if they do not. The Italian officer, when challenged to 
fight, is virtually told, ‘‘ You'll be condemned if you do, and con- 
demned if you don’t.’’ This seems to the Anglo-Saxon decidedly 
idiotic, but nothing can well be more idiotic than duelling. Playing 
charades in a drawing-room rises to philosophic heights of wisdom 
in comparison with it. 


% % x % 

At least ninety-nine of every hundred Italian duels 
are of the class technically known as “first blood” ‘First blood’ 
duels. That is to say, the combat ceases the moment dues. 
either of the adversaries loses blood. In these duels 
the sword is always used, and the slightest scratch on the hana 
or the arm—which are the localities usually scratched—signalises 
the end of the game, and authorises the duellists to sheathe their 
weapons and go somewhere to dinner together. Instances have 
happened in which a duellist has been accidentally run through the 
bedy and killed, but incidents of this sort are extremely infrequent 
compared with the fatalities of the football field. Italian duelling 
is probably the safest of all athletic sports, except prize-fighting 
as practised by modern pugilists by means of letters to the 
sporting papers. 


% % % % 

The other sort of Italian duel is the duel to the 
death. It is sometimes fought with pistols instead of | Ouels to the 
swords, and usually atleast oneoftheduellistsreally means death. 
to kill his adversary. Of course, it very seldom happens 
that either combatant is hit, when the duel is fought with pistols, 
for a duelling pistol at long range 1s rarely dangerous to the man 
who stands up to be fired at, unless his adversary aims with 
malignant cunning at one of the seconds, in which case there is 
always a chance that the ball may reach his opponent. Duels of 
this kind are rare in Italy, and it 1s perhaps only once in two or 
three years that a man is killed in one of them. In such case the 
killer is arrested, and put to a little temporary inconvenience, but 
he is never in the slightest danger of any serious punishment. 
The Italian army officers are constantly fighting duels, chiefly, so 
faras I can see, for the promotion of good fellowship. I knew 
two young officers who had been intimate friends for years. One 
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afternoon they went out and fought a duel, with the result that 
one of them had his forearm pretty severely ripped open. There- 
upon they shook hands and gaily went to dinner together, and 
were ever after better friends, if possible, than they were before the 
duel. There is something wonderfully fascinating in the innocent, 
gentle, lovable ways of two warm-hearted, enthusiastic young 
friends. 
% % % *% 
Once in a long time some earnest and enterprising 
The American duellist makes an effort to introduce into Italy what 
duel. is called the ‘American duel.” The Italian firmly 
believes—which belief, by the way, he also shares with 
the Frenchman—that when two Americans wish to fight a duel 
they load one pistol, draw lots, for it, and the winner shoots 
himself. Why this should be supposed to be the American way 
of duelling I cannot imagine. If there is any such thing as an 
‘¢ American duel,” it is what is familiarly known as ‘ shooting on 
sight.” The challenger sends word to his enemy that he 
will shoot him the next time he sees him, and thereupon the 
latter arms himself, and takes his walks abroad with much 
caution, until the two meet, when both begin a brisk fusilade with 
their revolvers, and one of them is usually killed, together 
with from four to six of the bystanders. This sort of duel would 
never do for a sparsely-populated country like Italy, and as for the 
other and falsely called ‘‘ American duel,” it lacks everything that 
could recommend it to the lover of athletic sports. 
% % % x 
All intelligent Italians will admit that duelling 
He sums up. is grossly illogical, but they will maintain that it has 
the advantage of softening and polishing the manners 
of men. They reason that where a man knows that if he insults 
another man he must fight, he will be slow to insult anybody. 
This argument certainly is not flattering to the fellow-countrymen 
of the men who use it, for it presupposes that nothing but the fear 
of a challenge keeps Italian gentlemen from insulting one 
another. A more serious objection to the argument is that it is 
wholly untrue. The enormous number of duels fought in Italy in 
the course of a year prove that insults judged to be sufficiently 
grave to need expiation in blood are extremely common. In 
point of fact these insults are ordinarily given merely as pretexts 
for a little amusement with the swords, and were duelling as 
effectually abolished in Italy as it is in England, probabiy half of 
these petty and conventional insults would never be given, for 
there is no nation so thoroughly courteous and kind as the Italian. 
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Phe Doctors of Jfoyland. 


By A. Conan Doy te. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. S. Boyp. 


R. JAMES RIPLEY was always looked upon as an exceed- 
ingly lucky dog by all of the profession who knew -him. 
His father had preceded him in a practice in the village of Hoy- 
land, in the north of Hampshire, and all was ready for him on the 
very first day that the law allowed him to put his name at the foot 
of a prescription. In a few years the old gentleman retired, and 
settled on the South Coast, leaving his son in undisputed posses- 
sion of the whole country side. Save for Dr. Horton, near 
Basingstoke, the young surgeon had a clear run of six miles in 
every direction, and took his fifteen hundred pounds a year, 
though, as is usual in country practices, the stable swallowed up 
most of what the consulting room earned. 

Dr. James Ripley was two-and-thirty years of age, reserved, 
learned, unmarried, with set rather stern features, and a thinning 
of the dark hair upon the top of his head, which was worth quite 
a hundred a year to him. He was particularly happy in his 
management of ladies. He had caught the tone of bland sternness 
and decisive suavity which dominates without offending. Ladies, 
however, were not equally happy in their management of him. 
Professionally, he was always at their service. Socially, he was 
a drop of quicksilver. In vain the country mammas spread out 
their simple lures in front of him. Dances and picnics were not 
to his taste, and he preferred during his scanty leisure to shut 
himself up in his study, and to bury himself in Virchow’s Archives 
and the professional journals. 

Study was a passion with him, and he would have none of the 
rust which often gathers round a country practitioner. It was his 
ambition to keep his knowledge as fresh and bright as at the 
moment when he had stepped out of the examination hall. He 
prided himself on being able at a moment's notice to rattle off the 
seven ramifications of some obscure artery, or to give the exact 
percentage of any physiological compound. After a long day's 
work he would sit up half the night performing iridectomies and 
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‘¢ You are not among our champions then?” 

‘¢ T cannot say that the movement has my approval.” 

‘¢ And why?” 

‘¢ I should much prefer not to discuss it.” 

‘¢ But I am sure you will answer a lady’s question. ’ 

‘Ladies are in danger of losing their privileges when they 
usurp the place of the other sex. They cannot claim both.” 

‘¢ Why should a woman not earn her bread by her brains ?” 

Doctor Ripley felt irritated by the quiet manner in which the 
lady cross-questioned him. 

‘©T should much prefer not to be led into a discussion, Miss 
Smith.” 

‘© Doctor Smith,” she interrupted. 

‘* Well, Doctor Smith! But if you insist upon an answer I 
must say that Ido not think medicine a suitable profession for 
women, and that I have a personal objection to masculine ladies.” 
It was an exceedingly rude speech, and he was ashamed of it the 
instant after he had made it. The lady, however, simply raised 
her eyebrows and smiled. 

‘<Tt seems to me that you are begging the question,” said she. 
‘©Of course, if it makes women masculine that would be acon- 
siderable deterioration.” 

It was a neat little counter, and Doctor Ripley, like a pinked 
fencer, bowed his acknowledgment. ‘I must go,” said he. 

‘‘ 1 am sorry that we cannot come to some more friendly con- 
clusion, since we are to Le neighbours,’ she remarked. 

He bowed again, and took a step towards the door. 

‘It was a singular coincidence,” she continued, ‘that at the 
instant that you called I was reading your paper on ‘ Locomotor 
Ataxia’ in the Lancet.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed,”’ said he drily. 

‘‘] thought it was a very able monograph.” 

‘‘ You are very good.” 

‘‘ But the views which you attribute to Professor Pitres, of 
Bordeaux, have been repudiated by him.” 

‘‘T have his pamphlet of 1890,” said Dr. Ripley angrily. 

‘*‘ Here is his pamphlet of 18g1."’ She picked it from among a 
litter of periodicals. ‘If you have time to glance your eye down 
this passage 

Dr. Ripley took it from her and shot rapidly through the para- 
graph which she indicated. There was no denying that it com- 
pletely knocked the bottom out of his own article. He threw it 
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down, and with another frigid bow he made for the door. As he 
took the reins from the groom he glanced round and saw that the 
lady was standing at her window, and it seemed to him that she 
was laughing heartily. 

All day the memory of this interview haunted him. He felt 
that he had come very badly out of it. She had shown herself 
to be his superior on his own pet subject. She had been courteous 
while he had been rude, self-possessed when he had been angry. 
And then, above all, there was her presence, her monstrous 
intrusion, to rankle in his mind. A woman doctor had been an 
abstract thing before, repugnant but distant. Now she was there 
in actual practice, with a brass plate up just like his own, 
competing for the same patients. Not that he feared the com- 
petition, but he objected to this lowering of his ideal of woman- 
hood. She could not be more than thirty, and had a bright, 
mobile face too. He thought of her humorous eyes, and of her 
strong, well-turned chin. It revolted him the more to recall the 
details of her education. A man, of course, could come through 
such an ordeal with all his purity, but it was nothing short of 
shameless in a woman. 

But it was not long before he learned that even her competi- 
tion was a thing to be feared. The novelty of her presence had 
brought a few curious invalids into her consulting rooms, and 
once there, they had been so impressed by the firmness of her 
manner, and by the singular new-fashioned instruments with 
which she tapped, and peered, and sounded, that it formed the 
core of their conversation for weeks afterwards. And soon there 
were tangible proofs of her powers upon the country side. Farmer 
Eyton, whose callous ulcer had been quietly spreading over his 
shin for years back under a gentle régime of zinc ointment, was 
painted round with blistering fluid, and found, after three blasphem- 
ous nights, that his sore was stimulated into healing. Mrs. Crowder, 
who had always regarded the birth-mark upon her second daughter 
Eliza as a sign of the indignation of the Creator at a third 
helping of raspberry tart which she had partaken of during a 
critical period, learned that, with the help of two galvanic needles, 
the mischief was not irreparable. In a month Dr. Verrinder 
Smith was known, and in two she was famous. 

Occasionally, Dr. Ripley met her as he drove upon his rounds. 
She had started a high dogcart, taking the reins herself, with a 
little tiger behind. When they met he invariably raised his hat 
with punctilious politeness, but the grim severity of his face showed 
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castle’s, the richest man in the district, to say that his daughter 
had scalded her hand, and that medical help was needed on the 
instant. The coachman had ridden for the lady doctor, for it 
mattered nothing to the Squire who came as long as it were speedily. 
Dr. Ripley rushed from his surgery with the determination that 
she should not effect an entrance into this stronghold of his 1f hard 
driving on his part could prevent it. He did not even wait to 
light his lamps, but sprang. into his gig and flew off as fast as 
hoof could rattle. He lived rather nearer to the Squire's than 
she did, and was convinced that he could get there well before her. 

And so he would but for that whimsical element of chance, 
which will for ever muddle up the affairs of this world and dumb- 
found the prophets. Whether it came from the want of his lights, 
or from his mind being full of the thoughts of his rival, he allowed 
too little by half a foot in taking the sharp turn upon the Basing- 
stoke road. The empty trap and the frightened horse clattered 
away into the darkness, while the Squire’s groom crawled out of 
the ditch into which he had been shot. Hestruck a match, looked 
down at his groaning companion, and then, after the fashion of 
rough, strong men when they see what they have not seen before, 
he was very sick. 

The Doctor raised himself a little on his elbow in the glint of 
the match. Hecaught a glimpse of something white and sharp 
bristling through his trouser leg half way down the shin. 

‘Compound !"’ he groaned. ‘‘A three months’ job,” and fainted. 

When he came to himself the groom was gone, for he had 
acudded off to the Squire's house for help, but a small page was 
holding a gig-lamp in front of his injured leg, and a woman, with 
an open case of polished instruments gleaming in the yellow light, 
was deftly slitting up his trouser with a crooked pair of scissors. 

“ Tt’s all right, Doctor,” said she soothingly. ‘Iam so sorry 
about it. You can have Dr. Horton to-morrow, but I am sure 
you will allow me to help you to-night. I could hardly believe 
my eyes when I saw you by the roadside.” 

‘‘ The groom has gone for help,” groaned the sufferer. 

‘‘ When it comes we can move vou into the gig. A little more 
light, John! So! Ah, dear, dear, we shall have laceration unless 
we reduce this before we move you. Allow me to give you a 
whiff of chloroform, and I have no doubt that I can secure it 
sufficiently to - 

Dr. Ripley never heard the end of that sentence. He tried to 
faise a hand and to murmur something in protest, but a sweet 
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‘‘ But apart from that, you know that the principle of the thing 
is all wrong.” 

‘You think there 1s nothing to be said on the other side?” 

‘‘Good heavens! do you?” 

‘Well, I don’t know. It struck me during the night that we 
may have been a little narrow in our views.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, James. It’s all very fine for women to win prizes 
in the lecture room, but you know as well as I do that they are no 
use in an emergency. Now I warrant that this woman was all 
nerves when she was setting your leg. That reminds me that | 
had better just take a look at it and see that it 1s all right.” 

‘¢T would rather that you did not undo it,’”’ said the patient. ‘1 
have her assurance that it is all right.” 

Brother William was deeply shocked. 

‘< Of course, if a woman's assurance is of more value than the 
opinion of the assistant surgeon of a London hospital, there is 
nothing more to be said,’”’ he remarked. 

‘‘T should prefer that you did not touch it,” said the patient 
firmly, and Dr. William went back to London that evening in a 
huff. The lady, who had heard of his coming, was much surprisec 
on learning his departure. 

‘‘We had a difference upon a point of professional etiquette,” 
said D:. James, and it was all the explanation he would vouchsafe. 

For two long months Dr. Ripley was brought in contact. with 
his rival every day, and he learned many things which he had not 
known before. She was a charming companion, as well as a 
most assiduous doctor. Her short presence during the long, 
weary day was like a flower in a sand waste. What interested 
him was precisely what interested her, and she could meet him at 
every point upon equal terms. And yet under all her learning 
and her firmness ran a sweet, womanly nature, peeping out in her 
talk, shining in her greenish eyes, showing itself in a thousand 
subtle ways which the dullest of men could read. And he, though 
a bit of a prig and a pedant, was by no means dull, and haa 
honesty enough to confess when he was in the wrong. ° 

‘I don’t know how to apologise to you,” he said in his shame- 
faced fashion one day, when he had progressed so far as to be 
able to sit in an armchair with his leg upon another one; ‘‘1 fee! 
that I have been quite in the wrong.”’ 

‘‘ Why then ?” 

‘Over this woman question. I used to think that a woman 
must inevitably lose something of her charm if she took up such 
studies,” 
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his hand upon hers as it felt for his pulse, and he asked her if she 
would be his wife.” 

‘What, and unite the practices ?"’ said she. 

He started in pain and anger. ‘“ Surely you do not attribute 
any such base motive to me!” hecried. ‘I love you as unsel- 
fishly as ever a woman was loved.” 

‘‘No, I was wrong. It was a foolish speech,” said she, moving 
her chair a little back, and tapping her stethoscope upon her knee. 
“Forget that I ever said it. I am so sorry to cause you any 
disappointment, and I appreciate most highly the honour which 
you do me, but what you ask is quite impossible.” 

With another woman he might have urged the point, but his 
instincts told him that it was quite useless with this one. Her 
tone of voice was conclusive. He said nothing, but leaned back in 
his chair a stricken man. 

‘‘T am so sorry,” she said again. ‘If I had known what was 
passing in your mind I should have told you earlier that I intend 
to devote my life entirely to science. There are many women 
with a capacity for marriage, but few with a taste for biology. 
I will remain true to my own line then. I came down here 
while waiting for an opening in the Paris Physiological 
Laboratory. I have just heard that there is a vacancy for 
me there, and so you will be troubled no more by my 
intrusion upon your practice. I havedone you an injustice just as 
you did me one. I thought you narrow and pedantic, with no good 
quality. I have learned during your illness to appreciate you better, 
and the recollection of our friendship will always be a very pleasant 
one to me.”’ 

And so it came about that in a very few weeks there was only 
one doctor in Hoyland. But folks noticed that the one had aged 
many years in a few months, that a weary sadness lurked always in 
the depths of his blue eyes, and that he was less concerned than 
ever with the eligible young ladies whom chance, or their carefu! 
country mammas, placed jn his wav, 
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Ever since I met with this awkward experience I have taken 
care to record every instance of ‘ topsy-turvydom” that I have 
come across, in order to practise the golden rule of ‘doing at 
Rome as the Romans do.” I now find that my memorandum 
book contains a very large collection of curious facts, and thinking 
that their publication may be of interest to the English reader, and 
serve to illustrate some of the peculiar characteristics of the two 
nations, I venture to bring the following points before his notice. 

a The first most striking 
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lines on their paper, and the 
Japanese perpendicular; thus, 
the columns of a Japanese paper are horizontal, very different 
from those to which my readers are accustomed. 

Again, an English book begins where ours ends, and the 
leaves are turned over by the finger at the top of the page from 
right to left, whilst leaves of a Japanese book are turned at the 
bottom from left to right. Then, too, the ‘footnote’ in 
i:ngland is the ‘“‘ headnote” in Japan, and when we have to insert 
a remark ona slip of paper, we attach it at the bottom instead of 
at the top, as Enelishmen venerally do. And, finally, in’ our 
libraries we pile the books on a shelf one on the top of the other 
instead of ranging them side by side. Another strange ‘ topsy- 
turvydom” will be observed in the matter of personal names and 
addresses. In Japan it is the custom to give the general descrip- 
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The women of the two countries present many striking points 
of contrast. In England it is considered proper and becoming for 
ladies to expose the neck, shoulders, breast, and arms when 
dressed for a party, whilst with us a person with bare feet is 
regarded as being of the first fashion by the lower classes of 
Japan. So that in England the ladies expose the upper part of 
their bodies and carefully hide the lower, whilst in Japan it is 
the lower portion which is exposed, and the upper, that is, the 
shoulders, arms, and neck, which are most carefully clothed. 

Curly hair, which is so rapturously admired by the Western 
fair ‘one, is most distasteful to the dark beauty of the East. The 
narrowest parts of an English lady's dress are the sleeves and 
waist ; in the Japanese costume these parts are the widest. It 
appears to me that young English girls dress in much plainer 
and quieter colours than the elderly ladies. It is not at all 
uncommon to see ladies past middle age wearing costumes so 
bright and gaudy as to astonish the newly-arrived visitor from 
Japan, who has been accustomed to a very different fashion in his 
own land. 

The musumé (or young girl) of the Land of the Rising Sun 
wears bright-hued garments, richly ornamented with various 
' designs, until she reaches the age of sixteen or seventeen. She 
then substitutes for her beautiful and brilliant garments a plain 
and simple, yet stylish, dress, of very quiet but delicate colours. 

Another matter with regard to English customs in dress, 
which strike a Japanese visitor very forcibly, is that both men and 
women wear different dresses at different times of the day. All 
my readers are familiar with the morning coat, afternoon tea 
gown, evening dress, &c., which are worn all the year round. We 
Japanese do not make the slightest difference between the morning 
and evening dress, but it is usual to wear a different costume 
during each season of the year. The final point of contrast in 
the matter of dress which I shall notice is the garb worn for 
mourning, which is generally of black in this country, but 1s 
invariably of white amongst the Japanese. When a Japanese 
female walks she turns the toes inwards, but an English woman 
turns the toes outwards. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his book, asserts that ‘‘ men in Japan are 
most emphatically not the inferior sex,’’ and I hasten to add that 
women in England are just as emphatically not the inferior sex, 
but quite the contrary. Look, for example, at an English dinner 
party. To begin with, the lady occupies a higher seat at table 
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When you join the ladies a little later you will find them all 
(including the hostess) seated in the most comfortable chairs, 
quite as a matter of course, whilst the gentlemen appear as 
though doomed to remain standing for the rest of the day, 
engaged in the duty of pleasing and entertaining the ladies. It 
is the lady who acquaints the hostess, not the host, mind, of her 
intention to depart. It is the lady who first walks out of the 
room and enters the carriage, whilst her husband or other male 
companions follow. Even these facts sink into insignificance in 
comparison with an incident which I have often witnessed in 
China, that of an English lady, comfortably seated in a sedan 
chair, carried by four coolies, whilst her husband trotted by 
her side, where, in my opinion, only a servant ought to be. 
I am inclined to think this an exceptional case, because I have 
not seen in England (where there are now no sedan chairs) any 
man running along by the side of the carriage in which his wife 
is riding. As a contrast to the above, some short account of 
Japanese customs may be found interesting. 

At home a wife has to serve her husband, but he never waits 
on her. If there is no maid, the wife waits upon her lord during 
his meals and whilst he is dressing, and she fetches and carries 
for him as he orders, not requests. 

When they go out, ‘it is my lord’s jinrikisha” (to quote fed 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s book) ‘‘ that bowls off first; the wife gets 
into hers as best she can and trundles along behind.” What an 
extraordinary contrast! But more curious and amusing is the 
fact that the very man who may strut proudly into a drawing- 
room before his wife, when she is dressed & la $aponaise, always 
gives her precedence when she is dressed & la Européenne. No 
wonder the Japanese ladies possess quite a mania for ed a 
attire. 

It is an almost invariable rule in England to hold the marriage 
ceremony at a church, and the assistance of a clergyman is essential. 
But the Japanese avoid the church or temple, and are also very 
careful to exclude priests (especially Buddhist priests, who only 
discharge the sad offices of burial) from the joyful ceremony of 
marriage. In England, too, marriages generally take place in the 
morning, in Japan the evening is invariably chosen. In England, 
also, the bride and her friends provide the wedding breakfast, and 
the bridegroom and his friends proceed to her home after leaving 
the church. But in Japan the bridegroom prepares the wedding 
feast, and it is at his house that the marriage ceremony takes 
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the waiters in China, as in England, are generally men, but this 
duty is performed in Japan exclusively by women. 

The materials employed and the system of cooking cakes and 
pastry in China resemble those in England more than those in 
Japan. 

A very striking similarity exists between the tools and imple- 
ments used by English and Chinese workmen both in shape and 
method of use, in each case differing entirely from Japanese 
tools. The English and Chinese carpenters, for instance, saw 
and plane away from themselves, whereas the Japanese do. just 
the contrary. t 

When the Chinese enter accounts in a book they write down 
the items as in England—the article first, the price afterwards. 
In Japan you have the figure representing the price first, and the 
name of the article afterwards. 

Even in the nursery you find the same diversity of custom, for 
whilst the English and Chinese babies are carried in the arms, 
those of Japan are held with the hands to the mother’s back. 

In conclusion, there is, however, one ‘‘topsy-turvyness ” 
which 1 think sufficiently supports my theory set forth in the 
beginning of this article. I say it supports my theory because 
you, my readers, are a-nation which have boasted that ‘‘ upon 
your Empire the sun never sefs,” whilst the writer comes from 


the country which proudly styles itself ‘‘The Land of the Rising 
Sun.” 
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Phe Sultan's Fate. 


By H. N. CRELLIN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY STANLEY L. Woop. 
Oe 
LE SULTAN S’AMUSE. 


ULTAN AHMED was not an energetic nor a warlike 
Sultan. 

He was not a bad man, nor a contemptible one by any means. 
He had many of the fine qualities and abilities of his famous 
ancestors, if he had chosen to exercise them, but, so far, he had 
not chosen to exercise them. They were there, but they were 
dormant. | 

It was a matter of education. Had Ahmed been brought up 
in the bracing atmosphere of the camp, he would no doubt have 
developed the great and martial qualities which had distinguished 
the bravest of his forefathers. | 

In his case, during the long reign of his father, he had lived 
in the seclusion of the Kafes or Cage. 

His horizon had been the narrow limits of the third court of 
the Seraglio. His attention had been confined to the petty details 
of court intrigue, with the result that even now, after he had 
ascended the throne and girt upon him the sword of Othman, war 
and politics were to him little more than words. He could not 
realise the stern delight of battle which had inspired his great 
predecessors, or take any account of the feelings and opinions of 
his people or his most faithful officers. 

When he looked upon the stern and rugged features of the 
Viziers and Emirs who had led, and would lead, his armies, he 
little suspected the anger and resentment with which they viewed 
the conduct of the Sovereign who lived secluded in the Seraglio, 
and never ventured forth to show himself upon the field of battle. 

But if these men regarded him in anger and almost disdain, 
there were others more immediately surrounding him, and more 
intimately acquainted with his real character, who served him with 
enthusiastic and affectionate loyalty. . 

For Ahmed, who, as we have said, was not a bad man, had no 
intention of being a bad monarch. Unfortunately, from his want 
of energy and proper appreciation of his duties, he certainly was 
not a good one. 

He might, had he chosen to exert himself, have fought for the 
faith and governed his people with wholesome severity and 
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of their victories being thrown away, and their lives uselessly 
sacrificed, on expeditions contributing nothing to the strength 
and security of your Empire.” 

“Mother,” the Sultan would answer, ‘‘I take no heed of 
grumblers. It is well for them I do not, or their heads should 
answer for it. I am Sultan, and my will should be their law.”’ 

‘‘ Nevertheless,’’ said the Sultana Validé, ‘the danger is not 
theirs only ; dost thou not remember the end of Sultan Ibrahim ?”’ 

Now Sultan Ahmed remembered Ibrahim's fate right well ; he 
could call to mind all the particulars that are related of it. How 
the leaders of the revolt had sought the presence of the Sultana 
Validé, how they had demanded the deposition of Ibrahim, and 
the enthronement of his little son Mohamet in his stead. How 
vainly she had sought to soothe them, and turn away their wrath 
from Ibrahim. How she had failed in averting the Sultan's 
downfall, and had been obliged with her own hands to place the 
turban on the head of her little grandson. Lastly, he pictured to 
himself the closing scene within the prison walls—the pleadings, 
the cries for mercy of the wretched Ibrahim, the short struggle, 
the imprecations and curses of the prisoner, interrupted suddenly 
by the tightening cord around his neck. 

Filled with these reflections the Sultan sat for some time in 
silence, then with a winning smile, a smile seldom vouchsafed to any 
but his Mother, he replied, ‘‘ Make thy mind easy, my Mother, thy 
Son is no Ibrahim, and we will hope for him a better fate. Telf me 
now something of the Lily and the Rose, for I would be amused." 

What mother can be obdurate with the son she loves? ‘The 
Sultana Validé, smilingly in answer to his smile, forgets her 
anxieties, her cautions, her wise saws, and tells of the chagrin of 
the Lily or the triumph of the Rose at the loss or gain of some 
coveted piece of preferment for an adherent of one side or the 
other; or of the schemes on foot to modify in accordance with 
their wishes or their interests the Imperial policy in a matter of 
some unruly province or some disturbed frontier. 

To all this the Sultan listens with the amused interest of one 
observing unobserved the plotting of his puppets. 

Many other things conzerning the practiccs and intrigues of 
many other dwellers in the Seraglio limits does he get during these 
daily interviews with the Sultana Validé, and had he to bear rule 
over the Seraglio only he would be indeed a model ruler. Always 
well informed, bearing all things with good humour, and ever ready 
to encourage modest merit and rebuke unscrupulous ambition. 
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II. 
THE AGA OF THE JANISSARIES. 


N the days of Sultan Ahmed the Janissaries 
had not yet attained to that condition of 
lawlessness when, like the pretorian guards 
of ancient Rome, they set up and pulled down 
the ruler of the Empire at their own good 
will and pleasure, and solely in accordance 
with the interests of their own body. 

But already they were becoming con- 
’ scious of their power, and apt to figure as the 

instigators and instruments of revolution. 
oes The Aga of the Janissaries was a man 

-4- who, although of base origin, possessed 

great ambition and force of character, 
mM -.y,. with considerable natural endowments. 

Poe 4 Perceiving that the conduct of affairs was 
giving rise to much popular discontent, he 
entered into negotiations withcertain Ulemas, 

| and offered himself to beard the lion in his 
oe den, and take the measures necessary for 
securing ‘a ener administration of the functions of government. 

In pursuance of this scheme, and in fulfilment of his promise, he 
proceeded next morning, accompanied by the Ulemas and several 
high officials, together with a bodyguard of fifty Janissaries, to 
the Khana-Divan, where the Grand Vizier sat to administer 
justice in the name and in place of the Sultan his master. 

When the Grand Vizier had taken his seat, the Aga of the 
Janissaries, addressing him, said, ‘‘Grand Vizier, we are here 
to-day to impeach thine administration of the Empire. Thou 
well knowest how the Infidels gain victories over us and seize the 
frontier provinces, how every post is given through Harem 
influence to worthless adventurers. All this must cease, and, as a 
beginning, thou thyself must give place to another. Send, there- 
fore, to the Sultan, that he may come and hear us himself, and 
grant the reasonable requests we have to prefer.” 

The Grand Vizier, seeing that the Aga was surrounde. by 
fifty stalwart and well-armed men, perceived that there was 
nothing for it but to obey. 

He answered, therefore, ‘‘ I will, as I needs must, send and bez 
the Sultan to come to you, to receive your requests, or rather, I | 
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might say, considering the force you have brought with you, your 
commands.” 

Now in the hall of the Divan there was a curtained gallery, 
communicating with the inner courts of the Seraglio, and placed 
there in order that the Sultan might at any time, and unobserved, 
watch the proceedings in the hall, and see what manner of 
justice was being administered in his name. 

And it chanced that on this particular morning the Sultan 
happened to be in the gallery, and heard with amazement the bold 
and menacing language of the Aga. 

Had he been prudent he would have retired quickly and 
summoned aid against the rebellious chieftain; had he been a 
coward he might have attempted to escape in time from the 
threatened danger. As he was simply brave and impulsive, and 
little used to count the cost of his actions, when he heard what 
the Aga said, the fierce spirit of his race blazed up within him, 
and he strode down at once into the hall and confronted the Aga. 

When the Grand Vizier saw the Sultan enter unarmed and 
alone, he recognised that a fatal step had been taken, but one too 
late to remedy. 

‘‘ Mourad Ali,’’ said Ahmed, addressing the Aga by his name, 
‘‘thou hast asked to see thy Master. He is here; what hast 
thou to say ?”’ 

The Aga, who was a bold man and confident, answered plainly, 
‘“My Padishah, the case is this: thy whole Empire perishes by 
reason of the meddling of thy women. Men are appointed to 
all offices who are unfit; war languishes, and thine enemies 
rejoice ; the leaders of thy troops have no valour, and thy Judges 
no justice. These are the evils from which we suffer, and, my 
Padishah, the remedies demanded are these: the Grand Vizier must 
vive place to a better, thy Kadins that mislead thee must be banished, 
and the incapables they have appointed must be dismissed.” 

‘*‘ Mourad Ali,” said Ahmed, ‘‘ these words come very ill from thy 
lips. What wert thou, and who made thee, Aga, but myself? And 
did I not but recently appoint thy brother Governor of Roumelia? Are 
these some of the appointments of which thou dost now complain ?” 

‘‘My Padishah,” said the Aga, ‘‘these were thine own 
appointments, and had none other than such as these been made, 
small cause indeed for complaint would there have been.” 

For a few minutes the Sultan sat silent. Then he said, 
** Mourad Ali, I perceive the armed guard with thee, and that I am 
in thy power. Do not suppose me so simple as not to understand. 
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that thou wouldst never dare to use this language to me unless 
thou wert prepared to enforce much more than thou hast asked. 
My life, no doubt, is aimed at. I do not shrink; that which is 
written needs must come to pass, and no man can avert his fate. 
But this I say: I am no Ibrahim, I grant thee nothing, I scorn 
thy menaces, and only ask thee this—let no base slaves. lay hands 
upon me, but do thou thyself strike off my head, forfeit by trust- 
ing to such men as thyself, and so an end.”’ 

*‘My Padishah,” said Mourad, ‘‘’tis true that thou must die ; ‘tis 
either thou or we, for thou couldst never pardon this day's work. I 
am unworthy to lift my hand against thee, but the Silahdar Aga 
shall behead thee—then I will behead him, and thus avenge thee.” 

This he said, knowing that of all the officers of Ahmed the 
Silahdar Aga was the most faithful and devoted, and must by no 
means be allowed to survive his Master. 

The Silahdar Aga, who had entered the Hall with the Sultan, 
but who, during this conference with the rebel leader, had retired 
to the back of the Hall, where he held a whispered conversation 
with some of the Palace officials, now stepped forward, and stood 
beside his Master. 

‘‘ Damad,” said Ahmed to the Silahdar Aga, ‘for the last time 
I give thee a command. My time is come, fate cannot be gain- 
said, and it is written that thou who hast been faithful must be 
at once the instrument and viciim of these conspiring traitors. 
Never mind, take thy stand beside this strip of carpet on which I 
will kneel, offer one prayer to Allah, then when I bid you strike, 
strike hard and truly.” 

The scene within the Hall of the Divan was at this moment 
one not to be forgotten. In the centre knelt the Sultan, beside 
him stood the Silahdar Aga with his naked sword in hand ready 
to strike when Ahmed gave the word. Surrounding these, and 
keeping a clear space open in the centre of the Hall, stood Mourad 
Ali and the officers with him, and the fifty Janissaries, each with 
sword in hand, standing in line to enforce the execution. And 
outside this ring of steel a motley horde of slaves and porters, 
plaintiffs and defendants, all those, in short, who had happened 
this morning to be present for the ordinary business of the Court. 

The doors of the Hall having been fastened and guarded by 
the conspirators as they entered, all those within were kept per- 
force the witnesses of the tragedy being now enacted. 

Aer a few minutes spent in prayer, the Sultan said in a clear 
ance’ firra voice, “ Silahdar Aga, do thy duty, strike !"’ 
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HENRI ROCHEFORT AT HOME. 
By M. A. BELLoc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MEssrRs. FRADELLE AND YOUNG. 





-ENRI ROCHEFORT, Marquis, journalist, dramatist, 
duellist, ex-convict, and exile, will probably remain as one of 
the most striking figures of the France of the Nineteenth Century, 
were it only through the rough, but often true, art of the carica- 
turist, for few politicians have been so often cartooned as the great 
journalist. His tallupright figure and keen eagle face, surmounted 
by a shock of snow-white hair, has made him a striking per- 
sonality to the public imagination, whilst his paper, L’Intransi- 
geant, brings him into close daily communion with hundreds and 
thousands of his fellow-countrymen of all ranks and conditions, 
for even those who do not in the least agree with the editor of 
that brilliant little sheet make it a point of seeing what Rochefort 
‘‘has to say’’ on the theme of the hour. 

M. Rochefort has spent the last three years of his life as an 
exile, finding a hospitable shelter in England. Strange to say, 
he has made no attempt to learn the language of his hosts, for he 
fears that it might injure his style asa French pamphleteer ; for in 
hourly communication with his Paris office, he boasts that he can 
keep his finger on the pulse of political France even more firmly 
than if he were on his beloved boulevards. 

. Every evening is sent off from the Regent’s Park a short 
leader which may, the next morning, make or unmake the history 
of our lively neighbours. M. Rochefort’s memory, as regards 
both friends and foes, is phenomenal; those who have skeletons 
abiding in their cupboards tremble when they see their name 
mentioned in L’Intransigeant. 

Sitting in the large study of his London house, hung with 
splendid examples of Italian art, which makes it seem to the casual 
visitor an annex to the Louvre or National Gallery, M. Rochefort 
kindly consented to tell me something of his life and adventures. 

‘‘ Yes, I have had a strange life,” he observed, thoughtfully. 
‘To begin with, I was brought up between a Conservative father 
and a Republican mother, and, as is generally the case with us, 
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announced that he was coming to pay a visit to the Lycée, and I 
was ordered to compose a poem in his honour. Now this 
worthy man had shortly before adopted the children of a certain 
Larr, who had been executed as having been a party to the 
political assassination of General Bréa. So, seeking about for 
what would most annoy my masters and please the Archbishop, I 
thought of this as a theme on which to compose my verses. 
Imagine the horror of everybody (for this was shortly after the 
insurrection of 1848) when I was heard declaiming, not the com- 
pliments which were expected, but a violent Republican tirade, 
congratulating the Archbishop on his humanity in having adopted 
the unfortunate children of a political murderer!”’ 

‘IT suppose you began your journalistic career on leaving 
school ?”’ 

‘*Not so. My father, as you are doubtless aware, was himself 
a well-known dramatist and writer, but he died before I became 
of age, and, like many young men, I had to take what I could get. 
There had once been an idea of my becoming a doctor, but I 
was extremely nervous and impressionable, and dreaded even 
witnessing an operation, far less performing one. Therefore I 
was only too glad to get a small post as an employé in a Govern- 
ment office, and it was whilst there, in order to add somewhat to 
my modest salary of £1 a week, that I wrote several short plays. 
I made my début as journalist," added M. Rochefort, after a short 
pause, ‘ when I was twenty-seven, but I had already written many 
articles on theatrical criticism for the Charivari, and many other 
papers. Still, in those days critics were not paid what they are 
now, and I made but little way till two years later, when, to my 
infinite joy, for I had always had the keenest love and interest in 
everything that appertained to art, I was made Under-Inspector 
of the Fine Arts, with what then seemed a splendid salary of £120 
ayear. It was about this time that I began signing my articles 
‘Henri Rochefort,’ but none of our old family friends realised 
that it was Henri de Rochefort-Lucay who, on more than one 
occasion, got the papers for which he wrote suspended on account 
of the violence of his sentiments he expressed therein, for from the 
moment I was allowed my fling I began to write political 
articles.” 

‘TI suppose it was about this time, Monsieur, that you became 
known as a formidable duellist ?” 

The editor of L'Intransigeant laughed gaily. ‘I was trying 
the other day to count up the number of timesI had fought, 
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but I found that the number had escaped me. When I was a 
younger man, especially during the years between twenty and 
thirty, I used to accept challenges from all and sundry ; I have 
become more wise with time, and know now that to do so very 
often simply means giving an enemy a chance of bringing his 
name before the public. For instance, I remember once a man - 
sent me a challenge because I had written an article criticising 
Marshal Ney. I think he was considerably surprised when I 
tefused to go into the question, observing that to consider an 
historical judgment a cause for duelling would simply be to admit 
that anyone who has a fancy that way can lock the doors on the 
events of the past, and put the key in his pocket; and this, as 
a matter of principle, I would not allow to be done.” 

“ And which have been your most notable duels ?”’ 

“Four or five stand out in my memory,” he replied, medita- 
tively. ‘‘ My first, which was with a Spanish officer, after I had. 
written an article which he considered insulting to his sovereign; 
another with Prince Murat, in which I was wounded ; one with 
Paul de Cassagnac, where the same fate befell me, and one, since 
the war, in Switzerland, with an individual who sent me a chal- 
lenge on account of something I had written, though to this day 
Ido not know what was his excuse, for I do not believe that I 
had given him cause for offence.” 

The event which influenced the whole of Henri Rochefort’s 
life was the publication, in the year 1868, of La Lanterne. The 
very words now invoke, in the mind of those who can remember 
. what then occurred, the personality of the great journalist. Under 
the Empire the strictest censorship was exercised over the French 
press, but, notwithstanding this fact, on the first of January, 1868, 
a little red thirty-tWo page pamphlet made its appearance on the 
Boulevards, and had the widest success ; every word of La Lanterne 
was written by Rochefort himself; and he put all his skill and wit in 
holding up once a week the Third Empire to public shame and 
tdicule. Even in the drawing-rooms of the aristocratic Faubourg 
Saint Germain the pamphlet was read with enthusiasm, and it 
became fashionable for ladies to have the tips of their fingers 
slightly tinged with the bright red which was known to rub off the 
back of M. Rochefort’s organ. 

The first step taken by the Government was to forbid the sale 
of La Lanterne on the Boulevards, but this only increased its 
vogue elsewhere. Finally, the eleventh number was seized, and 
the proprietor-editor was condemned, by default, to a year’s im- 
Prisonment, and a fine of ten thousand francs (£400). 
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crossed the frontier, but the Government, knowing I had opposed 
my candidature, and fearing, I imagine, that the news of my 
arrest would precipitate matters, gave me a safe conduct till the 
elections were over. My rival was, oddly enough, M. Sadi Carnot, 
who represented the Moderate Republicans of the Paris constitu- 
ency for which I was standing. I won the seat by four thousand 
votes, and then entered for the first time the Corps Législatif.” 

‘‘It was shortly after this, Monsieur, that the sad affair of 
Victor Noir occurred ? ”’ 

“Yes. Although I was compelled to give up the publication 
of La Lanterne on my return to Paris, I had started a new 
paper, the Marseillaise, and Noir was a member of my staff. 
The rights of this tragic affair will never be known. I have 
always held the theory that Pierre Bonaparte, when he fired 
at Victor Noir, believed that he was firing at me; for he 
had sent me a challenge a few days before, and had asked 
me to come and see him in his house at Auteuil. This I 
had not done. Now it so happened that Victor Noir was 
asked by another journalist to carry a letter for him to Bonaparte, 
and, before he had had time to explain his business, the latter had 
shot him dead! I need hardly tell you that the murderer was 
acquitted. On the other hand, I might, on account of a somewhat 
violent article which I wrote on the matter, have been judged 
and condemned to an ignominious punishment. However, 
the Government chose a more summary method of disposing 
of me. On the 2nd of February I was presiding over a public 
meeting, when suddenly a number of policemen burst into the hall, 
arrested me, and took me, without further ado, to the prison of 
Sainte Pelagic, and the next day the whole of my staff was also 
arrested. I was let out for a short time, in order to appear as a 
witness at the trial of Pierre Bonaparte, but, on the declaration of 
war with Prussia, I was once more put into prison, and there I 
languished, feeling, as you may imagine, terribly out of it, till the 
famous 4th of September, when the Republic was proclaimed, and 
my friends, accompanied by a large crowd, came and opened my 
prison gates.” 

“How is it, then, Monsieur, that you were by this same 
Republican party afterwards exiled to New Caledonia ?” 

‘Oh, that is a long story. My journalism was again respon- 
sible for that. I founded Le Mot d’Ordre, in which I started and 
carried on a violent campaign against Thiers and the Government 
of Versailles ; but, on the other hand, I also attacked frequently the 
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were being most kindly cared for by Madame Juliette Adam and her 
large-hearted husband, and I had news of them frequently. 
Imagine, then, my disgust when, on the 24th of May, 1873, I 
received an intimation that I was to be sent away to New 
Caledonia. My friend, Victor Hugo, did his best to obtain a 
commutation of sentence, but his letters received no reply; and 
on the 8th of August I started for the penal colony with a 
number of others, among whom was Louise Michel. We were 
looked upon by the people who had charge of us as wild beasts— 
that is the only explanation I can give for the fact that we were 
enclosed on deck in large iron cages. 

‘‘T did not entirely regret my sojourn in the convict settle- 
ment, for it taught me many things and won me many good 
friendships. That does not imply, however,” added M. Rochefort, 
laughing, ‘that I was not exceedingly glad to get away on the 
2oth of March, 1874, when I and five others, among whom was 
the unfortunate Olivier Pain, persuaded a captain belonging to the 
British Merchant Service to help us make our escape. Everything 
went off without a hitch, and I shall never forget the kindly recep- 
tion given us in Australia, for you must remember we had no 
money, and, I was going to add, no clothes; indeed, I had to 
borrow a small sum before I could send a telegram to Monsieur 
Adam, telling him where we were, and asking him to send mea 
thousand pounds. When this money arrived, we came straight 
to England, where I had once more the joy of clasping my 
children in my arms.” 

‘¢ And during the last twenty years, Monsieur ?” 

‘¢ My history since then,’ he replied, smiling, ‘‘ has been public 
property. ‘The General Amnesty of July, 1880, enabled me to go 
back to Paris, and it was then that I started L’Intransigeant. I 
confess I am much attached to my halfpenny oriflamme ; in it I 
try. day by day to tell my readers something about those who are 
governing them,” and once more Monsieur Rochefort smiled 
grimly. ‘I am never so happy as when I am writing. My 
methods of work? Well, I always use a stereoscopic pen, a most 
excellent little weapon, brought me from America by my son. As 
to my articles, I only make up my minda few moments before 
sitting down to write what the subject is to be. You seelam ina 
peculiar position. People often bring me political documents of 
the greatest importance, and I make use of them as occasions 
arise. For instance, I possess a list of all the deputies and 
senators who accepted bribes over the Panama business.” 
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incalculable harm to the cause of Liberty, and, though you will 
probably not share my opinion, I may tell you that I am firmly 
convinced that many so-called Anarchist outrages are really 
planned and carried out by the police. ‘The same may be said of 
political assassinations. It 1s so easy to use as a tool some poor 
half-crazy fool, who hopes in this way to win notoriety and fame.” 


SF Gungle Circe. 


By BircH VYE. ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. JACK. 


HAD been through all the experiences of a new arrival, and 
tea-planting for some years, when, partly from sympathy, 
and partly from curiosity, I had ridden over to the only tea estate 
near my own, to wait the advent of a new-comer. My late neigh- 
bour was to leave at once for home on handing over charge of the 
property, and I consequently expected to be of some service to his 
successor. It was in this way that I first met and knew Ewen 
Finlay, and he was then even as I ever afterwards knew him, that 
is in the flesh, handsome, irresponsible, capricious, lovable as 
mortal could be. When we had “tiffined,’’ squared up business 
matters, and my old neighbour had started away, leaving us alone 
together, we soon struck up a friendship, and before I rode away 
that night had determined to see as much of each other as might 
be in the future. 

One is not disposed to be hypercritical in the matter of an 
acquaintance formed under the circumstances I have described, 
and I went away from our first meeting with something approach- 
ing an affection for my new chum. And so through the cool 
season, when we were much together, and the rains, when our work 
kept us apart, our friendship grew till our respective coolies came 
to look on us as brothers. 

Then came a break. We were never better friends than when 
we parted one night at my bungalow after a game of tennis; but 
days. and then weeks, went by without my seeing anything of 
Ewen. I should have ridden over, needless to say, but I got fever, 
and was down with it for nearly a month, and during all that 


time he never came near me. I could get no answer from him to 
any notes, and when at last I was strong enough, it was with a 


melancholy anticipation of finding him in some such quandary as 
that from which I had just emerged that I prepared to visit him. 
Before starting, however, I called up the messenger that I had 
sent from time to time with my letters, and cross-examined him. 
To all my queries he returned the same answer, ‘“* He had never 
seen the Sahib—only the Mem-sahib.” 
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The boat left at daybreak, but I slept on board, and took a 
last look at my friend as I went on shore, before it was light. 

He was fast asleep, with the lamp shining in his face, and I 
noticed how worn and thin it was, though handsome as ever. 
I could not wake him, but something prompted me to cut a little 
of his golden hair with some scissors that lay beside his berth, and 
this, with a heavy heart, I took back with me on shore. I wished 
often afterwards I had not done so. 

I started back to my garden as the steamer moved away, and 
I think it was with wet eyes I did so. 

When I got back I locked up Ewen’s hair in my desk, and 
tried to forget all that was unpleasant in his history in the heavy 


duties I had undertaken. 
ate ats * * 


Some months after the events of which I have last written 
happened, when the hot weather was commencing, I found one 
night that I could not get to sleep. I was at Ewen’s old garden, 
in his bungalow, to which I had removed when taking over charge 
of his estate in addition to my own. I had heard from him in a 
letter replete with effusive expressions of gratitude, and had 
received another couched in similar terms from his_ parents. 
Among other things mentioned was the fact that he was to be 
married shortly. 

I was delighted by this news, for it went to show that he had 
either never remembered his unhappy infatuation of the past, or, 
at all events, had effaced it from consideration. 

From the hour that Ewen went away, to the time of which I 
am writing, I never set eyes upon or heard of the woman who 
had worked the mischief, and this contrary to my expectations, 
for I had resignedly anticipated a series of indignation visits and 
scenes. 

But, to return from digression, as I have said, I found I could 
not sleep, and after many fruitless efforts, got up from my bed 
and laid down in a long chair in the verandah, just outside the 
large sitting-room, in which a lamp was burning. 

It was again moonlight, and I lay looking down the road that 
passed the bungalow and stretched on in a broad white line, 
between the low bushes, until it lost itself, a mile or so away, in 
the jungle. 

It was just as it appeared the night I drove Ewen down to the 
steamer, and my thoughts ran back to that evening as ] 
drowsily looked out on the same scene, 
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Presently I thought I saw, in the far distance, a cloud of white 
dust on the road ; just such as a rider makes in his progress... It 
was hardly likely that anyone would be riding by at that hour, 
and I was at a loss to account for the incident. Still it came on. 
presenting the same aspect, till it was near enough for me to see 
that there was nothing, as an accompaniment, to cause it. As it 
came closer it seemed as if the wind were lifting it and driving 
it along, as the gust that precedes a storm sometimes will do. 
When it was within a stone’s throw of the bungalow, it whirled 
up into a kind of column, and, dissipating itself in the air, 
vanished. 

It was peculiar certainly, but not more so than to cause a 
merely passing interest in me as I watched, and, when it had 
gone, I half closed my eyes again. 

Presently, I don’t know what prompted me to do so, I looked 
over my shoulder into the room within, and as I looked I believe 
my heart stopped beating, and my limbs stiffened as I lay. 

There, standing by the lamp, in front of my desk, was that 
woman, and even then, unnerved though I was, I believe I had 
the courage to curse her! There she stood just as I had last seen 
her. My desk was open before her, and on the ground beside her 
was a brass l6tah or bowl. In one hand she held a small split 
bamboo, with an ember in it, and in the other the packet from my 
desk containing Ewen’'s hair. 

Her face had a faint smile upon it, and if it were ever possible 
for a face to be hideous, and yet superbly beautiful, at one and the 
same time, hers was so then. I was fascinated, and could only 
just look and live. 

She opened the packet, and took from it some of the bright 
hair, lit it with the ember, laid it gently on the surface of the 
water in the létah and watched it, her lips moving gently all the 
while. It went out presently with a hiss. Then she lit some 
more and treated it as she had done the first, and then, oh! 
horror! the purdahs in the doorway behind her moved, and Ewen 
Finlay came into the room, just as if he had stepped from his bed, 
but with the same dazed, wild look in his face that I had seen 
there when in her presence before. 

She did not move her eyes from the létah until he stood beside 
her, then she turned to him, and her face altered and became 
beautiful only. 

He drooped his head, and she folded her arms about his neck, 
and drew him to her. 
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Then a fierce hand seemed to whirl everything before my eyes 
ina wild glare of confusion, and I fell back senseless in my chair. 

Some days must have passed of which I remember nothing, 
and by that time an assistant I had been expecting arrived, and 
I went for a trip on the river to try to recuperate and pull myself 
together. 

After a few weeks’ holiday I came back and found a pile of 
letters waiting me—some from home. One of these last had a 
black border, and, as with trembling fingers I opened it, I guessed 
its message. 

Ewen was dead. He died, it seems, on the night of his 
marriage, and his wife was like to die herself of her loss. 

I never again beheld that she-devil, and I cannot bear to try to 
even imagine who or what she was. 

I am writing this in the room where many of these things 
happened ; the white road lies before my eyes, and before another 
night has gone I shall have passed down it for the last time, and 
have turned my back for ever upon its hateful associations. 
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‘¢'Pon my honour, Aunt Vinnie, it’s the same tea I always——" 

I held up my finger. ‘‘ Send,” I said, ‘‘ for the servant who 
made it.” 

‘“ Moulla Khan!" my nephew shouted, and the man appeared. 
*©Go for him, Aunt Vinnie! He understands a little English.” 

The man stood before me, and I felt that the moment for 
asserting myself as the moral head of Vernon’s household had 
come. To make myself plainer, I took the cup and emptied its 
contents scornfully into the slop-basin. ‘‘ This cha," I said, 
slowly, looking fixedly at Moulla Khan, “very plenty bad cha. 
Reason why because, I tell you. Too much cha in pot—no boii 
water.” 

The man turned volubly to Vernon in great excitement, joining 
his hands together as if he were imploring my nephew to save his 
life. ‘* Tell him I won't do anything to him this time,”’ I added, 
hurriedly, ‘‘ but he'll have to make it over again.” 

‘‘He says it is made as I always have it, Aunt Vinnie, but it 
may'be-very bad. for all that. And he says that he did make it 
with boiling water.” 

‘Rubbish and nonsense, Vernon. I'll thank you to believe 
that I know when tea is properly made. ‘The water was not 
boiling.” 

‘Pani boil nua,” insisted Moulla Khan, with an injured 
expression. ‘* Four ’clock boil nua! Albut boil pani hat!” 

‘‘ What does he say ?"’ I asked Major Parker, who had hither- 
to modestly kept out of the conversation. He was a little man, 
very mild-mannered. , 

‘‘He says, Miss Moffat, that, not only has the water boiled, 
but that it boiled at four o'clock. Therefore, without doubt, it is 
boiled water.”’ 

‘¢ Poor ignorant heathen!" I said, as both the men laughed in 
what I thought a heartless way. ‘‘ He doesn't know the difference. 
Tell him to bring some tea, and with my spirit lamp I will begin 
at once to teach him,” and in ten minutes tea was made, Moulla 
Khan looking respectfully on, which it was possible to drink with- 
out risking the entire destruction of one’s nervous system. 

‘Aunt Vinnie,” remarked Vernon, a quarter of an hour later, 
“TI tremble to show you your quarters, but it must be done 
sooner or later, and I fancy vou would like to lie down or unpack, 
or something. Will you come now?” , 

We stepped out into the gathering dusk, and I noticed that 
the place had become populous. Tires were burning here and 
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sary for Major Parker to shoot six times at the peacock, I’m sure 
ne was perfectly right in doing so.” 

Major Parker turned crimson under my commendation. My 
nephew looked unusually solemn, and Mr. Jones continued to 
laugh at his own attempt at wit. 

‘‘There are the tail feathers, Miss Moffat—no end of ’em,"’ 
said Major Parker. ‘If you would like them—ladies. sometimes 
do—I’'ll have them salted and dried for you. They're rather 
pretty.” 

I was about to acknowledge the compliment and graciously 
accept, when I suddenly realised what I was doing. ‘* Peacock 
feathers !"’ I exclaimed. ‘I am very much obliged to you, Major 
Parker, but nothing could induce me to take them. I suppose 
nothing in the world is as unlucky as peacock’s feathers. I hope 
you will have them thrown away at once. I'm not superstitious, 
- but there’s something about peacock’s feathers that is never 
known to fail. I hope there's no harm in eating peacock.” 

They assured me that this bird was constantly eaten in camp, 
and that nobody was ever known to be any the worse for it, and 
among the various other dishes which Radabullub offered me I 
tried to forget having partaken of it. But the memory of it 
haunts me still, and I only hope that things will stop happening 
which I can trace, directly or indirectly, back to that peacock. 

I was perfectly willing to sit up and chat with them for awhile 
after dinner, but they all. pressed me so solicitously to retire and 
try to get.a little rest after my arduous day that I consented. 
A full moon had risen trom behind the hills, and under it they 
made a thin blue shadow along the horizon. One could almost 
count the big white stones in the river bed, and the little stream 
that hurried along the middle of it murmured and called as it 
went in a way that I had not noticed at all in the daytime. 
Every shrub and tree stood out by itself in the silence; only the 
long leaves of the plantains by the road waved up and down, 
everything else was as motionless as if it were listening. The 
forest on all sides was black in the moonlight, and seemed to 
nave drawn closer round. Far in the distance something cried. 

‘“What’s that?” I asked Vernon. : 

‘Only a barking deer. You're not nervous about sleeping in 
a tent, Aunt Vinnie?” 

‘If I were I don't see how I could help myself," I responded, 
‘‘but I'm not. At least, I don’t think I am.” 

‘‘ There isn't the least reason to be,” said Vernon. ‘ And there 
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written, it is often easy to lead up to it, especially as burlesque 
audiences are very tolerant of inconsistencies. It is not always 
so easy to think of a good theme for a song to be inserted ina 
new piece. The music-hall scene of ‘Morocco Bound’ gives 
scope for the introduction of any mortal 
thing, but in the piece I am now 
writing I have much less liberty. 

‘The chief trouble of this 
class of piece is that it has 
always to be completed in a 
_ hurry, no matter how long one 
k has been over it. The cast is 


Taj 

















» partly unsettled, and there is 
always some important change 
to be made at the last moment. 

Besides, in a topical piece, many 

— parts have to be left till the last, 

to give room for fresh allusions. 

‘‘For the writing of a comic song there 
are generally two things of importance : one 
is the subject, and the other the refrain. 
In topical songs the refrain makes the 

topic. Ingetting the refrain of a comic 
song, it has to have an easy rhythm, 
easily sung, and with a swing to it; this 
limits one a good deal. One often gets 

a pretty metrical effect which cannot 

be put to a pretty tune, and, of course, 

certain letters and combinations of letters 

have to be avoided. When I write a 

comic song I always havea tune in my 

head, just the idea of the rhythm to 
which I think the thing would go pro- 
perly. 

‘¢The next thing to consider is what 
deve, 

“s amount of rhymes I can get for the 
burden of the song. Sometimes one gets a very good 
burden which is useless because there are only two or three 
rhymes to it. I generally put the rhymes down one side of the 
page; then I pick out those that lend themselves to use, and 
their number settles whether I repeat the rhyme before the refrain 
or only once. I alternate double and single rhymes as much as 
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as detailed in his own letters, which had appeared since the song 
was first planned. Of course, the refrain and metre of the song 
remained the same. It is probable that the song may have come 
out rather too personal in its allusions. The prevailing character- 
istic of the rhythm, and especially of the tune it was set to by 
Dr. Carr, was recklessness. My experience is that it is very hard, 
when you are trying to write a rollicking song, not to be carried 
away by the theme. 

‘¢ As a specimen of songs that never are sung, an_ never will 
be, because they are written for a piece and not wanted, here is 
one of the lyrics which were written for the Gaiety burlesque of 
‘Don Juan.’ Owing to the death of Mr. Fred Leslie, almost 
every song had to be re-written to suit the change of cast. This 
song, ‘The Bold Palikar,’ was to illustrate the legend which is 
shown in the stage illusion called ‘The Nereid’s Watch.’ The 
legend was imagined by Mr. J. T. Tanner and myself, after I had 
read up the Isles of Greece in Mr. Theodore Bent’s book on the 
Cyclades. The subject of the song was the story of a Nereid 
carrying off the bridegroom on his wedding-day, and the metrical 
germ of the song was the word ‘ Palikar,’ which I understand 
vaguely to be applied to the heroes of Greek legend. 


THE BOLD PALIKAR. 
I. 
A romantic but rash Palikar 
Once lived on a beautiful isle ; 
He was quite the particular star 
Of the latest piratical style : 
Now the bold Palikars for a century 


long 





Have served as the subjects of story 


“A ROMANTIC BUT RASH 
PALIKAR.” 


and song, 


And, although I can’t stop to explain what they are, 


You must try to imagine a bold Palikar. 
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Il. 
Now this dashing but dear Palikar, 
In the usual way of the brave, 
Had flirted a little too far 


With a lady he met in a cave: 





‘IN THE USUAL WAY OF THE BRAVE.” 
She wasn't a mortal, the story 
informs, 
But one of the Nereids ruling 


the storms; 





And, whatever their other pro- 


SHE WASN'T A MORTAL. 


pensities are, 
They are apt to be fond of a bold Palikar. 
Ill. 

But this fickle though false Palikar 

Fell in love with a lady of rank; 
She was child of an old Hospodar 

Who had plenty of cash in the bank. 
When the Nereid heard he would wed in a 


week, 





She cursed him in terms that were grievous and 
4 LADY OF RANK.” 


Greek, 
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s¢ When the song is written, one talks it over with the com- 
poser, and he often suggests changes, an extra line or a line short, 
and soon. There is always a certain amount of give and take in 
these matters. Sometimes the music gives way, sometimes the 
words, according to which is the more important of the two. 
When collaborating with other authors I have discussed the 
subjects of the songs with them, but, as a general rule, done the 
whole of the verse workmanship myself. However, the duet 
‘ Round the Town,’ which made the chief hit of ‘Joan of Arc,’ 
was, if I remember rightly, in good part the work of Mr. J. L. 
Shine, as regards not merely idea but words, and the same may 
be said of other lyrics of ‘Joan of Arc.’ Apart from the writing 
of lyrics, I do not arrogate any department to myself in collabora- 
tion—I have worked with several collaborators, including the late 
Henry Pettitt, with whom I wrote the libretto of a romantic comedy 
opera called ‘ The Bailiff's Daughter of Islington.’. The only 
collaborator with whom I have been unable to get on at times is 
myself. The most enjoyable collaboration was that with Pettitt 
at his delightful country house at Addlestone; but then we never 
came to the real hard business of preparing our work for perform- 


ance. It is then that the pressure usually comes—and the 
quarrels, if any.” 


What the Flood Brought Down. 


By P. E. QUINN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HaL Hurst. 





ve HREE years ago,” began Bill Thompson, the giant of the 
party—‘three years ago I was working at a timber yard 
on the Darling. 

‘The yard was about as lonely a place as there is from Wil- 
cannia to Wentworth. The nearest station was a matter of thirty 
miles away, and never by any chance did any drover or sundowner 
happen along my way. Yer see, for the first it wasn’t a stock 
route, and for the others they only travel where they're sure of 
picking up a station or selection every day. So I had very little 
company. Not that I cared much for it after a while. A man 
who lives out in the Bush alone soon gets accustomed to its 
solitude. It throws a sort of spell over him. I’ve known chaps 
who got quite uneasy when any company came along. They 
dreaded a city just as a city man dreads a desert. . 

‘‘ But it wasn’t a nice place, to be sure. In drought the river 
shrank and dwindled away to a lot of holes, and you could see the 
big old snags like a lot of bones lying about in the bed of the 
Darling, or sticking out of the rotten banks. The country on each 
side was as dry asa bone. In drought there was no company at 
all. In an ordinary summer it wasn't much better, for the river 
steamers stopped running, and I’ve never seen a soul at the timber 
yard for as much as six months at atime. The only faces of men 
and women that I saw at such seasons were those of the people of 
Brigalow station—thirty miles off—when I rode in from time to 
time to get stores. 

‘‘The timber yard was on a hill, out of reach of ordinary 
floods. Beyond a little straggly salt Bush, and such rubbish, 
there wasn’t any timber for ten miles. The river gums had been 
cut down years before, to build the wharf at the yard, and to stock 
it with fuel for the steamers, so that when I ran short of wood I 
had to look elsewhere for it. 

‘‘ And there was plenty of it. Bless your soul, all I had to do 
was to go down into the river bed and get the snags which were 
stuck all over it. Just think of how many years the Darling has 
been running, carrying down with every flood hundreds of logs, 
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him what sort of life I lived, and all about the timber, and how I 
got it, and he seemed vastly interested. 

‘““¢What a curious story of the Australian climate one of 
those mountain logs might tell,’ he said, ‘if it could speak!’ 
pointing to the stack on the wall. ‘ But ain’t you lonely here 
sometimes ?’ he asked. 

* ¢Lonely!’ I says; ‘certainly not. What for?’ He looked 
round with a kind of shudder. 

‘“<¢Tt's a dreary place,’ he said, taking in with a glance the 
barren, flat country, the muddy, stealthy water of the river, and 
the old timber hut in which I had passed about half of my life for 
five long years. 

‘‘T suppose it would seem dreary to him, poor young fellow. 
His hands were white and soft, and his face, shaded with a big. 
Panama hat, was as fair as a girl's. What would such a chap do 
on a timber station on the Darling? In any case, what did he 
want coming out into the Bush for, instead of stopping at home 
with his mother and sisters ? 

‘A well-dressed man on a Darling river boat was sure to 
attract attention along the river, and this fellow had the look of a 
wealthy man. He wore a gold watch and chain, and had diamond 
studs in his shirt-front, which was as white as if he'd just stepped 
out of a swell club in Collins Street. On the little finger of his 
left land he had the finest rose-coloured diamond I ever saw. I 
told him so. 

‘¢¢That stone’s worth a lot of stuff,’ I said; ‘it’s the best 
diamond I've seen.’ | | 

‘«©¢ So you know it’s a diamond,’ he said, smiling, and taking 
it off for me to look at. A sweet way he had of smiling, like a 
happy and handsome woman. 

“The ring was a snake, with a diamond held in its jaws. I 
told him that I’d been a diamond miner up on the Mudgee and 
Inverell fields, and had learned all about stones from a fellow 
working up there who had been a jeweller. With that he asked 
me a lot more questions about life there and the kinds of stones 
we found, and he kept me at it answering questions all the rest of 
the time till the steamer was ready to go. 

‘‘ Before he left, I showed him a specimen of opalised Queens- 
land wood, and he was delighted with it. It was a pretty thing, 
the wood had turned nearly all into opal. 

‘¢¢ Will you sell it ?’ he said, in his quick, boyish way. 

‘«<Well, I might,’ I answered. ‘It's not much good to me.’ 
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‘“‘ Well, after a few weeks the river fell, and the Bunyip had 
not returned. I knew then that she was stuck somewhere ur 
stream. However, it was the rainy season in Queensland, and. 
by-and-bye another fresh came, and with it the Bunyip steamed-up 
to the wharf. 

‘The young fellow Wilford had left the boat at Bourke, and 
was off by easy stages to the head of the Darling, and for two 
years and a half that was the last I heard of him, and he 
gradually dropped out of my mind. I know it was about two and 
a half years afterwards—near Christmas time, it was—when a big, 
thundering flood came down the Darling. The water was so 
high that it swept away the wood I had stacked on the wharf, and 
then I had to work like a steam saw-mill to get wood ready for 
the steamers, which I knew would be along soon. That flood 
lasted a month, and more than once I thought I would have to 
take to my boat and skip. But that did not happen just then, 
though, in the end, the wood, wharf, hut, and everything were 
swept clean away; but that was in Jack Darby's time, and after 
I'd left. When that flood went down, there were three or four 
fresh snags left near the station. Every flood brought down a 
fresh lot. This time they were all fine, big trees, mountain blue- 
gums, as big round at the base as a hut. 

‘‘There was one in particular must have been sixty feet long in 
the trunk and seven feet through. There was enough wood in 
that log alone to do my yard for six months, if it was solid. It had 
grounded only about sixty feet from the yard, and I made up 
my mind to tackle it right off in case another fresh came along. 

‘‘ There was no use trying anything with the root, so I got my 
axe and made a notch about fifteen feet from where the tree had 
been sunk in the ground where it was growing. It rang hollow 
at the first stroke. That I was rather glad of, for it would be 
easier for me to cut up. I chopped for a while at that place, until 
I got through to the hollow inside. Then I made another cut, 
about nine feet further along, and got my wedges in along the 
grain between the two cuts, and it split easily. I gota slab about 
six inches thick out by this job. As I expected, the big log was 
a mere shell. 

‘Now, you'll scarcely credit me when I tell you what I saw 
when I looked in the hollow trunk. 

‘‘It was a human skeleton. The thing was lying on its back. 
It frightened me for a bit, I can tell you. ‘How did it get there?’ 
was my first question. w 
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‘These were problems which I could not solve, but upon 
which, perhaps, the police might be able to throw some light. 
To the police I resolved accordingly to telegraph. There was a 
telegraph office at Brigalow Station, and thither I resolved to ride. 
I allowed the bones to remain undisturbed, preferring to run the 
risk of another fresh rather than to handle the ghastly object. It 
was a thirty miles ride, and would take me all that day. There 
was no time to wait, and I accordingly set off at once. No fear of 
anybody chancing along my way and doing anything to the 
skeleton. 

‘So it proved, for when, three days afterwards, Sergeant 
Meagher and I rode up to the wood-yard, thins were just as I left 
them. Together we took the skeleton out. The sergeant pointed 
out that there was a huge hole in the tree-trunk, about forty feet 
from the root. 

‘“< Tt was through that he was dropped in,’ he said. ‘ I wender 
where that tree came from ?’ he went on. 

‘¢¢ Not far this side of the hills,’ I said. 

‘¢¢ You're right; it’s a mountain gum-tree. There are none on 
the plains as big,’ and he looked at it thoughtfully for a while. 

‘¢¢There are no clothes,’ he went on; ‘he was stripped before 
being thrown in, or they've rotted clean away. I can’t see a clue 
to the murderer or the victim either.’ 

‘‘ Then he began to search in the mess of rotten wood and mud, 
of which the cavity was full, and presently drew out the handle of 
a hatchet. It fitted the blade in the skull. 

‘‘¢Ah! this is something,’ he said, with a satisfied air, as he 
put it carefully by. ‘We must empty this stuff out.’ 

‘‘We started to work with pannikins, carefully sifting every 
bit of stuff we took out. It was an awful sort of business in that 
lonely spot, with the skeleton lying on the ground beside us, and 
I felt shaky all over. But the sergeant took it all as cool as you 
like. Presently, he gave a sharp cry. 

‘¢¢ There is a clue,’ he said, holding up a ring. 

‘© T looked at it. 

“A clue!’ I said, when I recovered sufficiently. ‘It’s more 
than that—I know that ring.’ 

‘‘ The sergeant looked at me in astonishment. 

‘¢¢ You know it,’ he said, with the first excitement which I had 
seen in his manner so far. ‘ Whose is it?’ 

“¢Tt belonged to Mr. Wilford,’ I said, and I told him all I 
knew. The stone was so peculiar that I could, and did, swear to 
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he Sfthensville Grusade. 


By W. L. ALDEN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY Hat Hurst. 


HE Pacific express thundered past the Jericho station, and the 
conductor of the gravel train which was lying on the siding, 
after picking up his hat, which had been torn from his head by the 
wind of the express, and remarking that this time he was bound to 
get to Spartanville before the accommodation left there, swung him- 
self into the caboose at the rear of his train, and signalled his 
driver to start. The gravel train, or ‘‘ wildcat,” as a train not 
specified in the time-table is technically called, went on its way, 
leaving the Jericho station deserted, except for the stationmaster 
and myself. I had still an hour to wait for my train, and the 
stationmaster, seating himself beside me, resumed his interrupted 
remarks in praise of the enterprise of the neighbouring town of 
Athensville. 

‘‘T dunno,” he began, ‘‘as you can count very certain on 
getting away from here at four o’clock. That there conductor of 
that there wildcat takes more chances than any man on the road, 
and some day he’s bound to come to grief.” 

‘* How does that affect me?’ I asked. 

‘Well! you heard him say that he was going to try to fetch 
Spartanville before the accommodation leaves there. ‘That accommo- 
dation is the train you are wanting to take. If he don’t get there 
with his gravel train before the accommodation does leave, why, 
he'll meet it on the road, and two trains can’t pass on a single 
track. It’s been tried lots of times, and it’s alwaysa failure. My 
own idea is that he won't make it this trip, and that there'll be a 
smash up that'll block the road for the next twenty-four hours. 
However, it’s no use borrowing trouble. The most unlikely things 
happen in railroading. Take that very wildcat now. Why she’s 
been hauling gravel between Athensville, and West St. Petersburg 
for more’n six weeks, and there hasn't been a smash up yet. 

‘Talking about Athensville, there’s been a temperance crusade 
going on there for the last six weeks, and it’s made things pretty 
lively. Don’t know what a temperance crusade is? Well, you 
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gay that he was the special agent of the devil, and that, unless he 
gave up selling beer, he ought to be struck by lightning, both on 
his account, and as a warning to other wretches as bad as himself. 
She prayed about ten minutes, and then another woman took the bat, 
and she mentioned that John’s heart was harder than flint, and 
that she was of the opinion that nothing short of some terrible 
affliction, such as a sudden stroke of paralysis, or blindness, would 
do him any material good. Then another woman took her turn, 
and so on, until about fifteen had all taken a hack at John, and 
each one had tried to blackguard him a httle worse than her pre- 
decessors. The sixteenth woman was just about to take her 
innings, when Miss Peters gave an awful yell and jumped up on 
her chair, holding her skirts tight around her, and yelling ‘ Rats!’ - 
for all she was worth. You never saw a prayer meeting burst up 
as sudden as that one did. In less than a minute all the women, 
except two, who had fainted dead away, were standing on their 
chairs, and calling to John to open the door, for the love of 
heaven. About a dozen rats, that John had let out of a hamper, 
were cavorting around the room. They had never seen tem- 
perance women before, and, naturally, they were as badly scared 
as the women themselves, only, of course, the women didn’t 
know it. 

‘‘] can’t understand,” mused the stationmaster, ‘why 
women are so down on rats and mice. They’re harmless 
animals, and I never saw one yet that would touch a woman 
with a ten-foot pole. But then, what’s the use of trying to- 
understand the why and the wherefore of women? Solomon, he 
tried it, and give it up, and Solomon was about as wise as they 
make ’em. At least that’s what the Bible says, and that’s what I 
call middling good authority. 

‘*When John saw the women carrying on about the rats he let 
on to be tremendously surprised. ‘Dere is no rats here,’ he 
said. ‘If you would only trink peer, ladies, and nodings 
stronger, you would not dese rats pehold. Dat is what I am 
always saying to your husbands when they want me to sell oder 
trinks as more as peer. If you will dake my advice you will 
dake some promide, and den dry to sleep. Den you will no more 
rats pehold.’ 

‘*¢ Open the door, you wretch!’ said Miss Peters, ‘and don’t 
you dare to insult respectable females.’ 

‘“¢Oxcuse me, madam,’ says John, ‘but de key finds itself 
in your bocket, and I do not know how to enter him.’ 
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provement has not yet beenAdded 2 the 
tIpejwriter. WHen a Remington is pLaced 
on theMarket with a handle 
% % * 
ATTAOHED, THE REVOLUTION OF WHIOH 
Third day's WILL TURN OOUT KOPIE EQUAL TO 
cee THE WORKS OF WILLIAM S8HAKE- 
SPEARE? WE WILL BUY A MAOHINE & 
TH$ LITERAT£RE OF ENGLAND WILL UNDER GO 
A MUOH NEEDED IMPROVEMENT% SHAKESPEARE 
ASFARASWEHAVE BEEN ABLE TO LEARDYN DID 
NOT U USE A TYPEWRITER BEING PROBABLYY 
$ MAN SET AGAINST MODERN INVENTIONS 
TO MAKE SURE A LETTER WAZ SENT TO HIM 
AT STRATFORD ON AVON BUT IT WAS BRETUBNED 
MARKED WITH A RUBBER STAMP BY THE 
POSTAL AUTHORITIES “NOT KNOWN AT THIS 


ADDRES88” 
* * * % 


The typezwriter is used for the 
manufacfure of copu that is 
afterzwards sent to editors all 
o"ver the country. One would imagine 
that as the machines are mostly of one 
pattern XXXXXXXX the copy issued there- 
from would be of uni#£&form value. 
Strangely enough this is not the case. 
Editors by some occult means appear to 
detect a differance. 
% % % % 
for they return some manu§cripipts 
while they retain others although 
the cop%y seems equally well done 
to the ordinary eye. This discripency 


Fourth day's 
practice. 


Fifth day’s 
practice. 
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of value appears not to be the fault of 
the machine but rather of the man who 
operates it The type writer may bs 


% % % % 


easily learned in a week if in 
the six days you labour hard and 
do all your work on the machine. 
The above typographical nightmare 
indicates faintly the progress a man 
makes who sets to himself the task of 
manipulating the instrument. 

% * % a 


Sixth day's 
practice. 


Typewriters have a great educational value—a 
value which manufacturers have, doubtless, included The uses ofa 
in the price they charge forthe machine. In ordinary typewriter. 
pen-writing a blot, well placed, will save a man a search 
in the dictionary. Whenever you don’t know how to spell a word 
you can either blot the place, or slur over the whole letter, and 
write “In haste’’ at the bottom of it. This endears the pen to 
Oxford and Cambridge men who don’t know how to spell. Witha 
typewriter you are compelled to spend much valuable time over a 
dictionary, which is an uninteresting book. Human nature isa 
curiously perverse thing. Men who ought to use a typewriter will 
have nothing to do with it, while others who write a plain, legible 
hand use the machine. There are two famous literary men 
in this country who write to me occasionally, whose letters 
I never even attempt to read. However, as a person likes to 
reply to a letter if it is civil, and as one has some curiosity to 
know what a letter is about before answering it, I always forward 
these epistles to the patient printer, who sets them up in type and 
sends mea proof. A compositor can read anything, and it is a 
blessing he is able todo so. I dare mention no names, although 
I would like to make these two men ashamed of themselves. 
Then take another two. Both are wonderful story-tellers, and 
both write hands as plain as print, yet each uses a typewriter. 


x 
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The handwriting of one is neat, delicate, and very legible. I 
might mention his name, but that would be another story, and 
it wouldn't do. The other writes a strong, bold hand as plain as 
a signboard, which Sherlock Holmes could read as-he ran after a 
criminal. The same delicacy that influenced me in the other 
cases also prevents me from naming him. 
* x % % 
Constant companionship with a_ typewriting 
The moral tone machine has a soothing and elevating influence on 
of a typewriter. a man. No hard drinker, for instance, can use a 
typewriter. His nerves must be in good order, or he 
will strike the wrong letters, and mangle up his copy. I knowa 
case of this kind which led to the reformation of a man. He 
was typewriter and stenographer for a firm in Oxford Street. 
He was a good, all-round man, but he would go on the spree 
occasionally. This the head of the firm did not like, so he 
thought he would teach him a lesson. The stenographer was a 
methodical man, and he went on his jamborce at stated times in 
the year. When he returned on one occasion, his employer had 
the machine all fixed for him. He had had the letters changed, 
so that when you struck ‘‘H,”’ for instance, it would print ‘ X,” 
and so on. The stenographer came back, feeling rather shaky 
anyhow, and when he wrote off his first letter, the result was 
simply appalling. He thought he had ’em, and began to tremble. 
His master kindly sent him down to Brighton to brace up. The 
cure was complete. He never touched a typewriter again as 
long as he lived. 


*% *% *% * 
Until the great Edison invents a machine by 
Lady Isabel which our thoughts can be conveyed to paper by 
Burton gives electricity, by the mere act of willing and thinking, 
her reasons. and touching the spring of a machine which he will 


probably devise, I consider that the typewriter is the 
most useful invention to a literary person that can possibly be 
imagined. I never cease regretting that we did not know of 
typewriters and their advantages many, many years ago, and 
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that I did not learn the use of one. When I think of all the 
arduous labour and industry of my husband, for 47 years, in 
writing and re-copying his numerous manuscripts, in which after 
our marriage I helped him, and when I think of what I could 
have saved him if we had known of typewriters and how to use 
them, it makes my heart ache. 


% % % % 
In Frieste there was only one typewriter—in the 
possession of our American Consul-General. We Her first 
looked upon it as a curiosity, and no one knew how typewriter. 


to use it; and in our short visits home, about once 

every three years, we never came in contact with one. The first 
that I saw in practical use was shortly after I became a widow, 
when I returned to England in 1891. I took to it immediately, 
and it has enabled me, not only to be able to answer about thirty 
letters a day, but to get more rapidly through all the rest of my 
various business. I can honestly say that the ‘“ Life of Sir 
Richard Burton,” two large volumes which I brought out last July, 
would have taken me three years to write had I been obliged to 
write by hand, and the state of my health would not have 
permitted my leaning over the table so long at atime. I adopted 
the method of thinking aloud, which I could do either sitting or 
walking up and down, and my secretary typed as I spoke. 
Working in this manner for eight or nine hours a day, and 
spending the evening and part of the night in planning out next 
day’s work, I accomplished that book in one year, and in this 
manner, although my future work is still gigantic, I believe that, 
if my eyesight lasts, and sufficient health remains to me, I 
shall be able to accomplish it all in two years—but I never allow 
myself to stop. Now you can see why the typewriter is so 


precious to me. 
*% * % % 
I am a typewriter myself sometimes, when I am ina 


good temper and have an idle day. I typewrite with G.R. Sims lisa 
one finger only, and get mixed so that the result is not typewriter 
always a clear demonstration of the advantages of himself. 
machinery. As arule, someone else uses the machine 

for me, but it has to be someone who is on terms of the closest 
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intimacy with my handwriting. A charming young lady arrived 
one day from the typewriting agency to copy an act of a play for 
me which was wanted in a hurry. She aged visibly over the first 
page, which is always my best, and then she gently murmured 
that she should like me to read it to her. I tried, but I could only 
make out a word here and there. I never could read my own 
handwriting. There is only one man who can, and he lives with 
me, and I have insured his life for several thousands of pounds. If 
anything happened to him I should have to fall back upon the 
expert at the Dead Letter Office, or the presiding genius of the 
hieroglyphic department at the British Museum. 


* *% *% *% 
That is why all my work goes in typewritten. I 
The reason used, when I was ina great hurry, to let it go in in my 
why. own handwriting, but a compositor recently addressed a 


If! 


public meeting on Clerkenwell Green, and showed the 
crowd a specimen of my caligraphy, and declared that I had 
brought large numbers of hard-working men to early lunatic 
asylums, and had driven others to drink; and since then I have 
turned my “machine” on to everything I do—except my very, 
very private letters. 
% *x *% % 


If the typewriter had been in my study years ago I 
should probably now be happily married instead of 
leading a life of lonely dyspepsia, with nothing to bring 

out the better side of my nature but a small white cat and a little 
black dog. I wrote a letter to the fairest of her sex—I intended 
it as a proposal of marriage—she tried to read it for two whole 
nights and days, and her health suffered so much that the family 
doctor was called in, and he ordered her to a warm climate for six 
months with a total absence of all brain worry of any kind. 
There she met a man who wrote letters she could read at a glance, 
and she married him at the British Consulate. My white cat 
wouldn't walk about the dinner table as if it belonged to him, and 
help himself to fish before I’ve finished, if I had used a typewriter 
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on that memorable occasion. His nose would be out of joint—I 
mean out of fish. 
% % % % 

Is it allowable to send a typewritten loveletter ? 
In cases of breach of promise it might save the time of Are “ typed’ 
counsel, but it looks so cold and premeditated and un-_ !oveletters 
romantic. There are certain old-fashioned people who allowable P 
resent any communication that is typewritten. I am 
often in doubt as to what kind of letter may be typewritten, and 
what kind may not. I have looked for enlightenment in the pages. 
of ‘‘ Manners of Good Society,” but the subject is not referred to 
in the edition which I possess. It is not, however, the manner 
of good society to use strong language, and I am quite sure that 
my using a typewriter for my private correspondence prevents 
many of the recipients committing a breach of etiquette of that 
particular—or rather not over particular—kind. 


% % % % 

I must at once admit that I do not personally write 
with the machine, but for several years I have found an lady Henry 
immense profit in saving of time, and rest to brain and Somerset 
hand in dictating letters to competent stenographers who _ bellevesinthe 
reproduce them for me on the typewriter. At first it typewriter. 
seemed as though this method of transmission of ideas 
was more difficult than the personal effort of writing, but I soon 
found this was very easily overcome, and that I could speak my 
thoughts aloud, and trace them through the hand of another more 
easily and far more swiftly than by personal labour. In these days 
of stress and overwork there is no more important question than 
how to economise time and strength. Nothing gives me so much 
pain as to see the busy brain-worker obliged to spend hours answer- 
ing letters that could be easily dictated or could be dealt with by 
another. The financial outlay is saved in the added power for 
work and the added leisure gained, and therefore I believe that 
there is immense advantage, not in the mere use of the typewriter 
as a means of writing (although this undoubtedly is a boon to 
those who have to decipher many letters, and to printers beyond 
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all power of expression), but in the habit of dictating letters, and, 
if possible, short articles by those whose days are so full that they 
would gladly have them lengthened out. 


*% *% % x 


I like it because it doesn'(pive you writer's cramp,pyhatever 
it may give the reader. "Here* said Dion Boucicault § wee this 
cushion, prop your e.lbdew at an angle of ninety degress and use 
this pen®. He gave me, the pen. I took- his hint that a change of 
muscle in writing the cramp. Tree 
. I went to.Bostom and saw the avthor of 
‘A  Foregone Conclusion’ writing a novel on 
Joseph Hatton typewriter. I tried that typewriter. I put it on 
says It does not board a steamer, and set it to work on a chapter of 
give cramp. Irving’s ‘“‘ Impressions of America.’’ It did its work 
admirably. This particular chapter inspired more kind 
things in criticism than any other part of that delightful volume. 
I have used a typewriter ever since. Not the same typewriter. 
When I began to write shorthand in my youth I tried several 
systems. I have “operated” several typewriters. If I told you 
the name of the one I like best it might do the manufacturer a 
service, and that would be interfering with the advertising depart- 
ment. At the same time I think my typewriter is infinitely the 
best. And I love the automatic desk; it is so much like a 
conjuring trick. I bought the first one that ever came to 
England. It wasted a good deal of my time, however. For 
months I was continually having people in my room to look at 
my new typewriter. They only saw a nice bright desk in a 
corner. Then I raised the lid, and out popped the machine, a 
regular scientific jack-in-the-box. I believe the typewriter enjoyed 
the fun, too. 


*% *% % *% 
A poetic friend of mine says he could not possibly 
And alds com- compose through the medium of a typewriter. I don’t 
position. know that it would matter very much if he never 


composed at all. He isa most kind and appreciative 
fellow; but he mistakes his love of poetry for the capacity to 
rival Swinburne. I could tell you no end of reasons why I use a 
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typewriter. I know a man who does not use it because he cannot 
spell. A typewriter is a very prosaic, matter-of-fact machine as 
regards spelling. At first you have an idea that you cannot think 
and manipulate a keyboard. Nor can you until you have become 
an expert typist. It is the same with a pianoforte player. At 
first he cannot perform without his notes. By-and-bye, he can 
play in the dark. When he has mastered his instrument he can 
think extemporaneous music through the keys. 


*% % % % 

‘‘ He who drinks beer thinks beer,’’ said Sydney 
Smith, or some other wit, and the anti-typewriter It sings cheer- 
says, “‘He who writes mechanicaliy thinks mechani- _ fully. 
cally’; but a pen is a machine after all. When the 
steel nib came in, superfine authors found it unsympathetic, and 
critics more especially clung to the old goose quill; it was no 
doubt the very best kind of implement for some of them. I know 
men who can write with anything, and on any kind of paper. I 
know others who, with the finest nibs and the most lovely paper, 
sitting in the most luxurious of libraries, ‘‘ can’t write worth a 
cent,” as my American friends would put it. If you have any- 
thing to say that is worth saying, it does not matter what kind ot 
a machine you use to put your ideas on paper. I like a typewriter 
because it sings. Mine is a wonderful hand as an accompanist. 
It often seems to cheer my best lines. I have heard it go so far 
as to say ‘Hear, hear,” and there is no mistake about its 
laughter. If I were anything of a humorist I believe it would 
roar at my best jokes. 


% % % % 


Iam glad Iam nota humorist. It must be very 
awkward as an acknowledged wit to have your tragedy Let us be thank 
mistaken for farce. I wrote a humorous Preface to a ful for it. 
little book the other day. It was, I believe, a fair 
example of the subtle kind of self-deprecatory prelude that from a 
professional humorist would have set people laughing wildly. In 
my case it has generally been taken seriously. Some of my 
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critics have gone so far as to say that the volume is really quite 
good enough to pass without the excuses of its ‘“‘ popular and 
genial author.” Do you like to be called a genial author, by the 
way? Iam drifting from the question? Oh, very well. There 
is one thing that I especially like about a typewriter—it is com- 
panionable, I may indeed say ‘‘chummy,” if not sympathetic. 
There is no jealousy about it. It never resents your infidelities. 
You leave your typewriter for a change, and go to your pen. It 
is dry, the nib is bent, the ink is thick. But your typewriter is 
always the same ready and willing associate; and if you wish to 
emphasise a word or thought you can bang away at it without 
offence. Try the same thing on with a pen, and it splutters and 
cracks, sticks into the paper, and makes any amount of protesting 
blots. Some day an inventor will combine the phonograph and 
the typewriter. Then we shall be able to talk into a receiver, and 
the words will come out printed. Later, another Edison will 
make a mentumgraph that will tap and record our tnoughts ; and 
then everybody will want to die. Let us be thankful for the type- 
writer, and not cry for the moon. 


% % % % 


When I am seated in one of the old-fashioned 

Edna Lyall has) =‘ spinning chairs” the machine can be worked ina 
used the type- thoroughly restful fashion, and it undoubtedly saves 
writer for years. all the fatigue to hand and eyes involved in writing 
for many hours witha pen. I always compose with 

it, taking a second impression with carbon paper ; and in revising 

the MS. it is possible, if the two sheets are quite accurately 
placed, to do both at the same time with a sharp, hard pencil. 

This saves much labour in preparing the English and American 


MS. 
% % % % 
Some years ago I was attending the sister of a 
Dr. Forbes relative of mine through a long and dangerous illness. 
Winslow tries At the completion of this I received as a present a type- 
one. writer, which at that time had just been introduced into 


London. I became so fascinated with it that I continued 
to make considerable progress. I not only conducted all my 
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ordinary correspondence with it, but found it useful in many 
ways, particularly when called upon to give lengthened written 
opinions and statements on cases peculiar to my special branch 
of the profession. When first introduced into England the type- 
writer was a great curiosity. Upon referring to my notebook, I 
find that at a dinner party, at which I was the host, I was asked 
to give a specimen of typewriting, and to show why I preferred it 
to ordinary writing. I give it as extracted from my notebook. 
TYPEWRITER VERSUS PEN. 

Farewell ye great big blot! ye cramped pen, 

Farewell ye inked finger, and O then, 

Farewell ye letter, which by us, alas ! 

Cannot be read and is indeed a farce. 

Farewell ye Chaos, now the day is brighter, 

Farewell to all; we welcome the typewriter. 


% *% % *% 

I do not think that it is out of place here to allude 
to a little incident which took place some years ago ina_ He alludes to 
cause célébre in an action brought against me by Mrs. an incident. 
Weldon, especially as the typewriter played rather an 
important part. In the vicinity of the Law Courts a small piece 
of paper had been picked up by my fair opponent written in type, 
and a difficulty arose as to whose writing this was. It appeared 
that the husband of the lady also used a typewriter, and the 
question was whether the extract, which bore an important issue 
on the case, was his or mine. The most amusing part of the 
incident was the way in which it was led upto. It was, I think, 
on the third day of my cross-examination, when, upon entering 
the witness-box, the following conversation, so far as I can 
recollect, took place. 

Mrs. Weldon: I believe you have a typewriter? Is it paid 
for? 

Dr. Winslow : I believe it is. 

Mrs. Weldon: Then I call upon yow to produce the receipt. 

Dr. Winslow : That would be impossible. : 

Mrs. Weldon: But I insist upon it. You say that you are a 
neat and a tidy man, and yet you are unable to produce the receipt 
for your typewriter. 

Dr. Winslow : I repeat I cannot produce this receipt. 
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Mrs. Weldon: And pray why not? 

Dr. Winslow : Because it was given me as a present. 
I was then shown the extract previously referred to, but could not 
say whether I had written it or not. 


* *% % % 


Professor Hubert As I scribble my lectures in the train, or reclining 
Herkomer uses on the sofa, or even walking about, it stands 
it by deputy. 


7a Wi nwthe —_, alia, 
Mepr¥, h caseche’ —_ Wn 


Wn cr An Aan” hans, 

Yn Marr, v)) wen 

| acts 9 Tati bla J 
WV han otibtn. Mts} 
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which has almost (but not quite) the same effect on my mind as 


seeing one's words in print. Sometimes I dictate to him, but I 
prefer the other method. 





x % *% % 

Well, certainly, not because I am a very good 
Why Justin hand at a typewriter. In fact, I am a very bad hand 
McCarthy uses at a typewriter. I make more mistakes than any 
a typewriter. ordinary man or woman, however unskilful, could 


reasonably be expected to make. Then I am probably 
the one human creature now living who is least endowed with 
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any capacity for understanding the mystery of mechanism. I 
have not the least idea of how my typewriting machine works, or 
why it works, or how it can be set right if, owing to some cause 
wholly inscrutable to me, it suddenly refuses to work. I 


fegard the shele’ mactine as something magical ever which f have ne manher 
ef eentrel. f knew scores ef literary friends men ané semen whe can put tir 
; 


thelr type-triting machines inte perfeet ereer if they happen te Deceme a 


little disorderly, by the turn ot a screw here, or the tightening of 
a cord there. I can do nothing of the kind. If the slightest 
thing goes wrong with my typewriting machine I have to write 
straight away to the people from whom I bought it, and implore 
of them to send some one to put the mechanism right. They are 
very kindly and patient, and they always send me someone from 
the heart of the city out here to Eaton Terrace—and he always 
finds that it is some little matter which a child of ten could put 
rigit in a moment, but which, all the same, is wholly beyond any 
effort of mine to remedy. 
% % % % 

I have not a fault to find with my machine. I 
was one of the first in this country who began to use He has no fault 
the typewriting machine. ‘* My attention was called to find. 
to it,” as we say in the House of Commons, in our 
grand way, by my friend Mr. Farjeon. I was incredulous at first, 
but I tried the machine—the old-fashioned and original type- 
writer, which printed only in capital letters, and made a noise 
almost as loud as that of a treadmill. I have the old machine 
with me still—although the modern one has long superseded it. 
But I could not quite discard my dear old friend, and it stands to 
this day, all unused, in an honoured place in my study. Iama 
great believer in the typewriter. People have sometimes asked 
me if the use of it does not interfere with composition—especially 
in writings that have anything to do with fancy, or imagination, 
or careful thought. I say—nothing of the kind—quite the other 
way round. The hideous and toilsome mechanical operation of 
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the pen comes between the intellect and its freest play. The 
typewriting machine reduces the mechanical part of the work to 
its very minimum. It is easier for me to spend four hours with a 
typewriting machine than to slave for one hour witha pen. I do 
not speak of the merely mechanical labour alone—I am thinking 
also of the manner in which the mind is set free to do its own 
work. I have written novels, histories, essays, short biographies, 
leading articles, on the typewriting machine. So far as I can 
judge, it has turned out the best work I have done. 


*% * *% % 


I'm ashamed to say how many years ago it 

Burgin begins. suddenly occurred to me to be an author. ‘I wouldn't 
if I were you,” encouragingly said my _ friends. 

‘You're lazy enough now; and you don’t know what a lot of 
writing authors have todo.” I scorned their advice, and found 
that authors have a lot of writing to do. Making or mending 
roads is mere child’s play in comparison with it. All other things 
being equal, if I had the choice between copying out a three- 
volume novel or mending a road, I would, unhesitatingly, choose 
the latter. You can have intervals for reflection whilst mending 
roads. All the gentlemen I have ever met (except the Ruskinians) 
at work on the roads of my native village sat for hours on 
heaps of broken granite (with a sack over it) drinking beer from 
tin tea-cans, or else meditatively munching huge wedges of bread 
and bacon. Then the foreman came along and did the work him- 
self, whilst they gave him advice as to the best way of filling up 


the holes. 
% % * % 
In those days typewriters were different from what 
His first they are now. They were very heavy; you had to 
typewriter. push them along by main force; pull a string to make 


the carriage run properly; and ignore capital letters. 
The man atthe shop offered to teach me how to work the machine, 
but it seemed to me no mere mortal ought to come between the 
author and his typewriter, and that I would rather find out for 
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myself. He smiled pityingly and went away. Then the fight 
began. The thing wouldn’t do anything after one preliminary 
spurt, when it started off with a rush. It declined to spell, to be 
grammatical, to furnish me with ideas. Every now and then it 
rang a little bell jeeringly, as if to call my attention to the fact that it 
was there. We began at eleven in the morning. When the 
evening sun was low, our relative positions were unaltered. The 
next day the man from the shop looked in as if by accident, sat 
down before the machine, and rattled off a dozen lines from Browning. 
Then he left us, and the thing jibbed again. In a week, however, 
it condescended to know me, and began to settle down to work. 
Full of pride, I ‘‘typed” a love-letter on it. There was no 
answer, but my presents were returned. Since then, whenever I 
have been engaged, I have stipulated that all my share of the 
correspondence should be typewritten. I have generally written 
the first letter, and after that the question has never been raised 
again. 
*% *% % % 

Now, the typewriter is the second-best friend I 
have in the world. Whenever I am lazy, or inclined Twelve yéars 
to forget that Will-o’-the-wisp which men call Ambi- _ later. 
tion, I sit before the typewriter, put a sheet of paper 
in it, and wait. Presently my fingers begin to stray softly over 
the keys, the soul of this mere machine awakes within it, it 
throws itself with ardour into my mood, grave or gay. And it 
doesn’t criticise. It forces one to work, seconds one to the best 
of its ability, is mever discouraged by results. It simply says, 
‘‘We got through a good spell of work that time, didn’t we? 
Shouldn't be surprised if editors wanted another story like that 
soon. And some day, when editors are clamorous, and you have 
a secretary and dictate things, don’t let him touch me. Have an 
up-to-date machine if you like, but keep me in your study corner for 
the sake of the old times when we did that first serial, and, as the 
nights went by, you came to me after your hard day’s work, the 
touch of your fingers on my keys growing weaker and weaker, 
your face thinner and thinner, until one supreme grey dawn the 
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word ‘ Finis’ came to our story. Do you recall how you feli back 
in your chair, and how, for weeks afterwards, your voice sounded 
strangely wild by night and day from the next room? Do you 
remember how you staggered in with a letter one day, laid it on 
me, told me that our story had been accepted by an editor, and 
that the way was open to Love, and Hope, and Happiness ? 
You couldn’t have pulled through without me then, could you ?” 


*% % * *% 
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block. If you could manage to stow yourself away—they wouldn't 
chuck you overboard when you turned up at sea; they’d make you 
useful and land you as safe as if you was the Governor himself.” 

I thought this a very fine idea, and asked Back to tell me how 
I should go to work to hide myself. He seemed to recoil, 
I thought, when I put the matter to him earnestly, but he was an 
honest, kindly-hearted young fellow, and remembered my father 
with a certain degree of respect, and even of affection ; he had 
known me as a boy—at a distance to be sure; there was the 
sympathy of association and of memory between us ; he looked at 
the old suit of clothes I sat in, and at my hollow, anxious face, and 
he crooked his eyebrows with an expression of pain when I told 
him that all the money I had was two and a penny, and that lI 
must starve and be found floating a corpse in the dockyard basin 
if I did not get out to Australia. We sat for at least an hour over 
our ale, talking very earnestly, and when we arose and bade each 
other farewell I had settled with him what to do. 

The Huntress was a large frigate-built ship of 1,400 tons. 
On the morning of the day on which she was to haul out of dock 
I went on board of her. Nobody took any notice of me. The 
vessel was full of business, clamorous with the life and hurry of 
the start for the other side of the world. Cargo was still swinging 
over the main hold, down whose big, dark square a tall, strong, 
red-bearded chief mate was roaring to the stevedore’s men 
engulfed in the bowels of the ship. A number of drunken 
sailors were singing and cutting capers.on the forecastle. The 
main-deck was full of steerage, or, as they were then termed, 
‘tweendeck passengers—grimy men, and seedy women and wailing 
babes, and frightened, staring children. I did not pause to muse 
upon the-scene, nor did I gaze aloft at the towering spars, where, 
forward, up in the dingy sky of the Isle of Dogs, floated that 
familiar symbol of departure, Blue Peter. I saw several young 
men in shining buttons and cloth caps with gold badges, and 
knew them to be midshipmen, and envied them. Every instant I 
expected to be ordered out of the ship by someone with hurricane 
lungs and a vast command of injurious language, and my heart 
beat fast. I made my way to the cuddy front, and just as I 
halted beside a group of women at the booby hatch, James Back 
came to the door of the saloon. He motioned to me with a slight 
toss of his head. ; 

“Don't look about you,” he whispered; ‘just follow me 
' Straight.” 
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lustre of distant lamplight, whence I guessed it was night. The 
figure of a man cautiously dropped through the hatchway, and by 
some means, and all very silently, he contrived to readjust the hatch, 
shutting himself down as Back had shut me down. The motion 
of the ship, as I have said, was gentle, the creaking noises through- 
out the working fabric were dim and distant ; indeed, I could hear 
the man breathing as he seemed to pause after bringing the 
hatchway to its bearings over his head. I did not suppose that 
the captain ever entered this part of the ship. The man, for all 1 
could conjecture, might be one of the mates, or the boatswain, or 
the head steward, visiting the lazarette on some errand of duty, 
and coming down very quietly that the passengers who slept in 
the cabins on either hand the corridor should not be disturbed. 
Accordingly, I shrank into the compactest posture I could contort 
myself into, and watched. 

A lucifer match was struck; the flame threw out the figure of a 
man standing on the cargo just under the hatch; he pulled out a 
little bull's-eye lamp from his pocket and lighted it, and carefully 
extinguished the match. ‘The long, misty beam of the magnified 
flame swept the interior like the revolving spoke of a wheel as the 
man slowly turned the lens about in a critical search of the place, 
himself being in blackness. ‘The line of light broke on the casks 
behind which I crouched, and left me in deep shadow unperceived. 
After some minutes of this sort of examination, the man came a 
little way forward and crouched down upon a bale or something of 
the sort directly abreast of the casks, through whose cant-lines I 
was peering. He opened the lamp and placed it beside him; the 
light was then full upon his figure. 

He might have been an officer of the ship for all I knew. 
His dress was not distinguishable, but I had his face very plain in 
my sight. He was extremely pale; his nose was long and 
aquiline ; he wore moustaches, whiskers, and a short beard, black, 
but well streaked with grey. His eyebrows were bushy and dark ; 
his eyes were black, and the reflected lamplight shot in gleams from 
them, like to that level spoke of radiance with which he had swept 
this lazarette. His hair was unusually long, even for that age of 
the fashion, and his being without a hat made me guess he was 
not from the deck, though I never doubted that he was one of the 
ship's company. 

When he opened the bull’s-eye lamp and put it down, he drew 
something out of his pocket which glittered in his hand. I 
strained my sight, yet should not have managed to make out what 
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amidships of the lazarette, and, from what we can gather, on top of 
the cargo! When the man left the hold young Peploe heroically 
withdrew the match from the powder and carried the machine on 
deck. The youth described the man, who proved to be a second- 
class passenger, who had embarked under the name of John 
Howland. When the villain’s cabin was entered he was found 
lying in his bunk dead, with a severe wound in his throat inflicted 
by his own hand. No reason is assigned for this dastardly attempt 
to destroy a valuable ship and cargo and a company of souls 
numbering 210, though there seems little reason to doubt that the 
man was mad. It is certain that but for the fortunate circumstance 
of young Peploe lying hidden in the lazarette the ship’s stern or 
side would have been blown out, and she must have gone down 
like a stone, carrying all hands with her. On the passengers in 


due course being apprised of their narrow ——- 
escape, a purse of a hundred guineas was sub- | / iy ‘5 
scribed and presented by his Excellency ff Tea Ve 





c | 
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to young Peploe. The captain granted 
him a free passage and provided him 
with a comfortable outfit from the ship's 
slop chest. It is also understood that 
some situation under Government has) 
been promised to Mr. William Peploe in 
consideration of the extraordinary service 
rendered on this memorable occasion.” 

My next quotation is from the pages 
of the Nautical Magazine, dated two | SIOHN HOWLAND: 
years subsequent to the publication of the 
above in the Australian paper :— 

‘‘A bottle was picked up in March last upon the beach of 
Terceira, one of the Azores, containing a paper bearing a narrative 
which, unless it be a hoax, seems to throw some light on the 
mysterious affair of the Huntress, for the particulars of which we 
refer our readers to our volume of last year. The paper, as 
transmitted by the British Consul, is as follows: 

‘‘Ship Huntress. At sea, such and such a date, 1853. 
‘‘T, who am known on board this vessel as John Howland, 
am the writer of this document. Twenty years ago I was 
unjustly sentenced to a term of transportation across seas, 
and my treatment at Norfolk Island was such that I vowed 
by the God who made me to be revenged on the man who, acting 
on the representation of his creatures, had caused me to be sent 
Zz 
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from Hobart Town to that hellish penal settlement. That man, 
with his wife and children, attended by a suite, is a passenger in 
this ship, and I have concerted my plan to send him and those 
who may be dear to him to that Devil to whom the wretch 
consigned my soul when he ordered me to be sent as a further 
punishment to Norfolk Island. The destruction of this ship is 
ensured. Nothing can avert it. <A barrel of gunpowder was 
stowed by well-bribed hands in the East India Docks in the 
lazarette, to which part of the hold access is easy by means of a 
small trap door. I am writing this three-quarters of an hour 
before I proceed to the execution of my scheme, and the realisation 
of my dream of vengeance. When I have completed this 
document I will place it in a bottle, which I shall carefully cork 
and seal and cast into the sea through my cabin porthole. I am 
sorry for the many who must suffer because of the sins of one : 
but that one must perish, and immediately, in which hope, craving 
that, when this paper is found it may be transmitted to the 
authorities at home, so that the fate of my bitter enemy may be 
known, I subscribe myself, 
‘“TSRARL THOMAS WILKINSON, 
‘*Ex-Cenvict and Ticket-of-Leave Man.” 
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A page from the domestic history of the Twentieth Century. 


By RoBert BARR. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY Hat Hurst. 
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R. MADAX sat before his desk in a most despondent 
attitude, his head in his hands, and his hands in his 
hair. Things were going badly in the City, as, alas! they often 
do. Mr. Madax was alone in his office in Old Gold Alley. He 
wanted time to think, and had given orders that he was not to be 
disturbed. All the thinking he appeared able to do did not seem 
to help matters, so at last he pulled himself together and paced 
up and down the room. Finally, he stopped and said to himself, 
‘‘ That seems the only thing to do. I shall consult with my wife. 
I wish she came home more frequently, and then we could talk 
over these matters.” 

He seized a telegraph blank and wrote: ‘ Mrs. John Madax, 
20, Bullion Court, City. Can you run over to Old Gold Alley for 
a few minutes? I wish to consult you on business.— Mapax.”’ 

He rang the bell for a telegraph boy, and sent the message; 
then paced up and down his room again, waiting for his wife 
to appear. Instead, there came a prompt answer, which he tore 
open and read feverishly: ‘Sorry I can’t come this forenoon. 
Too busy. Call on me at one o'clock, and I will take you to the 
club, where we can lunch and have a quiet talk.x—Joan Mapax.”’ 

The worried man consulted his watch. It was not yet 
eleven. It would be more than two hours before he could see 
his wife. He sat down at his desk and devoted himself for those 
two hours to what business there was in hand. Then he brushed 
himself up a bit, took his walking-stick, and drove in a hansom to 
his wife's officesin Bullion Court. After having sent in his name, 
a neat little girl showed him into a room and told him that Mrs. 
Madax would be with him presently. She was sorry to keep him 
waiting, but she sent a copy of The Sketch for him to look over 
during the interval. The Sketch was a paper started in the 
nineteenth century, and was at that time considered to be rather 
in advance of other slow-going weeklies. Now, however, it was 
thought to be the correct paper for a man to read, although the 
women paid little attention to it. In the reception room two or 
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three other men were waiting, nursing their hats. Presently the 
office-girl came in, and told them all, except Madax, that Mrs. 
Madax couldn't possibly see them until later in the day, as she 
had an appointment; and would they be good enough to call 
about four o'clock. So the men took their departure, and Mada:: 
was leit alone with his paper, although his wife entered very soon 
after. She was a tall woman, with fine, clear-cut decided features. 
As far as the upper part of her was concerned she was dressed 
almost like a man. She wore a somewhat glaring necktie and a 
stand-up collar. Her brown hair was cut short and parted at the 
side, while the hair of her husband, dark and streaked with grey, 
seemed to part naturally in the middle. The neat tailor-made 
skirt which Mrs. Madax wore had pockets at each side, high up, 
and very similar in cut toa man’s pockets. Her right hand was 
thrust into one of these pockets, and she jingled some coins and 
keys as she entered the room where her husband was waiting. 

‘“ Well, John,” she cried, ‘‘excuse me for keeping you, but 
we have had a very busy morning. However, if you are ready 
now, lam. Wewwill go tothe Pine Ear Club and have lunch.” 
She approached her husband as she spoke, and patted him with 
some affection on the shoulder. He looked up at her, and smiled. 
Somehow her influence had a soothing, protective air about it, 
which made the man feel he was not battling with the world alone. 
One of the numerous girl clerks came in with a long ulster, which 
Mrs. Madax put on, thrusting one hand in the armhole, and then 
the other, while the girl held the garment by the collar. When 
Mrs. Madax had buttoned up the ulster and put a jaunty round 
hard hat on her head, she looked more like a man than ever, anc 
Madax himself seemed almost effeminate beside her. 

‘‘Ts my brougham at the door ?”’ she asked the girl. 

“Yes, madam.” 

‘‘Come along, John, we have no time to lose,’’ said Mrs. 
Madax, decidedly, and, leading the way, she opened the carriage 
door, whereupon he stepped inside. 

‘To the Pine Ear Club,” said the lady to the coachman. 

She took her seat beside her husband, and the carriage drove 
off toward the West End. In a short time it drew up befaye a 
palatial building standing where the Hotel Metropole once stood. 
This, as everyone knows, is the Pine Ear Club, the sumptuous 
resort of women engaged in business in the City. It is higher 
priced than the Carlton or Reform, but is much more luxurious 
than either of these old-fashioned men clubs. 
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‘‘ Nonsense,” cried his wife; ‘‘a glass or two will do you 
good. You look worried.” 

‘‘T am worried, and that is what I wished to see you about.” 

‘© Well, we won't talk business during lunch, if you please ’— 
adding, as she leaned back in her chair, ‘it’s a habit I never 
indulge in. It’s bad for one. We can have a talk in the 
smoking-room afterwards. How are the children?” 

‘Very well, thank you. The girl is a little hard on the boy, 
and knocks him about a bit, but they are getting on very well.”’ 

‘‘Poor little fellow,” said Mrs. Madax. ‘ Boys are such a 
worry to their parents, when one thinks that they have to 
encounter this world alone. I must run down and see them next 
week, if I can.” 

‘‘T wish you would,” said Madax; ‘the children miss you 
very much. Why don't you come home oftener ?”’ | 

‘‘ Well, very soon I expect to be able to do so,” she replied ; 
‘but, like you, I have a great deal on my mind at present, and 
the market requires close watching.” 

‘Can't you come home with me to-night?" he asked. ‘The 
children would be so pleased to see you.” 

‘‘ No,’ she answered, ‘1 have to take Sir Caesar Camp out 
to dinner to-night.”’ 

‘‘ To-morrow night, then ?”’ he suggested, deprecatingly. . 

‘“No,”’ said the lady, shaking her head, ‘it’s worse still 
to-morrow night. I have a lot of stockbrokers dining with me 
at the Holborn.” 

‘‘It must cost you a lot of money, these dinners on every 
night.” 

‘‘Yes, it does,” said Mrs. Madax; ‘“‘ but my experience is, if 
you want to make a good business deal with a man, you must 
first feed him well. I always see that the wines are irreproach- 
able. I will say one thing for the men, that they always know 
good wine when they taste it.” 

“Well,” said Madax, ‘I will tell the children that you send 
your love to them, but I think, you know, that a woman shouldn't 
lose sight of her children, even though business is absorbing.” 

She urged him to take his share of the champagne, but 
Madax declined, saying, ‘‘A man must keep his head clear for 
business now-a-days.” 

‘“Yes,”’ said his wife, ‘‘ I suppose a man must.” 

There was a slight tinge of sarcasm in her voice, and she put 
unnecessary emphasis on the noun. Madax looked grieved, bu 
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was in a corner of the club building, overlooking a bit of the 
river, and commanding a view of Charing Cross railway bridge. 

‘‘ We will be quite undisturbed here,” she said, ‘‘ and can talk 
business.” 

Ringing a bell to give an order, she asked her husband— 

‘What will you drink?” 

‘‘ Nothing, thank you,” he replied, but added afterwards, ‘I 
will have a glass of milk and soda, if you can get it.” 

‘¢You will smoke, of course,’ said his wife. 

‘‘ A cigarette,’ answered Madax. 

When the waiter appeared, Mrs. Madax said, ‘ Bring a 
glass of milk and soda, some of the best Egyptian cigarettes, 
two Havana cigars, anda glass of special Scotch with Seltzer.” 

When these materials were brought and the waiter had dis- 
appeared, Mrs. Madax walked to the door and turned the key in 
it. Her husband lit his cigarette from the match she held out to 
him, and then, biting the end from her own cigar, she began to 
smoke. She thrust her two hands deep down in her pockets, and 
began to pace up and down the room. 

‘‘ Now, John,” she cried, ‘‘what’s the trouble? ” 

Mr. Madax’s name was Billy, but everybody called him John 
because his wife’s name was Joan. Mr. John Madax was the 
name he was known by. 

‘‘Some months ago,’’ began Mr. Madax, ‘I went into a 
wheat deal, and I don’t quite see my way out.” 

Mrs. Madax stopped in her pacing, and faced her husband in 
surprise. 

‘‘A wheat deal?’ she cried. ‘‘ Which side of the market are 
you on?” 

‘Oh, I’m on for a rise.” 

His wife made a gesture of despair, and began walking up 
and down the room again. 

‘‘ What, in heaven's name, did you buy for a rise for?” 

‘Well,’ said Madax, very humbly, ‘‘ you see, the American 
wheat crop had practically failed, and I thought I was pretty sure 
of a rise.” 

‘Why didn’t you speak to me about it?” she cried. 

Her husband flushed uneasily. 

‘‘T wanted to do something off my own bat,” he said. ‘ Of 
course, I had no idea at that time there would be a corner 
in wheat.” 

‘‘Corner!’’ she cried, contemptuously, ‘‘ there's always a corner, 
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there’s bound to be a corner. Don’t you know enough not to 
look to the United States any more for indications of the wheat 
market ? India and the Baltic hold the key to the situation.” 

“Yes, I know; at least, I know now,” he said; * but there is 
no use in upbraiding me for what I have done. I am up to the 
neck in wheat, and the signs to-day are that it is going lower 
than ever. Now, what would you advise me to do, Joan?” 

‘‘Oh, advise you!’’ she cried. ‘* What's the use of coming to 
me when it is too late. I advise you to get out of it as cheaply 
as you Can.” 

Her husband groaned. 

‘‘T am afraid,” he said, ‘“ that will mean practical ruin now.” 

‘* Well, my opinion is that wheat is going lower still.” 

‘Then it is utter ruin for me,” said Madax, dejectedly. 

Mrs. Madax stopped once more in her pacing the room, and con- 
fronted her husband. ‘‘ John,” she said, ‘‘ why don't you give up 
your office in the City, and go home and take care of the children.” 

‘ A spark of resentment appeared in the man’s eyes as he gazed 
at his wife. 

‘‘T don’t want to be entirely dependent on you,” he said 
at last. 

‘‘ Pooh,” said his wife, and then she added, ‘I will make you 
a handsome allowance for housekeeping, and as much as you 
want besides. You are worrying yourself to death about business. 
You ought to take a run to Brighton, or go off to Monte Carlo, 
and give up bothering about City affairs.”’ 

The man sighed. 

‘That's all very well, but you don’t see that I want to make 
some money for myself.” 

‘‘ But you are not making it, you're losing it. You say you 
are up to the neck; how much does that mean? ” 

‘* Twenty-five thousand pounds,” he said with a sigh. 

‘ Dear, dear,” she said, ‘‘and I suppose that is all the money 
you have.”’ 

‘Tt is more than all the money I have,” he answered. 

‘‘T wish you had spoken to me before, it 1s too late now. 
Don't you see that ?” 

‘‘ Yes, but I had something to propose. You spoke of taking 
Sir Czsar Camp to dinner. Now, I don’t know what you 
want to get him in on, but I do know that I could get him on my 
side of the wheat deal, and he would bring in others. Then we 
might be able to stop the break in the market.” 
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Mrs. Madax’s eyes sparkled as she looked down at her husband. 

‘¢Can you really do all that?” she asked, almost breathlessly. 

“Yes, if I had any assurance that we would get out with a 
little profit. It seems to me that all their influence thrown in on 
our side of the market would give us rise enough to get out of 
the hole at least.” 

‘¢‘Oh!” said his wife, ‘‘that is a different matter. I didn't 
know you had any plans. Yes,” she added, after thinking a 
moment with knitted brows, ‘that’s a first-rate idea. How much 
money do you think it would all total up to?” ) 

‘‘ About a million,” said Madax, pleased to see that he was 
getting more attention than censure. 

‘© A million,” said his wife, more to herself than to him. ‘Are 
you certain you could get all that amount on your side of the 
market ?”’ 

‘‘ Quite certain.” 

Mrs. Madax, as she continued her pacing up and down, seemed 
to be making some mental calculation. She finally asked: 

‘‘Who are you running against? Who is at the head of the 
corner?” 

‘© Oh, that,” said Madax, ‘‘none of us knows. The business 
is done through the Tokio and Jamboree Bank, but we don’t know 
who is behind it.” 

‘‘ Now, doesn’t it strike you that the first thing for you to do is 
to find out who you are butting against ? If it’s a stone wall the 
sooner you know it the better, so that you can stop before your 
head gets hurt. If it’s a hedge you might manage to get through. 
It would have been my first work to find out who was against me.” 

‘‘But,” said her husband, ‘‘don't I tell you that I didn’t know 
there was anybody on the other side of the market.” 

‘‘Oh!” said his wife, impatiently, ‘‘ you can always count on 
somebody being on the other side of the market. So you can't 
find out who it is?” 

‘* We can’t,” said her husband. 

‘‘ Very well,’’ she said. ‘‘ Now listen to me. You have got 
twenty-five thousand pounds in this, and if you can get all the 
money of Sir Cesar and his friends to help you, I will guarantee 
that you will come out with double—that is, fifty thousand 
pounds.” 

‘* Do you mean it ?”’ cried her husband, eagerly. 

‘I mean it,” said his wife, solemnly. 

‘* And may I tell Sir Cesar that you said so?’ he asked. 
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‘6 Very good,” said Madax, with an intense relief in his face. 

‘Do not let it get out,” continued his wife. ‘Use all your 
force and see if you can raise the market, and as soon as the 
price gets up, sell out at once. Have all your plans made for 
selling out. Promptness is the thing in these matters. Now I 
must go. I will drop you down at your office.” 

Mr. Madax knew what his wife said about the markets 
generally came true, so he, in great jubilation, telegraphed Sir 
Czsar Camp and others to meet him at his office, and they did 
so. He told him that he had private information about the 
market, and, after some slight hesitation, they all went in. He 
arranged with them that the sale would be made at once after 
the rise. 

Next day it was announced that a million of money was put 
against the corner, and wheat sprang up a few points, but not as 
much as they had expected it would. Madax could have sold out 
without loss, but saw that he would not double his money, for the 
corner was stronger than any of them had thought. But after 
the slight rise, down went the price of wheat again. The very 
bottom seemed to have dropped out of the market. Madax’s 
twenty-five thousand pounds were swept out of sight, and so was 
the million that his deluded friends had put in with him. All 
confidence that Madax had put in his wife had now departed, so 
he merely telegraphed to her that he was ruined, and went home 
a broken man. 

About eight o'clock that night a carriage drove up to the 
door, and his wife sprang out and let herself into the house with 
her latch-key. When she entered the room, her husband never 
looked up, but she crossed to where he sat, and patted him 
gleefully on the back. 

‘‘Come, come, my poor infant. Cheer up!” she said. 

Madax’s only answer was a groan of anguish. 

‘*And so your little twenty-five thousand has gone with the 
rest ?”’ she said. 

‘“You told me I would double my money,” he said, ‘‘and I 
believed you.” 

‘‘Of course you believed me, and here it is,’’ she said, taking 
a cheque from her purse. ‘‘ There's my cheque for fifty thousand 
pounds, so you have doubled your money.” 

‘What do you mean by that ?”’ said her husband, looking up. 

‘“Mean ? You poor child! I mean that I am the head of the 
corner. It doesn’t matter now who knows it. That was the 
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In 1875 the number of daily readers at the British Museum 
was 360; in 1884, 509; in 1893, 645. In considering these 
figures, it must be remembered that, since the establishment of 
the electric light in the Reading Room, it is now open until 
eight o'clock for part of the year. In winter the doors are open 
at nine, and closed at eight; in summer the hours are from nine 
to seven. The attendance of people in the Newspaper Room 
brings the average number of readers up to nearly 700 a day. 

When an intending reader has obtained his ticket (all readers 
must be over twenty years of age, and vouched for by a house- 
holder), he enters the Reading Room, and searches the catalogue 
for the entry of his book at the catalogue desk. In front of him 
he will find a number of little slips. When hehas filled up one of 
these with the title and press-mark of the book he wants, adding 
his signature and the number of his seat, he puts it into a basket. 
The ticket is then sent into the Library itself to that part where the 
book is. A Library attendant takes down the book, enters it in 
his register, and puts on the Library shelf in the place from which 
the book has been taken a board containing its name and that of 
the reader, so that if anyone else wants the same volume it is 
shown to be in use. The book is then entered in the register for 
the day, which occasions some little delay ; but there must bea 
register to show what books go into the Reading Room. After 
being registered, the book is brought into the Reading Room and 
put down on a counter, whence it is taken by the Reading Room 
attendant to the reader. After the reader has finished with the 
book, he takes it back to the centre desk and asks for his ticket. 
The attendant looks into a drawer marked with the initial letter 
of the reader’s name, and returns him the ticket, which he destroys. 

_ If, however, the reader wishes to reserve a book for future 
use, he writes his name on a slip, puts the slip in the book, and 
it is kept for him in a cupboard, which is arranged alphabetically. 
The books are generally reserved for two or three days, according 
to the state of the cupboard. When the cupboard gets full, the 
books that have been there longest are sent back to their proper 
shelves. If the reader attends regularly every day, the book is 
not sent back to the Library, but if he goes away for a week it is 
probable that the book may be returned to its shelf. It two 
people want the same book, the one who asks first gets it. 

Some readers are at the Museum before the doors are opened. 
The Reading Room itself contains a reference library, for which 
special slips are not required. Many law students, who are 
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Renouf, the one man who knew the subject, and was the best 
qualified to impart information about it. 

‘© There is another class of readers who saunter in and ask for 
the works of Charles Dickens. That is the only name which 
occurs to them. One day a remarkably handsome, dignified- 
looking clergyman came in. He was portly, benevolent, grey- 
haired. I was impressed by his appearance, and expected that he 
wanted to consult the works of some eminent divine. The only 
book he asked the clerk to get for him was ‘Crawley on Billiards,’ 
and he never came again. 

‘‘ The proportion of women readers in my time was from ten 
to twenty per cent. The ladies, as a rule, were very estimable 
readers, who had some definite object, and did not abuse the use 
of the room. I remember one lady who came to see a cookery 
book with a particular plate prefixed illustrating a certain method 
of carving. She was warned in a dream that if she came to the 
Reading Room of the British Museum she would find it. She 
came, spoke to me, and, curiously enough, I remembered a 
cookery book which had belonged to my father, sent for it, and 
there was the identical plate. She copied it, and went away 
rejoicing. At one time, too, people were greatly interested in 
Mother Shipton's prophecies about the end of the world. They 
always wanted to see the original edition of Mother Shipton’s works 
printed in ‘1442,’ and, when they were informed that this was 
thirteen years before any book was actually published, looked very 
much astonished, and tried ‘ 1642.’ These superstitious enquirers 
were almost always people of good position, who never came for 
any other purpose. And then there is another class of readers 
who do not come to see anything at all, but have read something 
in the papers which induced them to ask questions, or have 
perhaps heard an anecdote which they want to tell. As their 
own friends wouldn't listen to them, they generally selected a 
public official to hear the anecdote under the impression that, as 
they paid rates and taxes, he was bound to do so. The 
Story once told, they went away quite happily. When another 
anecdote struck them, they would return and unbosom themselves 
as before. 

‘I can recall another typical instance of aclass of readers who 
were always exceedingly persistent in wanting to find proofs; on 
the other hand, it was quite astonishing how little proof sufficed. 
Their subject was the authenticity of Old Masters. They 
would come to the Reading Room after buying a picture, acd - 
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perfectly contented. A certain old philosopher once said, ‘ Give me 
a spot on which to stand, and I will move the earth,’ not knowing 
that the earth already moved. ‘Take our picture-buying: friend's 
theory for granted, and one could do great things with it. 

‘‘The pursuer of poesy is sometimes very amusing. I re- 
member one gentleman coming to me with some verses (he 
supposed them to be verses) which he had written in honour of 
the Prince of Wales’s return from India, with a view of present- 
ing them to his Royal Highness. ‘The would-be poet asked me 
to tell him whether the verses scanned, and I was reluctantly 
obliged to inform him that they would not. There should have 
been ten syllables in each line, but some had eight, and others 
sixteen. He was very much discouraged, but asked whether I 
would kindly explain to him what versification was, and whether 
it must be written to scan. He led me on until I rewrote the 
poem. When it left our united hands, it certainly would scan, 
though whether it reached the Prince I never heard. But it would 
be exceedingly unjust to take these sort of people as representa- 
tives of the great body of readers, the vast majority of whom come 
for serious research on subjects which are important to themselves 
at any rate.’ 

At this moment a gentl¢man from a country library was 
announced, who wanted to know something with reference to 
hanging shelves. <As I took my leave, a story which I had once 
heard about Dr. Garnett recalled itself to my mind—a story 
which strongly indicates the patient forbearance and courtesy 
of one of the most erudite of English gentlemen. In the days 
of his hot youth a certain young writer found himself at an 
evening party, and ‘“‘happened into’ conversation with an 
unknown but benign and elderly gentleman in a corner. I 
forget the theme which was discussed between the young 
gentleman and the old one, but, pleased with the sound of his 
own rolling periods, the former held forth with perfervid eloquence 
on a subject of which he knew very little indeed. Attracted by 
his musical cadences, the rest of the party vradually gathered 
round, their faces lit up with mill amusement. as the young 
gentleman concluded his rhetorical flourishes and turned to the 
old one with an air which said plainly, ‘* You have heard me, O 
elderly one; I have stated my case; there is nothing more to be 
said.” ‘The old gentleman did not accept the implied challenge. 
He only moved mildly away with the remark, ** ‘There is much in 
what you sav.” Then a friend of the voung ventleman took that 
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Gesuit and the Wexican Goin. 


By FEerGcus Hume. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY L. BAUMER. 


OUR reputation as a detective is known in Devon,” said 
Lord Tormouth, “therefore I wish you to conduct the 
case. It could not be in better hands.” 

‘‘T feel flattered by your preference, my lord,” said I, ‘* so will 
take charge of it with pleasure. But you must give mea free 
hand.”’ 

‘“A free hand, and as much money as you require. I see too 

much of the Pope's influence in England to grudge aught likely to 

keep the Kempion estates out of the priests’ hands.” 

‘‘ Amen to that,” I answered, being a Protestant myself; ‘‘and 
now, my lord, give me your version of the affair.’ 

‘‘ Tt is now some six months old,” he replied, ‘‘ and not being so 
young as I was I am apt to forget details. Roughly speaking, the 
story is as follows. Are you ready?” 

‘‘Qne moment; my notebook. Thank you! Now I am all 
attention.” 

‘‘ James Kempion died some three years back, leaving his 
estates to Francis his son. The boy is now eighteen years of age, 
and he has a rent-roll of eight thousand a year. His father, like 
all the Kempions, was a Roman Catholic, and quite under the thumb 
of his Confessor Father Condy. Yet he defied the Church and the 
priests sufficiently to marry a Protestant lady—Miss Lee, of 
Barnstaple. She died, poor soul, in giving birth to Francis, and 
with her last breath implored Kempion to have the child brought up 
in the Anglican Communion. Despite the wrath of Father Condy, 
this was done. Being a Protestant myself, and a firm friend to 
Kempion, [ supported the lad. All went well till Kempion, while 
on a visit to his brother in Mexico, chose to marry a second time.” 

‘¢ You did not mention the brother before ? ” 

‘‘My failing memory, sir. John Kempion, the brother ot 
James, is a red-hot Papist, and at present owns the estates.”’ 

‘“ But what about the heir, Francis ? ”’ 
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Tormouth, ironically, ‘‘ that he intends to marry his brother's 
widow.” | 

‘* [ suppose he can do so?” 

‘¢ What do I know of their heathen customs, sir! La Senora 
comes from Mexico, and John Kempion has lived there the 
greater part of his life. lam ignorant of their noticns of morality, 
but I am certain that, when the year of mourning for Francis is 
out, there will be a match betwcen John Kempion and La Senora. 
Then, as now, Father Condy will reign supreme, ard use the 
moneys for the Church’s benefit.” 

‘Then you don't think Francis is dead?” 

‘No, I do not, and it is the truth of this which I wish you 
to prove. It is my opinion, sir,” continued Tormouth, tapping 
me on the knee, ‘‘that the Jesuits carried off Francis so as to 
avert the disaster of a Protestant head to the Kempion family.” 

‘* They have murdered him, you think ?”’ 

‘‘T don't go so far as that. I will do Father Condy the justice 
to say that outside his religion he is a kind-hearted man. No, 
sir, Francis Kempion is not dead! He is alive, but has teen 
spirited away by the Jesuits for their own ends.” 

‘So you want me to find Francis Kempion?” 

“Aye, sir! Spare neither time nor money, but bring back my 
dear boy.” 

‘It is a difficult task you have set me, my lord,” I answered, 
ruefully. ‘* However, I will do my best. Firstly, I would like to 
see the beach where the clothes were found.” 

“ My servant shall take you there to-morrow.” 

‘« Secondly, it is necessary that I see the Kempion house- 
hold.” 

‘Humph! That is rather difficult. I am not on speaking 
terms with John. However, vou can call on the pretext of looking 
at their picture gallery. While there you will doubtless see some 
of the family, and Father Condy. *’ Tis a shabby method of 
gettiny inside the vates, but in this affair we must not Le 
squeamish.” 

“Very good, mv lord! I shall commence work to-morrow.” 

Lord ‘lormouth’s seat is, as everyone knows, situate on the 
north coast of Devon, within easy reach of Ilfracombe. It is 
built on a wooded hill which slopes down to a sandy estuary, and 
opposite rises another hill crowne. by Kempion Hall. I had 
come down fron: London in response to his summens, and wis 
not 11-please! to tind myself among such beautiful scenery, even 
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in Decemkter. Alas! though I did not then guess, I had but little 
time to sojourn in that rural paradise. ‘The exigencies of the case 
sent me far across the ocean within a fortnight. 

Next day, escorted by the confidential valet of Lord Tormouth, 
I crossed the estuary, and found myself on the long stretch of beach 
fringing the Kempion woods. A quarter of a miles trudge 
brought us round a corner to a little bay, almost land-locked by 
the silt at the narrow mouth. Standing at the corner I could see 
the current swirl in a curve and, following the indentations of 
the land, sweep out towards Lundy Island. 
It was from here, said the servant, that 
Francis Kempion had 
started on that fatal swim. 

As I surveyed _ the 
vlace I saw at once the 
circumstances which gave 
rise to the doubts of Lord 
Tormouth. If Francis 
Kempion stepped into the 
water of the little bay he 
certainly would not be 
. so rash as to venture into 
the current without notin 








the force of the Sweep, as IT i As MEXICAN 
he must assuredly have | 
done; he would surely SY 


have been content to paddle about the safe 
bay in place of risking his life in the outer 
waters. After this examination I was as certain 
as Tormouth that Kempion was not drowned. 
If so, he must have been thrown into the current, 
for I made sure that no man in his senses 
would have ventured in of his own free will. —* 

The servant, a very particular man, pointed out the exact spot 
where the clothes had been found. I looked round carelessly 
enourh, not expecting to find anything connected with the unfor- 
tunate gentleman. As six months had elapsed since his dis- 
appearance, this was hardly to be expected. My casual glances, 
however, picked out a discoloured coin lying hyghtly on the sand. 
It proved to be a Mexican peso, value four shillings and some odd 
pence. The discovery set me thinking, and engendere: a theory 
which later on I unfolded to Lord Tormouth. Meanwhile I 
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In proof of this I produced the peso. Lord Tormouth examined 
it, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don't think much of that.” said he, turning it over—‘“ it 
might be a strav coin of the Armada. “Twas known several 
treasure ships of Mexican monevs were wrecked on our coasts.” 

** Look at the date, my lord.”’ 

‘Eighteen eighty-six,” he read, cagerly. ‘‘Whvy! God bless 
me, sir! This coin was struck last year.” 

‘Exactly ! Therefore, it must have been brought from Mexico 
shortly before Francis disappeared. I found it on the beach 
where he was last seen, so—- 

So you think that his uncle had somcthing to do with the 
kidnapping ?"" 

‘That is my idea.” 

‘ But he was in the house the whole evening. Francis went 
to bathe by himself.” 

‘‘He might have employed others to carry out his plans. john 
Kempion, you say, lived most of his life in Mexico. Judging from 
the glimpse I had of his face, I should say he was a trifle wild.” 

‘He was a ‘neer-do-weel,’ as the Scotch sav,” replied 
Tormouth, dryly, “but he is now respectable.” | 

« Then you may be sure he knew a few desperate characters in 
Mexico who would kidnap the lad for a small sum. One of 
them dropped that coin. It proves that its owner must have 
come straight from Mexico. Such coinage is not common in 
England, and so recent a one as that could not have got there by 
any other means.” 

“Tt might be so,’ said the old lord, doubtfully. “ But surely 
John Kempion would not be such a scoundrel as to kidnap his 
own nephew.’ 

“ Eieht thousand a vear is worth a crime,” said I, smiling. 

‘If he did so the priest helped him. I won't give up my idea 
about the Jesuit. He wanted a Catholic head to the family.” 

Very likely Father Condy favoured the idea,” I replied; “ but 
I think John Kempion was the active party.” 

“ And what do vou propose to do?” 

“Go out to Mexico and make enquiries about John Kempion. 
If he employed some Mexican yeas to kidnap Francis, the 
lad must have been taken out there. No saicr plan could be dis- 
covered. DBevond all law and ice without the pale of civili- 
sation. Depend upon it, my lord, Francis Kempion is to be 
found in Mexico.” 
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‘Touching La Senhora and a black countryman of hers, Don 
Miguel Pedroche.”’ 

‘Whew !’’ I whistled, ‘‘ so he is here.” 

“Do you know him ?” 

‘Only too well. So does John Kempion !” 

« Ah!” said Tormouth, reflectively, ‘ probably that is why he is 
afraid to kick Pedroche out of the house.”’ 

‘‘What! Is he staying at the Hall ?” 

‘© T should just think so, much to the wrath of Father Condy. 
The priest can manage Kempion, but not La Senora and her friend. 
Oh! it is a most reputable affair, I assure you, sir.”’ 

Lord Tormouth tapped his snuff-box, revived himself with a 
pinch, and continued the story. It fitted in very neatly with 
what I already knew of Kempion and Pedroche. 

‘‘ Scarcely had you departed,” said his lordship, ‘‘ when this 
Spanish fellow came to the Hall and quartered himself there. 
Neither Kempion nor Father Condy was very pleased to see him, 
but the Semora made amends for the coldness of their reception. 
Egad ! she’d have had him to stay with her at the Dower House 
but for the priest’s influence. I have seen the fellow, sir,"’ con- 
tinued Tormouth, in a tone of disgust—‘ I have seen the fellow 
kiss La Senhora while they walked together on the beach. 
Scandalous! most scandalous!” 

‘Ts he her lover, think you?” 

‘‘] believe so! The minx is not in love with John Kempion, 
as I thought. She is a fool if she marries this Spanish pauper, 
though, to be sure,’”” added Tormouth, thoughtfully, ‘‘ Kempion 
will have to swpport the pair of them. They know too much for 
his comfort, that’s certain.” 

‘Well, I don’t know about the lady,” said I, ‘‘ but Pedroche 
certainly knows about the kidnapping of Francis.” 

‘‘Egad! You don’t say so?” 

‘I do, and more. I say that he kidnapped the boy.” 

‘* Spanish scoundrel !’’ muttered my lord. ‘‘ At the instigation 
of Father Condy, no doubt ?” 

“No! At the instigation of John Kempion.”’ 

‘“Wh-a-at!’’ said Tormouth, angrily. ‘‘ Do you mean to tell 
me, sir, that the man was iniquitous enough to kidnap his 
own nephew ?” 

‘‘ That’s so, my lord. This coin—this Mexican peso—dropped 
accidentally on the beach, was the property of Don Miguel.” 

‘Has he been in these parts before ?” 
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‘I am sure she is not,” said the lad, earnestly ; ‘‘she was very 
fond of me, and behaved most kindly. My uncle alone is to 
blame.” 

‘So it is not the priest, after all,’’ observed the old lord, irri- 
tably. ‘I made sure the Jesuit had something to do with it. 
Well! well! we will go over to-morrow, and take back the 
rightful heir.” a | 

There was a highly dramatic performance at Kempion Hall 
next day. Lord Tormouth arranged the details. Francis was to 
appear at a given moment, and startle Kempion in the midst of his 
lies. When we entered the Hall, the young man pulled his slouch 
hat over his eyes so as not to be recognised by the servants. He 
need not have troubled. The present staff were strangers, as 
Kempion had changed them during his occupancy. None of the old 
retainers approved of the existing state of things. It was true that 
John Kempion resided at the Hall, and La Seftora dwelt in the 
Dower House two miles away, but the pair were always together, 
constituting a scandal to their simple minds. The probability of 
a marriage struck them as iniquitous. Father Condy thought so 
too, and had frightened Kempion into acquiescence for the time 
being. Much as it pleased the Jesuit to have a Catholic landowner 
under his thumb, he had anything but a pleasant time in keeping 
matters respectable. 

The butler announced myself and Lord Tormouth. Francis we 
left on the other side of the drawing-room door for production when 
necessary. Rather startled by the unexpected appearance of his 
enemy, Kempion arose to his feet, but La Senora and Pedroche, who 
were also present, exhibited no surprise. They knew nothing of 
Lord Tormouth’s enmity to speak of, and received him as they 
would have any other visitor. Both were smoking cigarettes, 
much to the disgust of the punctilious old nobleman. 

‘© Mother of God!” said La Senora, removing her cigarette, 
‘Cand who is this?” Shespoke English very well, and so did her 
brother. They found the knowledge of tongues useful in conducting 
shady transactions. I have no doubt with that pretty foreign lisp, 
La Sefora had talked her way into the foolish heart of James 
Kempion. 

‘Lord Tormouth,” said Kempion, looking very pale, as well 
he might, for he guessed what was coming, ‘ why do you enter 
my house uninvited ?” | 7 

‘‘ I wish to speak seriously with you, Mr. Kempion, and also 
to avoid scandal.” 
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«¢ He was drowned.” 

‘*Ah, poor child!” sobbed La Sejfiora, noisily, ‘he was 
drowned.” 

Pedroche laughed, and she glanced fiercely at him out of the 
corner of her eye. 

**You loved him, Senora,” said Tormouth, turning in her 
direction. 

‘© Yes, I loved him! Ah, God! how I did love him.” 

‘* We all loved him,” came the voice of Father Condy from 
some unseen corner, ‘‘but he is dead, poor soul. Why do you 
come here, my lord,”’ he added, showing himself—‘“ why do you 
come here to disturb the peace of this family ?” 

“«] don’t think there is much peace under this roof,” said Lord . 
Tormouth, quietly, ‘‘ but I have no desire to prolong the scene, 
so eo 9 

‘‘ Then go,” interrupted Condy, ‘and take with you that spy.” 

This complimentary allusion was directed at me, but I am 
used to being called names in my profession, and did not budge 
an inch. 

‘This spy, as you term him,” observed Lord Tormouth, 
patting my shoulder, ‘‘is a detective who has found out your 
villainy. I allude to you, John Kempion.” 

‘¢ What mean you, my lord? I have been a villain, no doubt, 
but not for your calling. By what right do you ?” 

‘«‘ By the right of interest in Francis, your nephew.” 

‘* He is dead !’’ replied Kempion, ‘‘ drowned off the beach.” 

‘¢ Pshaw, sir! Why keep up the farce? He is alive and well.” 

‘¢ Alive and well!’ echoed the other, with a dazed look. 

‘¢ Don’t mock me, sir,” said my lord, sharply.‘ You know he 
is alive, and was kidnapped by your orders.”’ 





“°Tis a lie!” 
‘© T appeal to Don Miguel Pedroche !”’ 
‘‘T also say it is a lie, senor,” replied Miguel. ‘‘ By all the 


saints, I saw not the boy in all my life.” 

‘Yet he took a voyage with you to Mexico ?” said I. Pedroche 
looked surprised at my knowledge, but said nothing. 

‘‘I did not have my nephew kidnapped!" cried Kempion, fiercely. 
‘‘] have been a bad enough man in my time, but of this charge I 
am innocent. I loved my brother and my nephew, and would 
have raised no hand against either. Why should I harm the 
lad?” 

‘‘ Because you wanted the property.” 
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He advanced, and took the young man by the hand, as to 
assure himself that his nephew was flesh and blood. 

‘‘ Welcome back to your own, Francis,” he said, at length— 
‘© T am glad you have come.” 

‘‘ Hypocrite!’* muttered Tormouth, snapping the lid of his 
box. 
“IT can hardly believe in your truth,” said Francis, coldly, 
‘© seeing it was by your orders I was carried off.” 

‘‘ Who told you so? ” 

‘* Pedroche !” 

The Spaniard tried to get out of the way, but Kempion was 
too sharp for him, and had his grip on his throat in no time. 

‘* You. lying Spanish scoundrel!” he swore, ‘own up the 
truth, or I'll choke the life out of you! Did I order you to kidnap 
my nephew ? ” | 

‘“No!” gasped Pedroche. ‘* No!” 

Kempion hurled him on the floor, and faced-us manfully. 

‘‘ You see,” he said, ‘‘ I am innocent.” 

‘‘Then, who is guilty?” asked Tormouth, perplexed by the 
train of circumstances. 

‘‘T am,” said La Sefora, gliding forward with a look of rage 
on-her face. ‘* Mother of God, now this cub is back, I have lost 
all. Yes, I wrote to my brother, and asked him to take away this 
fool. Was I to have but afew hundred pounds while he had 
thousands? Well, I knew that if he were gone, John would 
make me his wife, and all the money would be ours. Snake!” 
she added, turning towards Francis, ‘‘I always hated you,. but 
pretended to love, so that I could oust you from here. John is 
innocent. I ordered it all. Miguel obeyed me; but now! now! 
ah, cursed ones! you gain, and I lose.” 

She rushed out of the room, followed by Father Condy. 
Evidently she had told all this to the priest at confession, and he 
did not wish to be questioned about it. His reign was over, as 
he well knew. | 

‘‘ Do you believe me now ?”’ said Kempion. 

“Yes,” said Tormouth and Francis simultaneously, ‘ we 
believe you.” 

‘‘Then there is nothing more to be said. This reptile has 
been the bane of my life. He knew too much about my Mexican 
experiences for me to kick him out of here, but had I guessed his 
share in this black business, out he should have gone. By all the 
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Uernon’s Sfunt: 


Being the Oriental Experiences of Miss Lavinia Moffat. 


By Sara JEANNETTE Duncan. ILLusTRATIONS BY Hat Hurst. 





IV. 


F anyone had ever told me that I, Lavinia Moffat, would one 
night occupy a tent in the heart of the Indian forest, alone 
and surrounded by wild beasts, I would have considered the 
person a suitable subject for a lunatic asylum. As it was, on the 
night of January the 2oth, 1893, I thought that this designation 
might very properly be applied to myself. For there was no 
doubt about my identity; there I sat, Lavinia Moffat—if I wanted 
to assure myself I had only to look at the initials on my brush and 
comb case—there I sat in my new black silk, which I noticed 
Mrs. Dodds had gored, though I expressly told her not to, on the 
edge of my camp-bed, without a gun, and nota sound to break 
the stillness but the never-stopping song of the stream over the 
stones, and the distant barking of the animal Vernon had said 
was a deer. As I sat there I reviewed my past, from the 
hemming of my first handkerchief to the day I took over charge 
of the Littlehampton Dorcas Society, and could not help reflecting 
that a past less likely to lead to the situation I was in would have 
been very difficult to conceive. There seemed to have been 
nothing whatever to prepare me for it, especially in the matter of 
bedding. Feathers in the winter, horsehair in the summer, and 
a good spring mattress, had been what I was accustomed to ever 
since I. could remember. 

I had been insincere with Vernon when he asked me if I were 
nervous about sleeping in a tent. I was extremely nervous, if not 
actually alarmed, and in the end I went to bed, only because I felt 
that it was safer on the whole than to sit up. The hours that 
intervened before I got to sleep, I devoted to endeavouring to 
accustom myself to my surroundings. The effort was not particu- 
larly successful. If it had been pitch dark it would have been 
easier, but the moonlight made a greyness everywhere, through 
which the outlines of things suggested themselves indistinctly, 
and refused to let me delude myself into the idea that I was just 
dropping oft in my own room at Littlehampton. Everything 
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as to make no noise, and searched every part of the tent with 
them, but could see absolutely nothigg, while the crunching went 
on with terrible distinctness. Now and again it would cease, and 
then I lay like an agonised stone, every instant expecting to feel 
the onslaught of tooth and claw. Presently the animal brought 
my terror to a climax by getting up, stretching itself, and walking 
round the tent. Ina galvanism of fright I threw both my arms 
into the air, and cried ‘‘ Whish!"’ Then I immediately covered 
my head with the bedclothes, but through them all I could hear 
the creature growling and beating its tail on the ground. With 
the desperation of the situation I realised that I must take action 
of some sort. It suddenly came into my mind that wild beasts 
were afraid of fire, and I remembered the box of wax-matches I 
had put under my pillow when I went to bed. I had rebuked 
Vernon for his extravagance in using wax-matches—was one of 
them to be my salvation now? Where I got the strength or the 
courage I do not know, but in another instant I had struck a 
match. It fizzed, exploded, blazed! By its weird and sudden 
illumination I saw two great yellow eyes and a waving tail. 
There was a frightful snarl and a bound—two bounds, one of 
them being mine, out of bed and forth into the night. Before I 
realised whether I was pursued or not, I was shaking the man in 
the next tent. I did not consider whether it might or might not 
be Vernon. I knew it was a man, and any man would do. 
When he said, ‘‘ What’s the matter?” I recognised that it was 
Mr. Jones, but felt no embarrassment whatever. 

‘“‘There’s either a tiger or a leopard in my tent! Quick, get 
up and shoot it!’”’ 

‘* By Jove!” exclaimed Mr. Jones, and was out of bed in a 
moment. ‘' May I—may I light the lantern, Miss Moffat ?” 

‘Yes, you may,” I returned, for I had slept in my dressing- 
gown for fear of an emergency—a thing I did every night after 
that I spent at Nuddiwalla. 

“ll go and wake Parker,” said Mr. Jones, when it was 
lighted ; ‘‘ we mustn’t keep the fun all to ourselves, Miss Moffat!” 

Fun ! 

He took his gun from the corner, and left me with a candle 
and my reflections. Even in that moment, when my nerves were 
so strung that they might have snapped like fiddle-strings, I 
reflected that I had not done Mr. Jones justice—he was a brave, 
though evidently reckless, young man. Ten minutes passed, 
during which I heard nothing but the ticking of Mr. Jones’s silver 
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Jfassan the Darter. 


By H. N. CRELLuIN. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY STANLEY L. Woop. 





I, 
THE BARBER. 


OT the least influential of those who were in immediate 
attendance on the Sultan was his barber. Though not an 
official of high rank, his daily interviews with his Majesty at a 
time when the Sovereign would unbend, and the subject could 
talk more freely than State etiquette would permit to most, gave 
him an advantage of which a shrewd man would not fail to avail 
himself. | 

., And from the Sultan’s point of view there was reason to be 
particularly careful in the selection of a man whose duties involved 
drawing a razor daily over his Imperial throat. 

_ It will readily be imagined, therefore, that when, one morning, 
the sudden death of Mustafa, the Court barber, was announced to 
Amurath, the monarch found himself much perplexed in the matter 
of choosing a successor. 

At this moment of difficulty, the Aga of the Janissaries, who 
happened to ,be present, ventured to say to his Majesty that he 
knew of a plain honest fellow, a barber, who had a little shop not 
far from the walls of the Seraglio, and who, though rather blunt 
and unpolished, was absolutely loyal and trustworthy. 

In the state of perplexity in which he found himself, Amurath 
was well pleased to hear of a barber with the qualifications recited 
by the Aga. 

_.He said, thesefore, ‘‘ Fetch the man at once that I may see 
him, and judge whether he will suit me.” 

In accordance with this command, Hassan, for so he was 
named, was brought forthwith into the presence of his Majesty. 

‘‘ Tell me,” said Amurath, ‘ how long hast thou practised thy 
trade as a barber, and darest thou undertake the task of attending 
upon me, and shaving me? ” 

‘My Padishah,” answered Hassan, who was a cheerful 
looking, active little man, ‘‘I have practised the trade of a barber 
all my life, for my father before me was a barber, and taught me 
the art while yet very young. And, although until lately I made 
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speedily, but before thou dost begin I will tell thee that I have no 
money, and at present, therefore, I can pay thee nothing.’ 

‘‘T had risen at his entrance, and stood with my razor ready, 
but when he explained that he had no money, I answered, ‘O 
Effendi, that cannot be, for neither have I any money, and 
promises of future payment will but fill my empty belly with 
wind.’ | 

‘¢ Then the young man laughed, and replied, ‘ Nevertheless, O 
barber, though we be both empty, thou must shave me this time, 
for I have prospect of a place under the Aga of the Janissaries, 
and when I am installed in that place I will not forget thee.’ 

‘© My Padishah, I took compassion on this young man, seeing 
that he was, as it were, a son of misfortune like unto myself, 
and I shaved him, and he departed. And, my Padishah, what 
happened as the result thereof? The young man, naving become 
an officer of the Janissaries, spake unto the Aga on my behalf, 
and thus it has come about, my Padishah, that, by favour of the 
Aga, I am at this moment here before you.” 

‘¢ Hassan,” said the Sultan, ‘‘1 will test thy skill, and if thou 
art as good a barber as thou art a gossip, thou shalt do well.” 

Hassan, having passed through this ordeal successfully, was 
duly installed as barber to his Majesty in place of Mustafa, 
deceased. 

When, next morning, Hassan again presented himself in the 
dressing-room of the Sultan, ‘Well, Hassan,” exclaimed his 
Majesty, graciously, ‘‘ tell me what has happened, and how hast 
thou fared since yesterday ? ” 

‘‘ My Padishah,” responded Hassan, cheerfully, “you must 
know the way of it was this. When I left your presence 
yesterday, the Emirs, and Agas, and Effendis, and great officers 
of all degree, looked pleasantly upon me and spake favourably to 
" me; and, my Padishah, I perceived plainly that your barber was 
quite another sort of man to poor Hassan, the little barber round 
the corner. And presently there came unto me those men who 
were employed by Mustafa, and they said, ‘ My lord, take us, we 
beseech thee, into thy service, and we will serve thee faithfully, 
even as we served Mustafa.” Now these men also had jeered at me 
when I had applied to their Master for work, and he refused me. 

‘¢Then, behold, my Padishah, I said unto myself, ‘Hassan, the 
great and those in prosperity should least of all be vindictive; 
it is the duty of the successful to forget injuries and to heal 
old sores.’ Wherefore I regarded the petition of those men 
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is a tall youth and well favoured, and who is expert in the use 
of the sword, should get an appointment among the inner or 
outer guards, yet forty more gold pieces await thee.’”’ 

‘‘ And dost thou take his presents ? '"' demanded Amurath. 

‘‘ My Padishah,” answered Hassan, ‘‘I am not so ill-bred as 
to refuse them.” 

‘‘But what dost thou give him then for his money?” asked 
the Sultan. 

‘‘He asks nothing, and I give him nothing,” replied Hassan; 
‘but he has my good wishes that his son may obtain the post 
he desires.” 

‘“‘Nay, but he pays thee not for thy gocd wishes only, but 
that thou shouldst plead for him,” said Amurath. 

‘‘ My Padishah,” said Hassan, ‘‘he who asks without per- 
mission is apt to get dismissal as well as refusal; the fee is not 
equal to the risk.” 

‘‘Nevertheless,”’ said Amurath, “that the pump may not 
always prove dry thou mayest sometimes say a word to me for 
thy clients.” 

In this way the simple-minded, yet perhaps astute, barber 
waxed daily in favour and influence. 


II. 
HASSAN 'S ADVENTURE. 


NE morning, when the hour arrived for Hassan to make his 
usual appearance before the Sultan, the honest barber was 
absent. A chamberlain, sent in haste to summon him, could not 
find him or obtain any tidings of him. He had left his house in 
the afternoon of the previous day, and had not returned. 

When this report was made to the Sultan he caused strict 
search to be made throughout the city, but in vain. The where- 
abouts of Hassan could not be discovered. 

It was ascertained that he had been seen during the afternoon 
in company with several merchants at a certain inn or caravan- 
sera. Some of these merchants had been traced and questioned. 
They remembered perfectly the presence of a man answering to 
the description given of Hassan, but they averred that he left the 
caravansera alone and before themselves, and that they had 
neither seen him since nor had any idea either who he was or 
whither he went. 
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The Sultan was annoyed at the loss of a useful attendant, 
whose honest artlessness had for some time afforded him amuse- 
ment, and he was, moreover, not a little enraged to find that such 
a man could be suddenly spirited away without leaving a trace 
within the very walls of the capital. 

In proportion to his vexation and anger at this disappearance 
was his satisfaction and pleasure at beholding next morning the 
familiar form and features of the faithful barber entering at the 
usual hour ready for the performance of his daily duties. 

In answer to the Sultan’s question why he absented himself 
on the previous day Hassan replied, ‘‘ My Padishah, I have had 
an adventure. I was prevented by force from coming to you 
yesterday, and I have been enabled only by stratagem and good 
luck to escape and make my appearance before you to-day.” 

‘‘Tell me,” said the Sultan, ‘the story of thine adventure 
that I may know whom I have to punish for this outrage upon 
thee, and, by Allah, not upon thee only, but upon myself also.”’ 

‘‘ My Padishah,” said Hassan, ‘shall I tell briefly the long 
and the short of it, that I was captured and escaped, or shall I tell 
the whole history with all its circumstances as it occurred ?”’ 

‘s Hassan,” said the Sultan, ‘ tell me all the circumstances 
that occurred that I may understand thine adventure. I know 
that thou art not wont to be long-winded and diffuse, therefore 
tell me the story in detail in thine own way.” 

‘‘ Then,” said Hassan, ‘“ the beginning of it is this: The day 
before yesterday, in the afternoon, I walked through the city, and, 
being somewhat tired, I entered a certain caravansera and sat 
down to drink a cup of coffee and rest. And. several merchants 
were sitting there, and as we sat we talked. 

‘‘ And the conversation turned on various callings, and whether 
it was better to stay at home and trade in a shop, or to travel as 
a merchant and seek profits and adventures in foreign countries. 

‘‘ Now there was sitting among those present a short, broad, fat 
man, with little neck and very large prominent eyes. 

‘‘This man spake slightingly of barbers, who were, he said, men 
of little ability, and good for nothing but foolish gossip and scandal. 

«© <« A man,’ said he, ‘ who has the ability to become a merchant 
would never condescend so low as to become a barber.’ 

‘On this, my Padishah, I could no longer keep silence, but 
defended my craft with warmth. ‘I am myself,’ I exclaimed, ‘a 
barber. And let me tell this good company that it takes as good a 
man to make a barber as to make a merchant. Far from being 
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“Being at last arrived in a small but gorgeous apartment, | 
beheld the fat merchant lying unconscious on the divan; he lay 
with his limbs relaxed and motionless, his face flushed, and 
foaming at the mouth. I perceived that no time was to be lost, 
and proceeded to bleed him as quickly as possible. 


‘“Consciousness slowly returned, and he sat up, and when I 
saw that the bleeding had relieved him, I would have taken my 
departure, but the other man, who appeared to be but a retainer or 
attendant, beyged me to remain lest the fit should be renewed, 
and it should become necessary again to let blood. 

‘© Somewhat unwillingly I consented to remain, and, being 
seated on a soft and luxuriantly appointed divan in an adjoining 
room, I presently fell asleep. 

‘‘In the morning I awoke, and, finding myself still in that 
strange house, I desired very earnestly to be gone, saying that I 
had a most important engagement to fulfil, and one whichI dared 
in no wise neglect. ‘If,’ said I, ‘the merchant should need again 
to be bled, there are barbers in plenty in the city, call one of them, 
and let me go.’ | 

*«¢ Nay,’ said the attendant, ‘but we do not easily admit any 
and every man into this house; here thou art, and here shalt thou 
remain until thy services are no longer needed.’ 

‘On this I fell into a rage, exclaiming, ‘ Impudent rascal, wilt 
thou attempt to dctain me a prisoner here against my will? I will 
have thee to know that there is one to whom I can appeal who will 
make short work of such a man as thou art.’ 

‘¢ On this the man clapped his hands, and a gigantic black slave 
appeared armed witha large knife, which he brandished in my face 
with a horrible grin on his hideous features. 

‘¢« Be advised,’ said the attendant, calmly ; ‘ neither talk big nor 
attempt to escape, or thy friends will see thee no more.’ 

‘© My Padishah, I thought it wiser to be patient, and I remained 
quietly in that chamber the whole day, being served with good 
food and in no wise illtreated. 

‘‘ And when last evening arrived I was still sitting upon the 
divan, a small lamp supplied a dim light, and all was still. Again I 
slept, but this time not for long. 

‘¢ Some heavy curtains separated the room in which I was from 
the chamber of the fat merchant. 

‘‘ When I awoke I could at first hear by his regular breathing 
that he was sleeping. But before long he awoke, and spake ina 
low voice to the attendant. 
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‘‘ Seeing that the man was terrified and speechless, I laid down 
the lancet within reach of my hand, and proceeded to gag him witha 
piece of cloth. I then bound both his arms and legs, and left him. 

‘‘ Having thus rendered the fat merchant helpless, and unable 
to raise an alarm and prevent my escape, I hastened through the 
rooms by which I had entered until I reached the courtyard. 
There I saw the huge black slave lying asleep by the entrance 
gate, grasping the key in his hand. 

‘‘I paused, therefore, at this sight, and, being unarmed, 1 
thought it better not to awaken the slave, nor to attempt to take 
the key from him by force.” 

‘‘ Hassan,” said the Sultan, smiling, ‘‘ that was a prudent 
resolve. What then didst thou do?” 

‘*My Padishah,” said Hassan, ‘as I stood irresolute and know- 
ing not what to do, I heard the sound outside of many feet walking 
heavily, as though a number of men approached carrying a load. 

‘ At this sound the slave awoke, and, rising, quickly put the 
key in the lock and opened the gate. 

“ As for me, I stepped into a corner of the courtyard which ay 
deep in shadow, watching therefrom the entrance of that gang of 
ruffians, bearing with them a mass of valuable articles, which they 
carried across the courtyard and took with them into the house. 

“IT did not doubt but that they were robbers who sallied 
out at night to plunder the shops or the stores of merchants and 
travellers, and who brought to the recesses of this retired mansion 
the booty they obtained. 

‘‘ Suddenly I bethought me of the fat man who lay bound and 
gagged within, and, perceiving that if I would save my life it 
behoved me to get away at once, I seized an opportunity when 
the slave had his back turned towards me, I rushed past him, I 
darted out of the gate, and, running as fast as I was able, was 
soon lost in the darkness. 

‘‘ For some time I ran on up one street and down another with- 
out knowing or heeding whither I went. 

‘At length, recoynising the part of the town where I found 
myself, I proceeded with all speed to the officer of the Seraglis 
gate and related what had befallen me.” 

The Sultan having sent for this officer, and learning that the 
house and its contents had been seized, though the robbers who 
had inhabited it had made good their escape, he was pleased to 
grant unto Hassan the half of allthe goods found there, and to 
commend him for the part he had played in this adventure, 
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‘‘T believe I am not in the habit of getting wrong in my facts," 
replied Alec Yorke, a little petulantly, for it was a new experience 
for him—and an irritating novelty to so careful a journalist—to 
have his accuracy challenged merely on the ground of the strange- 
ness of his news. 

‘All right, old man,” replied the sub-editor, ‘‘ but although 
private secretaries undertake many of the functions of their prin- 
cipals, I have really never before met one who carried his 
allegiance to the length of vicarious death in this manner.” 

‘‘ No,” rejoined Yorke, ‘‘ but the mere fact that events are 
outside of the former experiences of you or me isn't going to 
prevent them from happening.” 

It is no ordinary news item which excites the personal, as 
distinguished from the journalistic, interest of the sub-editor of an 
evening paper. Intelligence of a mining disaster, a murder trial, 
a sensational law action, or a big political event, arouses his 
professional instincts, sets him compiling thrilling headings, and 
causes him to dispatch messengers down to the basement, where 
the machines are throbbing, to bring up the man who prints the 
contents-bill. But beyond this professional activity the most 
startling news ever clicked over the tape, or brought in by the 
telegraph boys, or delivered at the office through any of the other 
news channels, generally leaves him cold. Constant familiarity 
with the world’s happenings makes him callous personally to 
most of those incidents the records of which he displays, with all 
possible effect, in his newspaper sheet; and the mechanical 
perusal of a report of some calamity by fire or flood, or a bungled 
execution full of ghastly details, does not in the least interrupt his 
enjoyment of any trivial private gossip which a colleague may be 
relating as his eye runs over the terrible message. 

Yet the two sub-editors of the Herald were beyond all question 
astounded by the report which had just been deposited upon the 
table by Alec Yorke. Although the special sporting machine was 
belching forth racing results in which the junior sub-editor was 
pecuniarily interested, and although the blotting-pad in front of 
his senior was burie1 beneath flimsies awaiting preparation for 
the compositors, both continued reading over and over again the 
strange report which Yorke had handed in. 

‘‘ Well, I suppose the explanation is that the glasses got 
accidentally changed, or something of that sort?” pursued the 
puzzled sub-editor. 

‘‘ Not at all. My information is positive that there was only 
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which will commend itself even to you, unless I am greatly 
mistaken.” 

Without further parley, Yorke slipped some loose copy-paper 
into his overcoat pocket, hailed a hansom, and was at Sir Julian 
Vibart’s residence in Hyde Park Gardens within twenty minutes. 
He congratulated himself, as he rang the bell, on his intimacy 
with Sir Julian, which was a close one, for the reporter had on 
several occasions been instrumental in contributing to the strange 
collection of curiosities, the extensive museum, for the possession 
of which Sir Julian was celebrated. The baronet had always 
warmly reciprocated any attentions directed towards his one great 
hobby. For that of an amateur, the baronet’'s museum was 
certainly a deeply interesting one. There were Chinese exe- 
cutioners’ knives, relics of scores of dead and forgotten causes 
célébres, Indian steer-tail clubs, the identical black cap worn by 
the judge who sentenced some notorious murderer, and the arrow 
which killed General Custer, which Sir Julian prized all the more 
by reason of the attempts of American visitors to demonstrate 
that Custer’s body was untouched by arrows. Then there were the 
actual ‘ properties” with which the clerk of St. Sepulchre’s Church, 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, haunted the dreams of 
half London with the celebrated Cock Lane ghost; all sorts.of 
strange books and prints; a chair from the famous ‘ Boar’s 
Head”"’ tavern, erstwhile the favourite seat, maybe, of Falstaff 
or Prince Henry himself; old Italian guitars which may have 
responded to the touch of the ladies of Boccaccio’s world; 
tom-toms made from human skulls; arms and armour eloquent 
of history ; the reputed make-up box of the rouge-using Napoleon ; 
manuscripts of famous authors; autograph letters of varying 
degrees of rarity; and, in short, curios from every century and 
from every clime. Yorke was cogitating the coincidence of so 
mysterious a death happening ina house so much associated, 
by this collection, with strange occurrences, when he was con- 
ducted into the baronet's presence by a pale and trembling maid, 
red-eyed and awe-stricken. 

Sir Julian was cordial in his reception, but became grave, 
troubled, and pre-occupied the next moment. He was evidently 
deeply affected by the tragedy, and wanted a little judicious lead- 
ing before he could be persuaded to discuss the incidents sur- 
rounding it. It was all so impenetrably strange still, he said, 
that it bewildered him to think about it. He half doubted his 
own sanity when he dwelt upon it too long. 
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430 THE IDLER. 


and place it on my desk. I went back a few minutes afterwards, 
drank the port, and, as I put the glass down, observed that Blanc 
was in a state of collapse, drooping over the side of his chair. 
His face was contorted, his muscular control had altogether 
departed, and he breathed with the greatest difficulty. I ran to 
his side at once, and supported his head and shoulders. He 
gasped out that he was dying, that he felt suffocated. I sent 
with all possible despatch for Dr. Melville.” 

‘There was, I understand, no possibility of his having mis- 
taken his own glass for yours, because there was only the one 
glass in the room ?”’ 

‘Quite so. He never would drink anything, and, as you say, 
there was only the one glass in the room. Moreover, he could 
not even have sipped it, because I distinctly remember, on account 
of the care with which I raised it to my lips, that it was full to the 
brim. Dr. Melville arrived just before the man died, and never 
shall I forget that terrible scene. Struggling as he was for breath, 
the poor fellow—for he’s dead, and you can’t bear resentment 
against lifeless clay—managed to exclaim, with a look of most 
intense awe, that he had poisoned me, that it was I who ought to 
be dying, but that something supernatural seemed to have inter- 
vened. ‘It is the act of God!’ he gasped; and, as he uttered 
the words, the life left his body. 

‘‘ Finding that I had drained the glass towards which the dying 
man had pointed, Dr. Melville first of all attended to me, adminis- 
tering emetics and applying the stomach-pump. ‘Then the body 
of poor Blanc, which was rapidly becoming discoloured, was 
removed to the mortuary.”’ 

‘“Where I have seen it this morning, by the courtesy of my 
friend the inspector,” put in Yorke. 

‘Oh, you have seen it ?” 

‘Yes, and examined it with the greatest care. But are you 
any the worse for your draught ?” | 

. I am none the worse at all for the incident physically, but 
terribly shocked mentally, I need hardly tell you.” 

‘‘ And you have no explanation to suggest ?” 

“I don’t profess to have any theory which I dare venture to 
express. There is something so mystical about it that it has 
nSany awed me more than I half like to admit.” 
dike You don't think, for instance, that it was a case of heart 

Se, the shock of the deed he ‘premeditated proving too much 
for the weak heart of the man ? ” 
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“ Now, Sir Julian, what would you say if I expressed a fairly 
confident belief that I can explain this apparent mystery ?” 

‘‘T should want to hear your explanation before I endorsed 
your confidence in yourself.” 

‘Well, tell me now what poisons you have in the house ?"’ 

‘‘ T have none at all, except that in the museum case.” 

‘‘Let me sze. I forget for the minute what that is ?”’ 

“Why, the actual arsenic which was found in the stomach cf 
Janet Longsley, the victim in the Kensington murder. I have 
looked at that, which is obviously an infinitesimal quantity, and 
have found it sealed and secure as J left it.” 

‘‘ Are you sure you have no other poison? Think again.” 

‘‘No, I have not, and besides, what poisons are there which 
do not kill the person who swallows them — and there was 
undoubtedly some foreign substance in the port I drank which 
gave it a peculiar taste—and are yet sudden death to the man 
“who touches them ?”’ 

‘‘There you have solved the mystery in a word, I suspect. 
There .are poisons,” pursued Yorke, eagerly, hardly able to 
restrain the excitement which was taking possession of him, 
‘‘which are deadly to the touch under certain conditions. You 
have heard of the arrow poisons ?”’ 

It was Sir Julian Vibart’s turn to get excited now. He went 
ghastly pale, and strode towards his curiosity cabinet. He 
stopped and whecled round to face Yorke again. ‘I recollect 
now,” he said, ‘‘ that a few months ago I added to my collection 
a small jar of curare, which I obtained from one of the South 
American gauchos who was over here at Buffalo Bill’s exhibition.” 

‘‘ What is curare?’’ asked Yorke, infected somewhat by the 
baronet’s agitation. 

‘‘ Why, curare is the stuff with which the South American 
Indians used to poison their arrows. The source of it was for a 
long time unknown, the natives guarding the secret with the 
greatest jealousy, as the ‘ British Encyclopedia’ will tell you. 
It ——”’ 

“Yes, I recollect now. I have heard of it before, and of the 
rapidity with which it acts, when brought into contact with the 
blood, although the difficulty with which it is absorbed causes it 
to have but little action when taken in the stomach. It was the 
curare vou swallowed in vour port, and to that difficulty of 
absorption, which is one of its properties, you owe your life, Sir 
Julian. I told you I had examined the body at the mortuary 
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‘* Raison de plus,” they responded. ‘‘ Allons au poste.”’ 

‘‘ Oh, come,” I protested. ‘ This is carrying pleasantry too 
far. You're not going to run me in.’ 

‘© Taisez-vous. Allons,” they ordered, curtly, and began to 
tug at my sleeves. 

Now, however, Jules had recovered something of his self- 
control. ‘‘ No, no, it’s all a mistake,” hesaid. ‘ We’ re students. 
We were larking. You mustn't run my friend in.” But whén he 
saw that they were moving off, with me between them, he began 
to laugh again. 

At that, ‘“‘I believe they're a pair,” one sergot murmured is 


the other. 


‘It is probable.” 

‘If we arrest the other also?” 

“‘It would be prudent.” 

“Good. Seize him.” | 

And the constable who had held my left arm let go, and 
seized my hilarious comrade, who thereupon laughed no more. 
Weargued, we entreated, we threatened, but we were dragged to the 
poste, and haled before the brigadier in command there. He wasa 
nice old man, with a bronzed skin, and a white moustache and 
imperial in the style of the Second Empire. But, in the exercise 
of his office, he could be stern; so he took our names, had us 
searched, and registered the charge against us in his feuille du 
jour. The charge was complex. We were held first ‘as 
suspicious characters”; secondly, ‘for making a disturbance in the 
streets at night"; thirdly, ‘le nommé H on an accusation of 
theft, Je nommeé M as accuser, witness, accomplice, and for 
trying to interfere with the police in the performance of their 
duty ’—rather a versatile réle for my friend to fill. 








2 % % % 
And we were about to be marched off to the cells, 


But Is let out when the god issued from the machine. The god in 


again. 


this case was himself a sergot. He entered the 
station-house just as the brigadier was pronouncing 
our doom ; and I heayd my friend give a sob of joy. : 

“André!” he cried. 

The sergot looked at him, opened his eyes wide in astonish- 
ment, and faltered, ‘‘Comment—Monsieur Fules !” 

He was the son of the butler of Jules’s father, which sounds 
Ollendorfian, but it got us out of our scrape. He vouched for it 
that we were highly distinguished and eminently virtuous young 
men, and that it was quite impossible we should be guilty of 
anything more serious than ‘making a little farce.” The 
brigadier’s bronzed visage relaxed; and when we had offered 
cigarettes to everybody, and shaken hands all round, we were 
restored to liberty. ‘Only, don’t do it again,” was the ‘brigadier’s 
last word, 
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On the whole, I imagine the French policeman The difference 
differs from the English policeman very much as the between French 
Frenchman differs from the Englishman. The sergot is and English 
nervous and irritable where the ‘‘bobby” is phlegmatic policemen. 
and good-natured. Being French, the sergot takes 
himself perhaps a trifle too seriously, and swells over-much 
with a sense of his, authority. If he lacks humour, he has 
imagination, a touch of the artistic temperament even; he loves 
to warm the greyness of everyday life with an occasional dash of 
melodrama. This is why he glares so ferociously at you when 
you ask your way, and answers with the tone and manner of one 
half inclined to take you up. But he means no harm; and when 
the weather is decent, and he isn’t tired or worried, he can be quite 
human and fraternal. On the whole, I don’t think he’s a bad 
sort. 

* % % % 


Persons anxious to be arrested cannot do better 7 
than go to Italy. There is no country where the Alden on the 
facilities for arresting both natives and foreigners are carabinieri. 
superior to those offered by Italy. In every city of 
respectable size you can be arrested by three distinct varieties of 
police, and, if by chance no policeman happens to be within reach 
just at the moment when the desire to be arrested overpowers you, 
any casual soldier will readily escort you to the nearest police 
station. Of the three kinds of Italian policemen the carabiniert 
are deservedly the most popular. These are combined soldiers 
and policemen, and if there are braver and steadier soldiers, and 
more intelligent and trustworthy policemen in Europe than the 
carabinieri, I do not know where to find them. There are eleven 
regiments, or legions, as they are called, of these men, besides a 
legion of ‘‘allievi,” or pupils, for no man can be accepted as a 
private in any of the eleven legions until he has passed a year in 
hard study at the school of the carabiniert in Rome. In time of 
war the carabiniert take the field, and not only perform the police 
duty of the camp, but go into action when their services are needed. 
They wear an old-fashioned uniform of black trousers with a red 
stripe, black dress coat, and enormous cocked hat; and they 
carry a sabre something like the old-fashioned cutlass of the 
English navy, hanging from a broad white shoulder-belt. At 
every railway station in the kingdom two carabiniert can invari- 
ably be noticed on the arrival of every train, walking solemnly 
together the whole length of the platform. This has given rise to 
the popular delusion that the cavabiniere is invariably born twins. 
No man has ever seen three carabiniert walking together on a 
railway platform. If an Italian were to see such a sight he would 
feel that his fortune was made, for he would instantly play in the 
lottery the numbers representing ‘‘ railway station,” ‘‘ carabinieri,” 
and ‘‘three,”’ with the moral certainty of winning an enormous 
prize. 
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The ‘ questorinit,” so called because they are under 

The questorini. the immediate command of local chiefs of police called 

questors, are, like the carabinieri, a national police, but 

are under the authority of the Minister of the Interior, instead or 

that of the Minister of War. Although they are armed, and to 

some extent drilled as infantry, there is nothing of the soldier in 

their appearance, except their badly-fitting uniforms. They are 

mostly small men, from which fact I suspect that they are mainly 

recruited from the Southern provinces; and they are rather too 

ready to use the sword-bayonets with which they are always 

armed. There must be an immense number of these men, for 

they swarm all over Italy. They are without doubt an efficient 

body of men, and an excellent terror to evil-doers, but they are 

bitterly disliked by that part of the public which is addicted to 
having itself arrested. 


x *% * % 

Finally, every large town has its own city police— 

The municipall. the ‘‘munictpali.” They are uniformed according to 

the taste of the local authorities. In Florence the 

municipal: wear a uniform not unlike that of the carabinieri, but 

they totally lack the soldierly bearing of the latter. In Milan the 

local policeman wears a long black frock-coat, a white necktie, a 

high silk hat, and a long cane with a silver top, and is generally 

mistaken by tourists for a Waldensian theological student. The 

Roman municipale wears a green coat, and a ridiculously small 

cocked hat, which he wears “ fore and aft,” as a sailor would say, 

and not “athwartships,” as the cocked hat of the carabiniere is worn. 

% * % *% 

I ought to say that I cannot recommend the Milan 

The Milan police. city police with much confidence, though I really knqw 

nothing of them beyond their uniform. It must be 

evident to anyone who sees these eminently clerical-looking 

officers that, while they will undoubtedly give any criminal good 

and kind advice, and present him with tracts, and Italian transla- 

tion of the excellent Mr. Smiles’s works, they would never be so 
rude as to arrest a man. 


% *% % *% 
The Italian of the lower orders despises the 
The Itallan municipalt, hates the questorinit, and admires the 
criminal has carabiniert. He submits with the greatest indignation 
preferences. to arrest at the hands of either of the first-named 


varieties of police, but will go, with comparative cheer- 
fulness, with a carabiniere. Naturally, the other policemen feel 
jealous of the favour thus shown to the carabinieri, and this does 
not tend to sweeten their tempers. Now and then they handle 
the reluctant criminal more roughly than the occasion seems to 
warrant, but it must be confessed that they have to receive a good 
many insults in the course of the vear, and a man cannot be 
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expected to have a fondness for receiving insults merely because 
he is a policeman. 

% % % 

The day of arbitrary arrests passed for ever away in 

Italy when the country became a united and consti- Italian tramps. 
tutional kingdom. But the Italian treatment of tramps, 
admirable as it seems to me, would probably be regarded as some- 
what arbitrary in England. When an obvious tramp enters Italy, 
he is at once asked for his papers, and his money. If he has 
neither, he is immediately arrested, and locked up until his identity 
and the truth of the story which he tells concerning himselt is 
investigated. If he proves to be a foreigner, his consul is notified, 
and he is generally realeased, if the latter requests it. If he is an 
Italian, and is proved to be a vagabond, he is pretty sure to spend 
some time in prison. The result of this system is that the pro-- 
fession of tramp is virtually closed to the Italian, and the only 
tramps in Italy are foreigners, who journey from place to place in 
order to find fresh consuls to bleed. The American consuls are 
the worst sufferers from these men. From Turin and Milan all 
the way to Naples, there is a steady procession of tramps, chiefly 
of German birth, who visit every American Consul’s office, and, on 
the plea that thew are naturalised Americans, obtain money enough 
to carry them to the next town. What becomes of them when 
they finally reach Naples no one knows, except, perhaps, the 
American Consul at that port. My own belief is that he takes 
most of these tramps out into the bay and drowns them. At any 
rate, I know one American Consul at Naples, whose air of cheerful 
contentment showed me that he was both a good and an intelligent 
man. Tramps forwarded to him by his colleagues were never 
afterwards heard of. : 


% % % % 

You'd be astonished to think from what out-of- 
the-way corners of our great Island Continent the Guy Boothby 
Australian police come. Great cities, tiny townships, tellsofAustralian 
lonely river crossings, pearl fisheries, and goldfields, policemen. 
each supply their contingent of romantic, reckless 
Englishmen, canny Scotchmen, devil-may-care Irishmen, and 
stolid Germans. And what memories their images evoke; what 
romantic, and almost unbelievable, histories the remembrance ot 
their faces conjures up! For if the Australian police forces have 
no other use, they certainly provide hiding-places for England's 
shattered lives. Both mounted and foot branches have stories to 
relate; but in a competition, the former must inevitably win 
the day. If among the smartly uniformed, military drilled, well 
set up city ‘‘ Roberts,” parading the side walks, regulating traffic, 
or escorting dainty members of the opposite sex across dangerous 
crossings, men with strange pasts hide themselves, how much 
more must this be the case in that world-famous refuge for broken 
swells, the mounted police ? 
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I remember once having heard a story of a certain 
The Governor's well-known Governor's wife, who, during a ball at 
wife. Government House, chanced upon a trooper mounting 
guard in a lobby. She wished him to let his comrades 
know that supper would be provided in the Servants’ Hall for the 
force on duty, and approached him for that purpose. One glance 
at his face told her that the private standing stiffly at attention 
before her was her own brother, a man from a crack regiment, 
who had left England in dire disgrace some years before. What 
the sequel was I never heard, but, strange as that coincidence 
was, others of a still more surprising and painful nature could be 
cited ad infinitum. 


% % * 
How well I remember the first real live trooper 
His first trooper. with whom I became acquainted at a very guileless 
age. In my memory he figures as a being about six- 
teen feet in height, and bestrides a horse a little bigger than a 
haystack. His regulation boots still reflect my face as well as any 
looking-glass, and his bit and stirrup-irons, even now, catch the 
sun like burnished silver. He wears a white helmet, with a 
puggerie, a steel chin-strap, and I know, as well as if he had pro- 
duced them, that he carries a pair of handcuffs in his saddle- 
pouch. Perhaps if I could see them now, I should experience a 
disappointment in both horse and rider; but I know that at the 
time they impressed me with a marvellous sense of their reality 
and importance. When he rode up, I was, for want of better 
employment, engaged in kicking the paint off our front gate. He 
began his conversation by saying he had come to ascertain if our 
dog were licensed (we neither possessed nor had ever possessed 
a dog), and he concluded by enquiring ‘if the old man were 
in?” On my tremblingly informing him that, excepting the 
servants, no one was at home, he seemed, curiously enough, not 
ill pleased, and continued his way to the house. Directly he 
turned the corner, I vanished into the Orangery, whence I watched 
lis movements with all sorts of dire forebodings in my heart. 
Not for one moment did I doubt that his assertion regarding the 
dog was only an excuse to pry upon myself, and that presently I 
should be manacled, and dragged away to some vast and gloomy 
prison, in a dungeon of which I should languish till the end of 
time. Picture my amazement, therefore, when I observed this 
terrible being, gifted with the power of life and death, pull up at 
our kitchen door, and, aftera few moments’ conversation with our 
cook, condescend to take what looked suspiciously lke a three- 
fingered nip of whisky at her hands. Then, after imprinting a 
salute upon her lips, he lit a cigar (one of my father’s best, I have 
reason ‘to believe), turned his horse and rode away, just as peace- 
ful and well-disposed towards the world as any ordinary citizen. 
As soon as he had left the premises, I sought the presence of that 
cook, and questioned her upon the subject. She explained the 
matter by saying ‘‘ he was her cousin,” and gave me a custard to 
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forget the circumstance of his visit, a proceeding so unprecedented 
that, on the first opportunity, I was constrained to reveal her 
generosity to the Home Authorities, whereupon they exchanged 
ideas, and eventually cooks. Since that time I have been led to 
the conclusion that policemen are very much the same all the 
world over. | 
% % % 

The ambition of a mounted trooper is to serve his 
time in the city, and then get drafted off into some The mounted 
inland township, where he may play Lord Paramount trooper. 
to his heart’s content. An essay on ‘“ The Importance 
of the Mounted Trooper in a Bush Township” has yet to be 
written, and would repay the labour. It is unique in every way, 
for boundless opportunities are vouchsafed him, more especially if 
he be a bachelor with an eye for beauty, and an educated taste in 
liquor. Among other advantages, he has comfortable quarters, 
perhaps the most luxurious in the township; a sure salary, so. 
long as he behaves himself; a couple of good horses to ride ; and, 
above all, chances of adding to his income by judicious horse and 
cattle dealing, if he’s so disposed. In nine cases out of ten he is | 
the sworn ally of the chief publican, in whose house he is not 
only a frequent, but often the most constant and honoured guest. 
No one, or no thing, is allowed to interfere with his comfort. 
That comes before everything. I remember once, at the end of a’ 
long thirsty day on the track, entering a certain township, and 
pulling up at the principal and only shanty it contained. The 
house was crowded, and when I had received my refreshment, I 
turned towards a quiet room, leading off from the bar, to drink it. 
As I was about to cross the threshold, the publican dashed from 
behind the counter and arrested me. ‘ You can’t go in there,” he 
said, with some embarrassment. ‘ And why not?”’ I asked, with 
surprise, for the room was presumably empty. ‘‘ Anything wrong 
—death, or illness? Got a wild beast in there, or a homicidal 
lunatic?”’ ‘* Hush!" he whispered, ‘‘ don’t talk so loud.” Then, 
with an air of reverence impossible to describe, ‘‘ The trooper’s 
asleep under the table, and he’s just as drunk as O’Hoolan’s pig !"’ 
That explained all I wanted to know. Next moment I could have 
told him where his profits went, where his whisky came from, why 
the trooper was lying under the table like a log, and why he 
turned so pale when he prayed me not to wake him, just as 
plainly as if he had confessed to me himself. 


% % % 

There are great differences between the English 
and the Indian policemen. For instance, when I Tracy 
landed recently from the ‘“‘Oceania"’ in London Docks, _ lustrates. 
I drove from the steamer to a Strand Hotel, and at 
my feet rested a small portmanteau. I tendered the cabby his 
legal fare, but he demanded twopence extra for the additional 
parcel, which he said was “ outside.” Exercising the rights of a 
free-born Briton, I refused to pay the iniquitous charge, whereupon 
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he called up two policemen, who demanded my card. I paid the 
twopence, and mused upon the hollowness of patriotism. But 
the point of the story is this: If I had arrived at the Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay, instead of the East India Docks, and had been 
sauced by a ghari-wala on reaching Watson's Hotel, I should have 
called a policeman to kick the driver, which he would have done 
forthwith. Behold the difference between Robert and Mahmoud. 


% % % % 
In many respects the Indian policeman is a creature 
Some local apart. He is the standing bugbear of the Government 
peculiarities: of India. Whenever a Secretary wishes to be nasty, 


or a Governor wants to stir up the officials, he institutes 
an enquiry into the best means of securing a better police force. 
Forthwith the social atmosphere becomes cloudy for months. 
District superintendents abandon lawn tennis, and the racket court 
knows the collector no more. After many sittings, and the 
examination of witnesses innumerable, a bulky report is produced, 
discussed, minuted, unanimously condemned by every newspaper 
in the country, and by degrees the turmoil subsides, whilst the 
parawala goes on his way, corrupt, slouching, and unregenerate. 
He is a queer chap, looked at anyhow. ‘There used to be a 
patrolman in New York who rejoiced in the name of One Lung 
Sullivan, his parents being respectively Chinese and Irish. He 
was a queer-looking customer, but the Indian policemen could 
give him many points in appearance. A badly-made scarecrow, 
with a villainous face, carrying a huge stick some six feet in length, 
and warranted to utter a screech that can easily be heard ata 
distance of half-a-mile, would convey some vague outward notion 
of the Hindu or Mohammedan guardian of the peace. No one 
ever dreams of entrusting property to the care of the law. An 
important member of your household establishment is the chowkidar, 
or watchman, who is a member of the past, or thief, caste. By 
paying this gentleman you secure immunity from his brethren, 
and no person is allowed to rob you except your own servants. 
Judges and chaplains, as well as ordinary people, bow before this 
unwritten code of morality. 


% % % % 
For ways that are dark and tricks that are vain the 
Public execu- Indian P.C. is peculiar. He never fails to make the 
tioners. criminal fit the crime. If a murder is committed 


somebody has got to be hanged for it, and it is a 
matter of pure chance whether it is the culprit or a man against 
whom the local sub-inspector has a spite. Indeed, the theory of 
chances inclines towards the latter being the victim. The great 
‘amusement of the Indian policemen is killing pariah dogs in the 
hot weather. It has all the excitement and pleasure of legal 
slaughter. On a quiet night, when the thermometer stands at 
110°, and the sheets are too hot to lie on, you may be sitting on the 
flat roof of your house, when from a neighbouring road will come 
wheedling sounds of which the English equivalent is ‘‘ Good little 
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dog ; come here, then; poor chap.” All at once a howl of agony 
and a series of thundering whacks announce the death of a lean 
and mangy bow-wow suspected of hydrophobian tendencies. At 
other times the principal duties of the native policemen seem to be 
to lounge in the shade of roadside trees, to chew betel-nut, and to 
salute every sahib who passes. 


% x % 
It is in camps that the European discovers the 
special characteristics of the native minion of the law. Bakshish. 


A commissioner or collector travels with a necessarily 
large retinue, and the local police are warned that they must 
procure fodder, cereals, butter, milk, eggs, &c., from the villagers. 
Of course, all these articles are duly paid for, but the whole of the 
money goes in bribes to the understrappers, from the chief Bengalic 
clerk down to the latest joined member of ‘“‘the force.” I have 
known men who insisted upon paying each villager personally the 
sum due to him, but the only result was that the unfortunate ryot 
had to walk to the next camping-ground in order that he might 
hand over the plunder to the proper personages—otherwise it 
would be discovered during the year that he had committed some 
crime which must receive severe punishment. In the chemical 
analysis of every other policeman in the world there are traces of 
honesty, and he is subject to spasmodic fits of endeavouring to do 
his duty, but Rasoul or Masai is free from these weaknesses. 
His pay is 8s. per month, and he is able to save about twenty, but 
to do this he must be true to his salt. What can you expect ina 
country where professional witnesses cluster round the doors of 
every police court, and where the judges start by disbelieving every 
statement made to them ? 
x % * % 

I’m sorry our conversations are not illustrated, 
because I once photographed a Japanese policeman, Sladen enlarges 
and would like to show you the result. I said to Taro, on the physique 
my jinrikisha boy, ‘‘ Tell him he’s such a fine-looking of Japanese 
man that I should like to possess his photograph,” and _ policemen. 
I asked my little boy, who was just eight years old, to 
stand beside him, in order to convey a just idea of his physique. 
According to Dr. David Murray, the average height of the Japanese 
males, as obtained by measurements of skeletons, corrected by 
measurements of living specimens, is 5.02 feet, ranging from 4.76 
feet to 5.44 feet. Judged by the naked eye, the police are recruited 
from the former. 

% * * % 

The dress of the common or street policeman 
consists of a blue serge forage coat and trousers—the The plain and 
former very like the undress of the volunteers who still fancy policeman. 
disport themselves in “invisible green ’’—a big cavalry 
sabre, and a little peaked forage cap, and, of course, white gloves. 
The Japanese run to white gloves. The postmen, who wear a 
sort of blue serge cyclist’s suit and a solar topee, always wear 
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white cotton gloves, though they don’t by any means always wear 
shoes or stockings. But then, white cotton gloves are the pride of 
Dogberry in the most civilised countries. The commissioned officers 
of the police are very fine affairs, in superfine black cloth uniforms, 
like officers of the Rifle Brigade, not to mention patent leather top- 
boots. One such I shall not forget inahurry. He was instructed 
to be at the point of embarkation the day the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught shot the rapids of the Katsuragawa. The Royal 
party, flying along in jinrikishas, overtook him about a mile 
before he got there. He was swaggering along on foot, with his 
sword tucked under his arm, on the narrow strip of the road which 
had been left unbroken for the Royal jinrikishas. The rest had been 
newly macadamised. He felt it his duty to run beside the Duchess’s 
vehicle for the remainder of the way. The effect of the little man, 
with his oppressive uniform, huge shiny top-boots, clinking spurs, 
and enormous sabre, stumbling along at a gallop over the broken 
granite, is indescribable, but he got there all the same. 
% % 
Europeans are not much afraid of the four foot and 
Speaks oftheir a-half Japanese ‘copper,’ though the sight of one 
noble Samurai _— standing outside the glazed cupboard which acts as his 
breeding. sentry-box will keep a whole thoroughfare full of coolies 
inawe. Their awe of him is inherited. They are dirt, the 
children of dirt, while he is a man of family. A generation ago 
Japan was full of great Daimio—feudal princes, maintaining armies 
ot Samurai—gentlemen entitled to carry two swords. By the 
voluntary action of the Southern chiefs, who had restored the Mikado 
to the real sovereignty, these were disbanded. The Imperial 
army, the police, and journalism were about their only avenues for 
earning a living, since they despised trade, and learning in Japan 
has about the same value as elsewhere in dollars and cents. 
* * % % 
In the legacy of Iyeyasu it 1s laid down that * the 
Which, however, Samurai are masters of the four classes. Farmers, 
predisposes them artisans, and merchants may not behave in a rude 
to outrage. manner towards Samurai—and a Samurai is not to be 
interfered with in cutting down a fellow who has be- 
haved to him in a manner otherwise than is expected of him.” 
Again he says, “ A girded sword is the living soul of the Samurai.” 
The Samurai who cut down the Englishman, Richardson, for the 
above reasons, cost Japanan indemnity of £100,000, and the wip- 
ing out of a town of 180,000 inhabitants. 
% * % *% 
But it is different with coolies. Very little notice 
Now confined to was taken, except by foreigners, when, during my 
the most helpless stay in Japan, a policeman, finding a coolie smoking in 
of their own the arsenal at Yokosuka, hit him on the head with a 
countrymen. log of wood and killed him. A native hardly ever 
tries to resist or escape a policeman. If the policeman 
takes out his cord—they seldom use handcuffs in Japan except for 
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foreign sailors who are painting Yokohama red—the prisoner 
allows himself to be tied up as complacentlv as a dog. But the 
policeman does not often take the trouble, he prefers shaking his 
prisoner and knocking him about. They are not unusually very 
brutal. I had once an instance of, to say the least of it, unkind- 
ness brought before my personal notice when I was at the Japanese 
Hampstead Heath, the grounds of the great Temple of Asakusa 
on a sort of Bank Holiday—I think it was the Apprentices’ Holli- 
day—the ‘Feast of the King of all the Devils.” Suddenly an 
elderly artisan came up, and pointing at the right hand pocket of 
my cover-coat, seized a student who was standing beside me. 
He was the typical Japanese student, dressed in full Japanese rig, ex- 
cept at the extremities, one of which was enclosed in a grey boxer 
hat three sizes too large, and the other two in bright scarlet socks 
and European workhouse shoes. He also wore goggles. As I 
only carried the stump of a pencil and reporter’s note-book in this 
pocket, and was using both at the time, this student had dis- 
played no familiarity with the geography of pockets. But his 
ignorance did not avail him. First the artisan, who was a 
Japanese detective, knocked his hat off, then his glasses, then, 
seizing him by the scruff of his kimono, rushed him along, shaking 
him and boxing his ears as hard as he could the whole time. I 
have no doubt that the student languished long in durance vile, but 
I was not even called as a witness. 
% %. % % 

Policemen are popular in Dublin, and some 
Dubliners are popular with the police. Strangers A. M. Sullivan 
visiting the Irish capital may find it advisable to one Rubin 
borrow from a friend a receipt for a subscription to the i 
Dublin Metropolitan Police Tug of War Medal fund. A receipt 
from the medal fund is a grant to the holder of the Freedom of 
the City. When the jovial subscriber who possesses such a 
charter awakes of an afternoon, dully oblivious of last night’s 
performances, and discovers that he is in his own room, and that 
he opened the hall door with his own latch-key, and that he took 
off his boots, and his silk hat, before he retired to bed, he marvels 
not, for he knows all this is thus because the Dublin Metropolitans 
hauled ten Glasgow policemen round a circus at the end of a rope. 
That is why they don’t haul him. 

% *% *% * 

What a Dublin policeman revels in is detective 
duty. Detecting sometimes consists in marching ten A close shot. 
paces behind a judge when his lordship takes a stroll, 
and at other times in parading up and down outside an official's 
hall door. A detective is supposed to detect an official when he 
sees one, but sometimes he doesn’t. A raw recruit, disguised in 
his Sunday clothes, was one night guarding a house in Merrion 
Square. About midnight, a suspicious-looking character, with a 
brown paper parcel, approached the door. ‘To delude the mis- 
creant, the detective sauntered round the corner, then, suddenly 
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returning, perceived the stranger fumbling at the lock. In 
another moment the intruder was wedged under the stalwart 
arm of the constable, who tore off to the nearest barrack. Into 
a cell was the captive thrown, and the inspector summoned to 
take the charge. ‘‘ Who is he?” enquired the inspector. ‘ He’s 
the man that was hanged last week!’’ was the excited reply. 
‘* You idiot,” roared the inspector. ‘‘ This is the judge that tried 
him!’’ ‘* Dear me,” said the constable. ‘* Well, if I didn’t knock 
it I staggered it. I knew he had something to do with the case.’ 
* % % % 
The whale and the sturgeon are known to the law 
A constabulary as Royal fish. Wherever found they belong to the 
perquisite. Crown, and they come ashore in the kingdom for the 
sole use and benefit of the Queen. But the marine, the 
inebriated marine, the belated marine, and the marine that over- 
steps his leave on shore, is a constabulary fish, created, fostered, 
and maintained by the State for the benefit of the R.I.C. When 
you see a marine and a Royal Irish constable drinking together 
you may know that the end of the marine’s licensed holiday ashore 
is drawing near. When next you see the pair, by effluxion of time, 
whisky, and the wiles of the policeman, the marine has become a 
deserter, for returning whom to his ship the constable earns the 
gratitude of the British Navy, payable in shop cash on delivery. 
% *% *% *% 
Converting a marine into a deserter is one of the 
The marine who fine arts. He comes on shore for a week, and finds 
has a good time. the authorities very pleasant. He imbibes freely, and 
the authorities wink. For six days he paints the town 
a brilliant gory hue, and the authorities smile, and on his last 
night on shore the individual constables who constitute the 
authorities become bountifully generous. But when the last boat 
leaves for the guardship, the amiable and munificent constables 
who, from an early hour, have assembled on the pier head, and 
hungrily scanned the crews to calculate the absentees, find each 
jolly jolly mariner returning to his post, revelling in ingratitude, 
spirits, and punctuality. 
% % % % 
The Royal Irish garrison of a southern town once 
But sometimes made a fine haul that recompensed them for many 
gets left. disappointments. About one hundred marines, bent 
on having a good time, came ashore on four days’ leave. 
To inaugurate the festivities, the boys assembled in the market 
square, and with one wild charge swept all civilians off the streets, 
and took exclusive possession of the town. This amusement was 
so exhilarating that a few of the holiday makers tried it next night 
off their own bat, and were nearly killed. To avenge these 
injured heroes, the whole force turned out the third night, but, to 
their surprise, the whole countryside marched in with blackthorns 
and waled them. The last boat was to leave at six o'clock next 
evening—much too early to permit of a respectable riot. . During 
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the day, moreover, it was rumoured that if they waited until dark, 
and made another charge, the constabulary would come to their 
assistance, if hard pressed. This was too tempting. If they 
could get on board before “lights out” they might escape with a 
bit of a wigging, so there would be time for at least an hour's fun. 
So they charged. And there were more blackthorns than ever 
beating them when the police joined in, who, instead of beating the 
civilians, batoned the poor marines. Seven of the bruised warriors 
that night escaped to the ship. The remainder were returned 
piecemeal during the week at reduced rates for taking a quantity. 


% % % % 
In spite of his intimate familiarity with swearing, a 
constable has great respect for the obligations of an Plain and 
oath. At an Assizes in Tralee, a police sergeant was unvarnished. 


acting as interpreter to a Gaelic-speaking old woman, 
in a case tried before the late Baron Down. Between answers, 
however, the judge observed a conversation going on between the 
interpreter and the witness. ‘* What did she say ?” enquired the 
Baron. ‘*’I'was only an observation,” replied the sergeant. 
‘‘' You're bound by your oath to tell me what it was,” said the 
judge. ‘‘ Very well, my lord. She said to me, ‘ For the Lord’s 
sake, sergeant, but what is the ould woman doin’ up there wid the 
bedclothes?’”’ ‘And what did you say?” ‘* Ah! my lord, I 
gave her an evasive answer.” ‘ Tell me what you said.” ‘ Well, 
my lord, I only said, ‘ Ye’d better hould yer whisht, for the ould 
divil 'ud hang ye as soon as look at you.’ ” 
% % % * 

I do not speak as you other men. I have beena 
policeman. I have watched over this great city of Jerome's special 
London, while you other fellows were probably sleeping knowledge. 
or gadding about to churches or Sunday schools. It 
was in the time of the Trafalgar Square riots, years ago. London 
called upon her citizens; and, in company with two thousand 
other brave men, I went to Bow Street, and was sworn. It took 
me about three hours, I remember, to get sworn. The whole ot 
us had to pass through one small door; and when I came out 
again into the sunlight, my own tailor would not have recognised 
me. Then came the task of getting our badges and staves. At 
Bow Street, they told me to go to Albany Street; at Albany 
Street they sent me back to Bow Street; at Bow Street, they said 
that the people at Albany Street must have been fools, and 
recommended me to make a fuss at Albany Street ; which I did, 
and eventually received my “arms.” The staff did not realise 
my expectations ; I had looked for something tasteful, not to say 
gaudy ; something with lions, and unicorns, and crowns, that I 
could take a pride in, and show to my grandchildren in after years, 
and weave lies around. ‘The stick they gave me did not lend 
itself to this sort of thing. I decided not to show it to my grand- 
children. Indeed, I felt so ashamed of it that I tried to hide it; 
but hiding a two feet six inch stick is not so easy as it sounds. 
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I tied it round my waist with a piece of string, and let it hang 
down my trouser leg. This worked satisfactorily enough, until I 
attempted to mount the box seat of an omnibus ; and then I found 
myself involuntarily performing feats, any one of which would 
"have made an average acrobat’s reputation for life, or else broken 
him. Then I put it up my sleeve, and could not use my arm, and 
had to get twopence out of my right hand trousers pocket with 
my left hand, a complicated trick, and one full of surprises. 
Finally, I carried the weapon underneath my waistcoat, as we used 
to smuggle in our cribs at school, and walked with a stuck-up 
manner that called forth comment from the ever insolent small 
boy. As soonas I reached home, I laid it down in a dark corner of 
the hall, and when I wanted it I found that the charwoman had 
been using it for a copper-stick, and it was soft and pulpy to a 
degree. It would not have broken the head of a minor poet, let 
alone a rioter. On Sunday morning we were drilled in Albany 
Barracks. Our instructor was a very polite person. Some 
military men have a brusque, offish way, that must hurt the 
feelings of a sensitive private; but this gentleman was courtesy 
itself. No brutal ‘“ Right about turn—Quick march” with him ; 
but an affable, ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, what do you say to our doing 
a double-quick ?” Or, ‘‘Shall we form fours, gentlemen? Or 
would you prefer to mark time?” At two o'clock the order was 
given to march. Our destination, which was kept secret to the 
very last, was, I confess, a disappointment tome. I had dreamed 
of doing deeds of startling heroism, and coming home witha 
broken head—not too much broken, but just broken enough to 
excite the pity and admiration of my female relatives—and being 
referred to in glowing terms in next morning’s papers. We 
never saw the foe. They marched us to Grosvenor Square, and 
stood us up against the railings. Had a revolution been 
attempted in Grosvenor Square, had the rabble dared to show 
their faces in South Audley Street, we should have crushed them ; 
but they never came near us. There we waited for over four 
hours; at six o'clock, a friendly rioter informed us that his friends 
had gone home at four. Our general telegraphed to the Horse 
Guards for instructions as to what to do with us. The Horse 
Guards did not seem to know. The general did not know. We 
seemed to be in the way. I had promised to meet a female 
relative at seven; and, the fog aiding me, I slipped off, drew 
myself up on the other side of the square at ‘tention, complimented 
myself on the gallantry I had displayed during the afternoon, 
dismissed myself with my own blessing, and unostentatiously 
disappeared. This was not the termination of the affair that I had 
expected. I had meant to do so much, and the end seemed tame. 
But one never realises one’s ideals, 
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Sweethearts 


By A. Conan DoyLe. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY Miss HAMMOND. 


T is ill for the general practitioner who sits among his 
patients both morning and evening, and sees them in their 
homes between, to steal time for one little daily breath of cleanly 
air. To win it he must slip early from his bed and walk out 
between shuttered shops when it is chill but very clear, and all 
things are sharply outlined, as in a frost. It isan hour that has 
a charm of its own, when, but for a postman or a milkman, one 
has the pavement to oneself, and even the most common thing 
takes an ever-recurring freshness, as though causeway, and lamp,. 
and signboard had all wakened to the new day. Then even an 
inland city may seem beautiful, and bear virtue in its smoke- 
tainted air. 

But it was by the sea that I lived, in a town that was unlovely 
enough were it not for its glorious neighbour. And who cares for 
the town when one can sit on the bench at the headland, and look 
out over the huge blue bay, and the yellow scimitar that curves 
before it. I loved it when its great face was freckled with the 
fishing boats, and I loved it when the big ships went past, far out, 
alittle hillock of white and no hull, with topsails curved like a 
bodice, so stately and demure. But most of all I loved it when 
no trace of man marred the majesty of nature, and when the sun- 
bursts slanted down on it from between the drifting rainclouds. 
Then I have seen the further edge draped in the gauze of the 
driving rain, with its thin grey shading under the slow clouds, 
while my headland was golden, and the sun gleamed upon the 
breakers and struck deep through the green waves beyond, show- 
ing up the purple patches where the beds of seaweed are lying. 
Such a morning as that, with the wind in his hair, and the spray 
on his lips, and the cry of the eddying gulls in his ear, may send 
a man back braced afresh to the reek of a sick room, and the dead 
drab weariness of practice. 

It was on such another day that I first saw my old man. He 
came to my bench just as I was leaving it. My eye must have 
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picked him out even in a crowded street, for he was a man of 
large frame and fine presence, with something of distinction in 
the set of his lip and the poise of his head. He limped up the 
winding path, leaning heavily upon his stick, as though those 
great shoulders had become too much at last for the failing limbs — 
that bore them. As he approached my eyes caught Nature’s 
danger signal, that faint bluish meee in nose and lip which tells 
of a ‘labouring heart. 

“The brae is a little trying, sir,” said I. ‘ Speaking as a 
physician, I should say that you would do well to rest here before 
you go further.” 

He inclined his head in a stately old-world fashicn, and seated 
himself upon the bench. Seeing that he had no wish to speak I 
was silent also, but I could not help watching him out of the 
corner of my eyes. For he was such a wonderful survival of the 
early half of the century, with his low-crowned, curly-brimmed 
hat, his black satin tie which fastened with a buckle at the 
back, and, above all, his large fleshy, clean-shaven face shot with its 
mesh of wrinkles. Those eyes, ere they had grown dim, had looked 
out from the box-seat of mail coaches, and had seen the knots of 
navvies as they toiled on the brown embankments. Those lips 
had smiled over the first numbers of ‘ Pickwick,” and had gos- 
siped of the promising young man who wrote them. The face 
itself was a seventy-year almanac, and every seam an entry upon it 
where public as well as private sorrow left its trace. That pucker 
on the forehead stood for the Mutiny perhaps; that line of care for 
the Crimean winter, it may be; and that last little sheaf of 
wrinkles, as my fancy hoped, for the death of Gordon. And so, 
as I dreamed in my foolish way, the old gentleman with the 
shining stock was gone, and it was seventy years of a great 
nation’s life that took shape before me on the headland in the 
morning. 

But he soon brought me back to earth again. As he recovered 
his breath he took a letter out of his pocket, and, putting on a 
pair of horn-rimmed eye-glasses, he read it through very carefully. 
Without any design of playing the spy I could not help observing 
that it was in a woman’s hand. When he had finished it he read 
it again, and then sat with the corners of his mouth drawn down 
and his eyes staring vacantly out over the bay, the most forlorn- 
looking old gentleman that ever I have seen. All that is kindly 
within me was set stirring by that wistful face, but I knew that 
he was in no humour for talk, and so, at last, with my break- 
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if she had ever been as he described her, or whether it was but 
some ideal which he carried in his brain. The person upon whom 
I looked was tall, it is true, but she was thick and shapeless, with 
a ruddy, full-blown face, and a skirt grotesquely gathered up. 
There was a green ribbon in her hat, which jarred upon my eyes, 
and her blouse-like bodice was full and clumsy. And this was 
the lovely girl, the ever youthful! My heart sank as I thought 
how little such a woman might appreciate him, how unworthy she 
might be of his love. 

She came up the path in her solid way, while he staggered 
along to meet her. Then, as they came together, looking dis- 
creetly out of the furthest corner of my eye, I saw that he put out 
both his hands, like a child when its little journey is done, while 
' she, shrinking from a public caress, took one of them in hers and 
shook it. As she did so I saw her face, and I was easy in my 
mind for my old man. God grant that when this hand is shaking, 
and when this back is bowed, a woman's eyes may look so into 
mine. 
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By Ropert Barr. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY RICHARD JACK. 





URINE was pretty, petite, and eighteen. She had a nice 
situation at the Pharmacie de Siam, in the Rue St. Honoré. 
She had no one dependent upon her, and all the money she 
earned was her own. Her dress was of cheap material perhaps, 
but it was cut and fitted with that daintiness of perfection which 
seems to be the natural gift of the Parisienne, so that one never 
thought of the cheapness, but admired only the effect, which was 
charming. She was book-keeper and general assistant at the 
Pharmacie, and had a little room of her own across the Seine, in 
the Rue de Lille. She crossed the river twice every day—once in 
the morning when the sun was shining, and again at night when 
the radiant lights along the river's bank glittered like jewels in a 
long necklace. She had her little walk through the Gardens of 
the Tuileries every morning after she had crossed the Pont Royal, 
but did not return through the gardens in the evening, for a 
park in the morning is a different thing to a park at night. On 
her return she always walked along the Rue de Tuileries until she 
came to the bridge. Her morning ramble through the gardens was 
a daily delight to her, for the Rue de Lille is narrow, and not 
particularly bright, so it was pleasant to walk beneath the green 
trees, to feel the crisp gravel under her feet, and to see the 
gleaming white statues in the sunlight, with the sparkle on the 
round fountain pond, by the side of which she sometimes sat. 
Her favourite statue was one of a woman that stood on a pedestal 
near the Rue de Rivoli. The arm was thrown over her head, and 
there was a smile on the marble face which was inscrutable. It 
fascinated the girl as she looked up to it, and seemed to be the 
morning greeting to her busy day’s work in the city. If no one 
was in sight, which was often the case at eight o’clock in the 
morning, the girl kissed the tips of her fingers, and tossed the 
salute airily up to the statue, and the woman of stone always 
smiled back at her the strange mystical smile which seemed to 
express that it knew much more of this world and its ways than 
did the little Parisienne who daily gazed up at her, 
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Lurine was happy, as a matter of course, for was not Paris 
always beautiful? Did not the sun shine brightly ? And was not 
the air always clear? What more, then, could a young girl 
wish ? There was one thing which was perhaps lacking, but that 
at last was supplied; and then there was not a happier girl in all 
Paris than Lurine. She almost cried it aloud to her favourite 
statue the next morning, for it seemed to her that the smile had 
broadened since she had passed it the morning before, and she felt as 
if the woman of stone had guessed the secret of the woman of flesh. 

Lurine had noticed him for several days hovering about the 
Pharmacie, and looking in at her now and then; she saw itall, but 
pretended not to see. He wasa handsome young fellow with curly 
hair, and she noticed how white his hands were, as if he were not 
accustomed to doing hard manual labour. One night he followed 
her as far as the bridge, but she walked rapidly on, and he did not 
overtake her. He never entered the Pharmacie, but lingered about 
as if waiting for a chance to speak with her. Lurine had no one 
to confide in but the woman of stone, and it seemed by her smile 
that she understood already, and there was no need to tell her, that 
the inevitable young man had come. ‘The next night he followed 
her quite across the bridge, and this time Lurine did not walk so 
quickly. Girls in her position are not supposed to have formal in- 
troductions to their lovers, and are generally dependent upon a hap- 
hazard acquaintance, althovgh that Lurine did not know. The 
young man spoke to her on the bridge, raising his hat from his 
black head as he did so. 

‘“ Good evening!’ was all he said to her. 

She glanced sideways shyly at him, but did not answer, and 
the young man walked on beside her. 

‘“You come this way every night,”’ he said. ‘I have been 
watching you. Are you offended?” 

‘© No,’ she said, almost in a whisper. 

‘Then may I walk with you to your home?” he asked. 

‘You may walk with me as far as the corner of the Rue de 
Lille,’ she replied. 

‘Thank you!” said the young fellow, and together they 
walked the short distance, and there he bade her good night, after 
asking permission to meet her at the corner of the Rue St. Honoré, 
and walk home with her, the next night. 

‘* You must not come to the shop,” she said. 

‘‘T understand,” he replied, nodding his head in assent to her 
wishes. He told her his name was Jean Duret, and by-and-by 
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The girl trembled. 

‘It is all right,” she said. ‘‘ Hereis the money in the till.” 

‘‘ Of course,” he said. ‘I did not expect you to give it away 
for nothing. Who bought it ?”’ 

‘An old man,” replied the girl, trembling still, but the pro- 
prietor did not notice that—he was counting the money, and found 
it right. : 

‘‘] was wondering what he wanted with so much of it. Ifhe 
comes in again look sharply at him, and be able to describe him to 
me. It seems suspicious.” Why it seemed suspicious Lurine did 
not know, but she passed an anxious time until she took the basket 
in her hand and went to meet her lover at the corner of the Rue 
des Pyramides. His first question was— 

‘‘ Have you brought me the things ? ” 

‘‘ Yes,” she answered. ‘* Will you take them here, now? ”’ 

‘‘ Not here, not here,” he replied hurriedly, and then asked 
anxiously, ‘‘ Did anyone see you take them ? ”’ 

‘‘No, but the proprietor knows of the large package, for he 
counted the money.” 

*¢ What money ? ” asked Jean. 

‘Why the money for the things. You didn’t think I was going 
to steal them, did you?” 

The young man laughed, and drew her intc a quiet corner of 
the Gardens of the Tuileries. 

‘‘T will not have time to go with you to the Rue de Lille to- 
night,” he said. 

‘But you will come as usual to-morrow night?" she asked, 
anxiously. 

‘‘ Certainly, certainly,’”’ he replied, as he rapidly concealed the 
packages in his pockets. 

The next night the girl waited patiently for her lover at the 
corner where they were in the habit of meeting, but he did not 
come. She stood under the glaring light of a lamp-post so that he 
would recognise her at once. Many people accosted her as she 
stood there, but she answered none, looking straight before her. 
with clear honest eyes, and they passed on after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. At last she saw a man running rapidly down the street, and 
as he passed a brilliantly-lighted window she recognised Jean. He 
came quickly towards her. 

‘¢ Here I am,” she cried, running forward. She caught him by 
the arm, saying, ‘“‘ Oh, Jean, what is the matter ? ” 

He shook her rudely and shouted at her— 
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seemed to think I had given them to him to keep out the cold. 
I never saw them again, and, whenever I enquired, Radabullub 
said they were in the hand of the dhoby!* The dhoby’s hand 
must have been a capacious member, for everything that was 
missing was invariably said to be in it. I constantly meant to 
ask the dhoby if it really was so, but he lived three miles down 
stream, and thus escaped cross-examination. Also when I told 
Radabullub to produce him he had always come and gone pre- 
cisely the day before. This made the state of the dusters and 
dish-towels curious. I began by having them brought to me— 
all that were not in the hand of the dhoby. There were about 
four, and their appearance was such that I had them taken out 
immediately, and inspected them as they lay onthe grass ata 
distance. I had never in my life seen anything so sinfully dirty, 
and the smell of them was like nothing you can conceive except 
that it might be said to be keyed in kerosene. When I complained 
of this odour of kerosene to Vernon he said that the article came 
asa boon and a blessing to India, whose benighted inhabitants 
had previously been obliged to lighten their darkness with cocoa- 
nut oil, and that the import was increasing annually by thousands 
of gallons. Which is well enough in a way, but my experience 
went to show that the most valuable economic product could be 
over-appreciated. This one enters so intimately into the life of 
the people of India—who do not seem to mind the smell—that 
one meets it everywhere. It starts up from one’s pillow, it 
suggests itself in one’s chop, it is implied somewhere, probably 
in the butter, in one’s afternoon tea. I told Vernon that I wished 
he personally would import a few gallons less for culinary pur- 
poses, and he referred me as usual to Radabullub. 

As to the dish-towels I immediately hemmed a dozen with my 
own hands, and gave them out. Three days afterwards I found 
the original four still in active use, and Radabullub told me with 
a virtuous smile that he had sent allthe new ones tothedhoby ! I 
found afterwards that, while my deluded nephew paid ten rupees a 
month to this same dhoby, the money passed through the hand of 
Radabullub, who had a private arrangement of paying by the 
piece. The smaller the wash, therefore, the greater the profit to 
Radabullub—and Vernon could not be made to see the iniquity 
of this! But, viewed in the light of my discovery, I am now 
obliged to think that Radabullub told a falsehood about those 
dish-towels. 


* Washerman. 
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were no keys! I requested to be shown where the tea and sugar 
were kept, and Radabullub indicated, in one corner of the cook’s 
tent, which was none too big to hold the cook when he sat down 
—nobody could stand up in it—a wooden box with a lid on 
hinges. A large stone was placed on the lid, which Radabullub 
seemed disinclined to remove. He remarked that it was to keep 
out the “‘ billees,” or cats, and his manner said that if he opened 
the box for my benefit it would immediately be devastated by these 
animals. When I insisted, he opened the box, but with 
deprecation. 

The tea and sugar were certainly there, in bulk at the bottom, 
but scattered pretty well over everything. Also the remains of a 
fowl, half a loaf of ginger-bread, a lot of cold potatoes with green 
mould on them, a pot of jam, odd bits of cold toast, and about a 
dozen cigars. Radabullub withdrew these hastily, saying that 
they were of the Sahib, but had gone too plenty dry, and the 
Sahib had given them to him to make a little damp. 

‘So you put them in the jam-pot!"’ I exclaimed, with 
bitterness of spirit. On the ground beside the box lay the cook’s 
shoes and his pipe, anda rusty iron spoon, and a tin dish half 
full of milk and some onions. The cook’s bedding was rolled 
alongside, and overhead a leg of mutton hung froma rope. Out- 
side the cook’s son hurriedly tried to pick some egg-shells and 
leaves that were scattered on the ground for fear I should find the 
establishment untidy! I said nothing, but I think my eye must 
have been expressive, from the silent and abject manner in which 
every man among them folded his hands in front of him, and 
tried to shuffle his toes behind him, and looked everywhere but at 
me. I said nothing, but schooled myself to remember that they 
were only poor degraded heathen, and had never had a hundredth 
part of the advantages Jane and Annie had enjoyed in my 
kitchen, but it was very difficult. 

I had come out with the intention of making some jam-tarts, 
and I asked Radabullub to show me the kitchen tent, inwardly 
hoping that there might be a clean table in it, and that I should 
understand the management of the stove—my own in Little- 
hampton burnt coal only. A few paces off under a tree two or 
three heaps of grey ashes smouldered inside as many round 
ragged embankments of dry mud. A couple of saucepans lay 
about aimlessly empty, and a kettle tilted its spout up at the sun, 
which was putting the last of the embers out. Radabullub 
remarked that this was the place for cooking. I controlled myself 
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too, baked into cakes, which was another unnatural thing. I 
wondered, the first ‘time I saw this, that India should have any 
corn to send out of the country at all. But I suppose the jungle 
elephants have not yet acquired the taste for a farinaceous diet. 
The camels, on the other hand, had no particular place to live in, 
and never stood up a minute longer than they could help. It 
was, therefore, impossible to walk twenty yards in any direction 
in camp without coming upon one of these animals, with his legs 
folded up in sections under him, his head stretched out in vacant 
philosophy, and his under-jaw moving from side to side in 
rhythmic union with his reflections. In the daytime one could 
walk round him, but at night, even with a lantern, he was 
visionary, problematic, uncertain. I tumbled over one camel in 
the dark, and it was an experience which neither I nor he will 
ever forget. It seemed to be a miraculous escape for both of us. 
Nothing could induce me, however, to make the details public. 

There was also a python which tried to domesticate itself, but 
I am happy to say my nephew drew the line at boa-constrictors. 
This one made itself comfortable under the ground-cloth of his 
tent, which undulated one morning, while he was shaving, in a 
manner that attracted his attention. In my opinion it is to the 
honour .of the family that Vernon finished shaving, and then 
called Radabullub to his assistance, for the .undulations were 
large. Between them they dispatched the creature, and I saw 
the corpse. It was ten black feet long, and as thick as a man’s 
arm, and there was no reason whatever, except the special 
Providence which watches over old maids in the tropics, why it 
should not have crawled into my tent instead of Vernon's. I 
might mention, too, the centipedes that I found drowned occa- 
sionally in the water-jug, and the leaves and twigs and flowers 
that crept about with legs and antenne, and the other queer 
thing in spectacles that sat up and folded its arms, and caught 
mosquitoes on the tent wall when the lamps were lit; but while 
I have endeavoured to fill up the interval, as it were, with these 
things, I feel that Mr. Bux and the dénofment can no longer be 
delayed. 

You may be sure that I awaited further communications 
feverishly, but none reached me. Once my natural curiosity got 
the better of me, and I asked Radabullub if any gentleman lived 
in the neighbourhood by the name of Bux. Radabullub imme- 
diately mentioned Mahahmed Bux, Ali Bux, Mir Kassim Bux, 
Moniroddin Bux, and various other Buxes, but Abdul Karim was 
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SE Game of Chess. 


By H. N. CRE LLIN. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY STANLEY L. Woob. 


I. 


THE CHALLENGE. 


ULTAN MURAD was devoted to 
the game of chess. To say, with- 
out flattery, that he was a good player, 
is to say that he was a man of consider- 
able intellectual power. 

But Sultan Murad in his play had 
two failings, from which many other 
good players have not been entirely free. 

He liked to have an adequate stake 
on the event of the game, and he could 
very ill brook defeat. 

These weaknesses are always trying, 
but, in the case of so powerful and 
absolute a Monarch, they rendered the 
game one of exceeding danger. 

To lose pretty constantly meant ruin; 
to win too often might easily mean 
death. 

Under these circumstances, it became 
difficult for his Majesty to find an ad- 
versary, and an invitation to a contest 
came to have as fatal a significance, and 
to be as much dreaded, and, if possible, 
avoided, as the post of Grand Vizier 
had been in the reign of Selim the Grim. 
See ee ee So many had lost all they possessed, 

Be ae ota ea en aa and some their lives into the bargain, 

that every high officer of State shunned, 

as far as possible, the dangerous honour of facing his Master 
across a chess-board. 

Naturally, no official could with more difficulty escape the 

ordeal than the Grand Vizier himself, and, indeed, it was owing 


principally to this cause that so many occupants of this high post 
H H 
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had rapidly succeeded one another during the reign of Sultan 
Murad. 

It so happened that the present Grand Vizier was as keen an 
enthusiast for the game as the Sultan himself. This had been 
probably his chief recommendation for the office ; and, being a born 
gambler, and of a constitutionally bold and reckless nature, he was 
always ready to play, counting neither the cost nor the hazard. 

He played on with varying fortune, but generally losing, until 
he had staked and lost everything he possessed or could scrape 
together. 

At length, one afternoon, on the Sultan saying to him, ‘ Well, 
Grand Vizier, and what dost thou venture on this new game?” 
he answered, ruefully, ‘‘ My Padishah, except the garments in 
which I stand before thee, and which are thine already, there is of 
a truth no one thing I possessed that I have not staked and lost, 
and only by the bounty of thy Majesty shall I and Fatima, my 
daughter and only child, find bread or shelter, so great is the skill 
of your Majesty at this infernal game.” 

“Come, Vizier,” said Murad, ‘‘if it be as bad with thee as that, 
I will tell thee what thou shalt do. Thou shalt on thy part stake 
thy daughter, and I on my part will stake the loveliest odalisque 
in my harem, and ten thousand gold pieces to boot, and we will 
play yet another game.” 

The Grand Vizier heard this proposal to stake his daughter, 
his only child, with drsmay; but he knew his Imperial Master too 
well to venture a refusal. 

Therefore they played, and he lost. Then the unhappy father, 
in the bitterness of his heart, said, ‘‘O Sultan, I have my head 
only, and that is at thy mercy, but if thou wilt on thy part stake 
my daughter, whom thou hast just won, I will wager my head 
against her.” 

“Vizier,” said Murad, gravely, ‘‘the stakes are hardly even, but 
if thou wishest it, so it shall be.” 

And once more they played, and again the Vizier lost. 

Then Murad laughed, and said, ‘‘ Be not alarmed, I give thee 
thy last stake, for thou hast never flinched, but hast ever played 
boldly and well; only this understand, we have played our last 
game, and thou holdest thy office only until I appoint another in 
thy place.’’ 

The Vizier bowed, and retired from the presence of the Sultan. 

After this final defeat of his courageous and indomitable 
Grand Vizier, Murad was hard put to it to find any suitable 
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opponent to face him at the chess-board. All men shirked the 
dangerous honour, and the unhappy Vizier, or Pasha, commanded 
to undertake the duty, found it difficult to guess whether victory 
or defeat might prove more perilous. 

At length the Sultan bethought him of a plan which seemed 
to promise more diversion than could be obtained from encounter- 
ing these timorous and unwilling adversaries. 

He caused it to be proclaimed that any man might challenge 
his Majesty to a game of chess, the conditions being that the 
challenger staked his own head against the office of Grand Vizier. 

To such lengths will the cupidity and self-confidence of many 
men carry them, that numbers were found ready to face the 
Sultan on these terms; but whether Murad’s skill was invincible, 
or whether his opponents were frightened and unnerved by the 
risk they ran, at any rate each succeeding aspirant lost his head 
instead of attaining the object of his ambition—the coveted 
position of Grand Vizier. 


Il. 


OSMAN OF ADRIANOPLE. 


At the time of the issuing of the proclamation concerning 
chess, there lived in Adrianople a family consisting of three 
persons : father, mother, and one son. The latter was a young 
man of pleasing manners, a good presence, and of remarkable 
energy and intellectual capacity. 

Being very poor, they inhabited a mean house in a remote 
suburb, yet anyone who should meet either the father or son would 
at once recognise in them men of rare ability, fitted to adorn a 
position very different from that in which they now found themselves. 

The news of the Sultan’s offer to make that man Grand Vizier 
who should beat him at a game of chess had reached this retired 
‘and secluded family, and the son, who had long been a devoted 
student of the game, had just announced to his father and mother 
his determination to proceed to the capital and put his life on the 
hazard of the event. 

To this, both father and mother vehemently and very naturally 
objected, and tried by every argument they could think of to 
dissuade him. 

‘‘ My son,” said the old man, ‘consider carefully what thou 
dost, and weigh well the probable consequences of so rash an under- 
taking. The Sultan, who has all his life been playing against all 
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“Thy motives are excellent,” she said, ‘ but supposing thou 
dost fail and perish, how can thy good intentions console us for 
thy loss?” 

‘My dear mother,” he cried, “I feel confident that I shall not 
fail, but should I perish, better a bold death than a craven life.” 

‘‘Well,” said she, “if thou must needs go, go, and Allah 
protect thee, for our lives are in thy keeping.” 


Ill. 


A NEW OPENING. 


When Osman arrived in the capital he went to the house of 
the Reis Effendi, an old friend of his father, and who received him 
gladly for his father’s sake. 

But when his kind host learnt the object of his coming he tried 
hard to dissuade him from the attempt, putting before him in the 
plainest terms the extreme danger of the course he was pursuing. 

‘‘ My son,” said he, ‘dost thou know how many men have 
come to this city on the same quest as thou comest, and where are 
they now? Instead of the kilavi of the Grand Vizier adorning 
their heads, a silken cord has passed about their necks; and, far 
from winning the white satin robe with its trimming of sable, they 
have lost the homely caftan in which they came.” 

‘‘ Effendi,” said Osman, modestly but firmly, ‘ ungrateful 
should I be for the kindness I have received at your hands were I 
to do otherwise than hearken attentively to the warnings of so old 
a friend of my father, yet consider, I pray, that if circumstances 
have compelled me to come hither contrary to his wishes, no 
disrespect to your advice must be imputed to me if I persist in the 
prosecution of my design. I know the risks of the adventure—I 
should be unworthy to play chess against the meanest player if I 
could have overlooked them—yet I am content to run the risk for 
the sake of those whom I can help in no other way.” 

When the Reis Effendi perceived that his young guest was 
absolutely determined to proceed in spite of all remonstrance 
and entreaty, he promised to procure for him the interview he 
sought, regretting only that so young and promising a man 
should thus rush upon his fate. 

When, by the influence of the Reis Effendi, Osman was 
ushered into the presence of the Sultan, and the object of his 
coming explained, Murad himself felt some regret that so hand- 
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some afid intelligent a youth should risk his life in a combat 
apparently so unequal. 

After regarding him in silence a few moments he asked him, 
‘Dost thou understand clearly what are the conditions of the 
game we are about to play ?”’ 

‘If I have been correctly informed, Sire,’ said Osman, ‘the 
conditions are these: if I win, your Majesty will appoint me your 
Grand Vizier ; if I lose, my life is the forfeit.” 

And dost thou still wish to play on those terms?” asked 
Murad. 

‘“T have,” answered Osman, ‘‘travelled far to seek that 
honour.” 

‘¢But what can that fatal honour avail thee,’’ asked Murad, 
‘Cor what benefit can accrue to thee, if thou must die?”’ 

‘‘ Hope sustains the soul,” said Osman, ‘and makes us willing 
to risk life for an adequate reward.”’ 

‘‘ How long hast thou studied chess?’ demanded the Sultan. 

‘‘My father taught me as a boy,” answered Osman, “and all 
my life I have loved and studied it.” 

‘‘Very good,” said Murad, ‘then at thy desire this day shalt 
thou play for thy life.” 

But first, by order of the Sultan, a sumptuous repast was 
served, and at his invitation Osman partook of it with him. 

Then, after a period of rest during the mid-day heat, the chess- 
men were brought out, and, amid a circle of high dignitaries and 
officials of the Palace, the youthful stranger faced his Imperial 
Lord, and essayed the difficult, and, as it appeared to all present, 
the foolhardy, task of checkmating him. 

Only five moves had been made, during breathless silence, when 
Osman calmly pronounced the word ‘‘checkmate,’’ and on in- 
spection the fact was clearly established. 

All were astonished. And the Sultan, amazed and almost 
stupefied, was filled with fury. 

‘‘' What,” cried he, ‘‘ beaten, and in five moves, by a mere boy! 
What is the meaning of this ? Say, what demon hath helped thee, 
or by what power of enchantment hast thou been able to ac- 
complish the feat ?”’ 

‘‘ Sire,” replied Osman, “this opening of the game is a new 
one. Being completely unexpected, it has given me, for this time, 
the victory which I can never hope again to attain over so great 
and experienced a player as your Majesty.” 

These words somewhat mollified the Sultan, and, after having 
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sat silent for a few minutes, his wrath being partly appeased, he 
said, ‘* By whatever means the victory has been gained, incon- 
testably it has been won, and since thou must have paid thy forfeit 
hadst thou lost, Allah forbid that thou shouldst fail to receive the 
reward that I have promised.” 

He thereupon commanded that Osman should be arrayed in 
the gorgeous robes of the office, and, summoning all the officers 
and high dignitaries of the Seraglio to the Hall of the Throne, 
he presented Osman to them as Grand Vizier. 

Then, as he dismissed him, he said, significantly, “ Grand 
Vizier, to-morrow we will play again.” 


IV. 


THE NEXT MOVE. 


In the evening Osman sat in the official Palace of the Gran2 
Vizier, and the Reis Effendi by his invitation sat at meat with him, 
and they discussed what had passed and what was to be 
apprehended. 

‘‘Qsman,” said the Reis Effendi, ‘thou hast played a bold 
game and won it; yet I know too well the character and 
disposition of Murad to be able sincerely to congratulate thee. 
To-day thou art victorious and Grand Vizier, to-morrow thou 
mayest only too probably be defeated and slain—was it worth while 
to risk so much to gain so little ?”’ 

‘‘ Reis Effendi,” answered Osman, ‘each must yield to fate, 
nevertheless a good chess-player should never despair. All he 
has to do is to consider his next move carefully, and play his 
best.” 

‘“In what way,” asked the Reis Effendi, ‘‘can those wise 
reflections avail thee here? To-morrow thou must play again; 
has he not plainly said so? Then thou wilt find thyself in 
this dilemma—either thou wilt again win, which will render him 
furious ; or thou wilt be defeated, in which case he will be the 
more incensed that so poor a player should yesterday have inflicted 
a defeat upon him. Now, as thou must needs either win or lose, I 
fail to perceive how thou canst escape from these dangers.” 

‘‘Very true,’’ said Osman; ‘but for my part I have no 
intention of playing a game against the Sultan to-morrow." 

‘Thou hast no intention!” cried the Reis Effendi, in amaze- 
ment; ‘‘ nay, but he has the intention to command thee to do so, 
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and art thou so simple as to suppose that thou hast power to 
refuse?” : 

‘‘IT am hardly so country-bred as to suppose that,” said 
Osman, ‘‘ nevertheless I venture to hope that I may be able so 
to order things that Murad shall not demand a game again 
to-morrow.” 

‘‘ And how is that to be. accomplished ?”’ demanded the Reis 
Effendi. ‘* What dark scheme is this thou hast in hand? ” 

‘¢ At present I have no scheme completed,” said Osman, ‘“ but 
only the outline or idea of the tactics which must be resorted to. 
My aim must be to set some affair of such urgency and im- 
portance before Murad to-morrow morning that, for the nonce, 
he will have neither the leisure nor the inclination for chess- 
playing or any other form of amusement.” 

‘‘But what is this weighty question to be?” said the Reis 
Effendi. ‘‘ The time is short for deciding upon it, and I warn thee 
that there be few things which, in the eyes of our lord the Sultan, 
are of equal, not to say superior, importance to the playing of 
the game on which he has set his heart.” 

‘That I can readily believe,” said Osman, “yet in the 
concerns of so great an Empire——” 

Before Osman could complete the sentence an attendant 
entered, and announced that an old man was waiting without who 
desired earnestly an interview with the Grand Vizier. 

‘‘ It is late,’’ said Osman, ‘ but if he be an old man, doubtless 
he must have an adequate reason for coming at this hour. Let 
him enter.” 

When the applicant entered the apartment, what was Osman’s 
astonishment to behold in him no other than his own father. 

After having been warmly welcomed by both Osman and the 
Reis Effendi, the old man was pressed to say how it came to pass 
that he had undertaken so long a journey. 

‘‘ My son,” he replied, ‘‘ after thy departure neither thy mother, 
nor, sooth to say, myself either, could control the anxiety and 
apprehension we suffered on thine account. Therefore, having 
sold a ring, the last remaining valuable in our possession, in order 
to provide the small fund necessary for my journey, I followed thee, 
to learn the result of thy rash attempt, and whethe: the issue of 
thine enterprise had provéd fatal, as we had so much cause to fear 
that it would do. Happily, it appears that thou hast won and not 
lost thé game, yet whether thou art not still in imminent peril is 
much to be doubted.” 
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the contents of a bucket. Let me, your Majesty, take five hundred 
janissaries with me, proceed with all speed to Adrianople, and two 
hours after my arrival the leaders of the plot will be executed, and 
the movement will be at an end.” 

The Sultan approved this reasoning, and the advice given 
him by his new Grand Vizier, and bade him start at once on the 
mission he had proposed. 

Within an hour the Grand Vizier, with his escort of five 
hundred men, left the capital, Osman, as he parted with his friend 
the Reis Effendi, observing simply, ‘The game of eneas iS 
adjourned.” 

The Grand Vizier, on reaching Adrianople, proceeded im- 
mediately to the house of the Governor of Roumelia, and had 
him executed on the spot. Having also put to death several of 
his creatures and officials who had been guilty of the grossest 
tyranny and extortion, and also those who had been in any way 
implicated in the projected rising, he replaced, to the great joy of 
all, his father in his former position of Governor of Roumelia, 
and hastened back to report to his Majesty that the province was 
now perfectly contented and loyal. 


THE FATAL GAME. 


The Sultan, who had been greatly alarmed at the idea of 
disaffection in a province so important and so near the capital, 
was delighted with the promptitude and energy of his new Grand 
Vizier. He began from this time to rely on his judgment, and to 
take his advice on every occasion, and for a time Osman ruled the 
Empire with unquestioned authority and conspicuous success. 

Murad often commanded the presence of his Grand Vizier at 
the chess-board, but the stakes to be played for were always fixed 
within the bounds of reason and moderation, and whether the game 
were lost or won—and Osman was too prudent often to win—the 
terrible claws of the Imperial tiger remained sheathed in velvet. 

This happy state of affairs continued some time, and might 
perhaps have continued indefinitely, had not the Bostanji Bashi, 
in revenge for some imaginary slight or unintentional discourtesy 
on the part of the Grand Vizier, contrived his downfall. 

This was a task not difficult to be achieved with a Master such 
as Murad. A few words alluding to ‘‘the policy and aims of our 
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new ruler,” which he was allowed to overhear, excited the jealousy 
and suspicion of the Sultan. And with him the interval between 
jealousy and suspicion and the determination to rid himself of the 
object of them was short indeed. 

He determined at once that Osman should play again for his 
head, and that this time he should lose. 

Why an autocrat, who could order his Grand Vizier or any man 
to immediate execution, should prefer to work his will by the in- 
direct mode of a wager and a contest on the chess-board, is a 
psychological problem, a puzzle in human nature, not easy to 
explain. Partly, no doubt, it may have been due to the influence 
of what had become with him an ingrained habit, and partly toa 
love of the excitement evoked by playing for the highest stakes a 
man can set upon the board. 

However this may be, on the same afternoon that Murad had 
formed his resolution, he took occasion, on winning a game, to 
address Osman as follows: ‘* My good Grand Vizier, I notice that 
in these little friendly contests of ours you seldom win. Now I 
like not to play with one who puts not out his full strength.” 
With a mocking smile he continued, ‘‘ Probably the stakes are now 
too trivial to make it worth while for you to exert your full powers. 
This must be remedied. I on my part will stake one of my 
daughters ; you shall, if you win, have her to wife, and with her a 
dowry of two hundred purses of gold. And youon your side must, 
I suppose, play for the stake you played for at first, and then, you 
remember, you won in five moves, and easily enough.” 

‘Your Majesty,’’ said Osman, who saw at once that the 
temper of the Sultan had changed, and who entertained no doubt 
but that his own fate was already determined upon, ‘‘ whatever 
stakes you decree must, of course, be accepted, but this time I 
have no new gambit to pit against your unrivalled and ever 
victorious skill.”’ 

The Sultan appreciated the compliment, but it did not cause 
him to alter his decision. 

The afternoon of the next day was fixed as the time appointed 
for the playing of this fateful game. 

During the interval Osman pondered deeply on the best course 
to pursue in the predicament in which he now found himself. 

He was in little doubt but that,even though he should win 
this game, another equally momentous would follow, and that 
nothing could avail to keep his head on his shoulders if Murad 
had, as he shrewdly suspected, determined to get rid of him. 
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Yet it was clear that, under these circumstances, to win would 
probably be less immediately fatal than to lose; it might for a 
short time delay, if it could not avert, the end that seemed 
inevitable. 

Therefore, when on the following afternoon the Grand Vizier 
faced the Sultan at the chess-board, each of these good players 
sat down determined to win it he possibly could manage it. 

They were not alone. A large number of the great officers 
and high officials of the State and the Palace sat watching the 
game which might so suddenly terminate the brief and brilliant 
career of one of the players. 

Every move was followed with the keenest interest. 

The game was fought with great skill and indomitable patience 
by both combatants. It lasted long; and the chances of victory 
and defeat still held an even balance. 

It was the Grand Vizier’s turn. He moved his piece, when 
suddenly it flashed upon him that the move was a fatal one. 
Virtually, it sealed his fate. Unless the Sultan should by some 
extraordinary obtuseness overlook the opportunity afforded him, 
three moves would at once terminate the game, and cut short the 
life of Osman. 

He dared not raise his eyes from the board, lest his glance 
should involuntarily betray to the Sultan his consciousness of the 
mistake he had committed. 

For some time the whole assembly sat silent and motionless. 

The Sultan made no move. What could be the cause of his 
delay? Was he gloating over the assurance of victory, and 
purposely prolonging the anxiety and apprehension of his victim, 
or could it be possible that he had really failed to observe the 
opportunity provided for him, and was still considering undecided 
his next move ? 

The pause continued so long that Osman ventured at length 
to raise his eyes to his adversary. Rather than such suspense, 
it would be preferable to know the worst. 

As he looked up a strange sight met his gaze. The Sultan 
sat with his head bent down; the afternoon was sultry, and at the 
very crisis of the battle he had fallen asleep ! 

There was little doubt that when he woke the first glance must 
reveal the opportunity that was presented to him. 

Meanwhile, none dared to disturb him, and the unhappy Osman 
was compelled to await, with as much patience and fortitude as he 
could command, the tragic and inevitable result. 
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‘“In a world so wonderful as this, and a life so short, a deal 
too much time, I fear.” 

‘‘ You are able to study poetry from the inside, and also, having 
lived in intimate communion with the greatest poets of your time, 
such as a 

‘‘Having enjoyed the intimacies you are about to mention, I 
wonder that I dare presume to write a line of verse or a sentence of 
poetical criticism. You are so kind as to style me a poet—a soft 
impeachment of an extremely gratifying kind, no doubt. I have 
sometimes dared to think that I might have been a poet, had I 





"not been thrown into such close relations to the greatest poets of 


my time. Assuredly there is nothing so paralysing as the 
kind of experience you allude to. But what is really the nature of 
the enquiry with which you honour me ?”’ 

‘‘Well, having read your treatise on poetry in the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ which, it is said, has been an influence in every 
European literature, I want to ask whether a critic so deeply 
learned in all the secrets of poetic art, and who has had the 
advantages of comparing his own opinions with those of all the 
great poets of his time, takes a hopeful or despondent view of the 
condition of English poetry at the present moment? ‘There are 
those who run down the present generation of poets, but on this 
subject the men who are really entitled to speak can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. It would be valuable to know whether our 
leading critic is in sympathy with the poetry of the present hour.” 

‘‘] do not fora moment admit that 1 am the leading critic. 
To say the truth, I am often amused, and often vexed, at the 
grotesque misconception that seems to be afloat as to my relation 
to criticism. Years ago, Russell Lowell told me that all over the 
United States I was identified with every paragraph of a certain 
critical journal in which I sometimes write; and, judging from 
the droll attacks that are so often made upon me by outside 
paragraph writers, the same misconception seems to be spreading 
in England—attacks which the smiling and knowing public well 
understands to spring from writing men who have not been 
happy in their relations with the reviewers.” 

‘‘ It has been remarked that you never answer any attack in 
the newspapers, howsoever unjust or absurd.” 

‘‘T do not believe in answering attacks. The public, as I say, 
knows that there is a mysterious and inscrutable yearning in the 
slow-worm to bite with the fangs of the adder, and every attack 
upon a critic does him more good than praise would do. But, asa 
matter of fact, I have no connection whatever with any journal 
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save that of a student of letters who finds it convenient on 
occasion to throw his meditations upon literary art and the laws 
that govern it in the form of a review. It is a bad plan, no 
doubt, of giving expression to one’s excogitations, and, although 
I do certainly contrive to put careful criticisms into my articles, I 
cannot imagine more unbusinesslike reviewing than mine. Yet it 
has one good quality, I think, it is never unkindly. I never will 
take a book for review unless I can say something in its favour, 
and a good deal in its favour.” 

‘‘Then you never practise the smart ‘slating’ which certain 
would-be critics indulge in ? ” ; 

“ Never! In the first place, it would afford me no pleasure 
to give pain to a young writer. In the next place, this smart 
‘slating,’ as you Call it, is the very easiest thing of achievement 
in the world. Give me the aid of a good amanuensis, and I will 
engage to dictate as many miles of such smart ‘slating’ as could 
be achieved by any six of the smart slaters. A charming phrase of 
yours, ‘smart slaters’! But I leave such work to them, as do all 
the really true critics of my time—men to whom the insolence which 
the smart slaters seem to mistake for wit would be as easy as to 
me, only that, like me, they hold such work in contempt. Takea 
critic like Mr. Traill, for instance. Unfortunately, fate has decreed 
that many hours every day of his valuable life are wasted on 
‘leader’ writing, but there is in any one of his literary essays 
more wit and humour than could be achieved by all the smart 
writers combined, and yet how kind is he, going out of his way 
to see merit in a rising poet, and to foster it. Or take Grant 
Allen, whose good things flow so naturally from him. While the 
typical smart writer is illustrating the primal curse by making his 
poor little spiteful jokes in the sweat of his poor little spiteful 
brow, Grant Allen’s good-natured sayings have the very wit that 
the unlucky sweater and ‘slater’ is trying for. Read what he said 
about William Watson, and see how kind he is. Again, take 
Andrew Lang, perhaps the most variously accomplished man of 
letters in England or in Europe, and compare his geniality with the 
scurrility of the smart writers. But it was not, I suppose, of such 
as they that you came to talk about. You are asking me whether 
I am in sympathy with the younger writers of my time. My 
answer is that I cannot imagine anyone to be more in sympathy 
with themthan Iam. In spite of the disparity of years between 
me and the youngest of them, I believe I number many of them 
among my warmest and most loyal friends, and that is because 
I am in true sympathy with their work and their aims. No 
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doubt there are some points in which they and I agree to differ.” 

‘‘And what about our contemporary novelists, Mr. Watts. 
Perhaps you do not give attention to fiction ?” 

‘¢ Give attention to novels! Why, if I did not, I should not 
give attention to literature at all. In a true and deep sense all 
pure literature is fiction—to use an extremely inadequate and 
misleading word asa substitute for the right phrase, ‘imaginative re- 
presentation.’ ‘ The Iliad,’ ‘The Odyssey,’ ‘The 4Enead,’ ‘ The 
Divina Commedia,’ are fundamentally novels, though in verse, as 
certainly novels as is the latest story by Mr. Besant, Mr. Barrie, 
Mr. Hall Caine, or Mr. Zangwill. The greatest of all writers of 
the novelette is neither Mr. Conan Doyle, Mr. Bret Harte, 
Miss Wilkins, Mr. Cable, nor even Mr. Kipling, nor Mr. 
Stockton (great as these are in this line), but the old Burmese 
parable writer who gave us the story of the girl-mother and 
the mustard-seed. And to show you the estimation in which 
the contemporary novel is held, not by your ‘smart slaters '"— 
again let me thank you for that charming phrase—but by people 
whose estimation is of more account, let me tell you that 
the two men of my acquaintance more learned than all others in 
the contemporary novel have been the late Lord Tennyson and 
Mr. Swinburne. It is men of this kind who are the true optimists 
in regard to our own time being a great, and a very great, one 
for the novel. It is men of this kind who recognise that a 
time which has given birth to writers like Mr. George Meredith, 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. William Black, Mr. Blackmore, Mr. 
Louis Stevenson, Mr. Rider Haggard, Mr. Quiller Couch, Mr. 
Besant, Mr. Barrie, Mr. Zangwill, Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. Norris, 
Mr. Weyman, Mr. Grant Allen, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Broughton, 
Mr. Hatton, Mr. F. W. Robinson, and a bewildering number 
of others, some of them worthy to be named alongside all but the 
best of these, is a great, and a very great, time forthe English novel. 
And I am proud to say that it was owing to my own persistent 
pleading with editors that the old-fashioned way of lumping half- 
a-dozen novels, good, bad, and indifferent, under one heading, has 
been abandoned by certain important journals. Editors are 
-~hliged to be conservative, or this, I am sure, would have been 
cone years,ago. Criticism will have to recognise, and at once, 
that the novel, nowadays, stands plump in the front rank of the 
‘literature of power,’ and if criticism does not so recognise it, so 
much the worse for criticism, I think. That the novel will grow in 
i nportance is, I say, quite certain. In such a time as ours (as I 
have said in print), poetry is like the knickerbockers of a growing 
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boy—it has become too small somehow;; it is not quite large 
enough forthe growing limbs of life. The novel is more flexible ; 
it can be stretched to fit the muscles as they swell.” 

‘I will conclude by asking you what I have asked another 
eminent critic, What is your opinion of anonymity in criticism ? ” 

‘‘ Well, there I ama ‘galled jade’ that must needs ‘ wince’ a 
little. No doubt I write anonymously myself, but that is because 
I have not even yet mastered that dislike of publicity which has 
kept me back, and my writing seems to lose its elasticity with its 
anonymity. The chief argument against anonymous criticism I 
take to be this : That any scribbler that can get upon an important 
journal is at once clothed with the journal’s own authority, and 
the same applies, of course, to the dishonest critic, and this is 
surely very serious. With regard to dishonest criticism it is im- 
possible for the most wary editor to be always on his guard against 
it. An editor cannot read all the books, nor can he know the 
innumerable ramifications of the literary world. When Jones asks 
him for Brown’s book for review, the editor cannot know that 
Jones has determined to praise it or cut it up irrespective of its 
merits, and then when the puff or attack comes in it is at once 
clothed with the authority, not of Jones’s name, but that of the 
journal. 

‘‘In the literary arena itself the truth of the case may be 
known, but not in the world outside, and it must not be supposed 
but that great injustice may flow from this. I myself have more 
than once heard a good book spoken of with contempt in London 
Society, and heard quoted the very words of some hostile review 
which I have known to be the work of a spiteful foe of the writer 
of the book, or of some paltry fellow who was quite incompetent 
to review anything.” 

Mr. H. D. Traill is a comparatively ‘near neighbour ot Mr. 
Theodore Watts, Putney and Richmond being very close to each 
other. ‘1 think, you know,” said Mr. Traill, ‘that the feud 
between the critic and the novelist secms to be more acute now 
than it was, and I really don’t know why. Many of the minor | 
novelists, though none, I think, of the leading ones, complain 


hitterly of the unfairness of criticism, but, really, if you look back 
to the criticism of thirty years ago you will see that it is far 


more forbearing now than it used to be. Take The’ Saturday 
Review, for instance, and compare its present criticisms, even 
of particularly silly books, with the way in which works ot the 
same kind were treated in those days. You will certainly find 
that the authors of the present day have very little reason to 
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is sure to get into one or the other. Good work never fails of 
staunch admirers. With regard to the ethics of log-rolling, it is 
very easy to defend it. You can do so historically to start 
with. Every group of men of genius from the beginning have 
been log-rollers. I think, for instance, that the Mermaid 
Tavern was a great log-rolling coterie, and that the method 
which its frequenters used to employ was, instead of 
writing in the newspapers about each other, to prefix adulatory 
verses to one another’s volumes. The man who had the most 
friends received the most verses, and was, naturally, regarded as 
the person of the greatest importance. If you come to later 
days, there has been no more shameless group of log-rollers than 
the Leigh Hunt, Coleridge, Keats, and Wordsworth circle. Keats 
wrote dedicatory sonnets to Leigh Hunt. Leigh Hunt, in return, 
wrote reviews of Keats’s poems in The Examiner, and Coleridge 
and Wordsworth referred to each other as often as possible in 
footnotes. The canonised instance of modern log-rolling is that 
of Hallam and Tennyson. Hallam reviewed Tennyson’s early 
poems in a flamboyant article in The Englishman's Magazine, 
and Tennyson repaid him in ‘In Memoriam '—certainly a princely 
return. But, indeed, with every group of rising young men ‘this 
cry of log-rolling is raised. Take, for instance, the last crop of 
talent, the Lang, Dobson, and Gosse circle ; now the cry has been 
transferred from them to a still later group of ‘ coming men.’ 

‘‘ The average critic simply obeys the gregarious instinct of his 
nature, and congregates with his fellow-men in certain literary 
ghettos of the town. He lives with his kind. If he is not to 
criticise anyone’s work because it chances to be that of a friend, he 
would never write any criticism at all. Moreover, it is not to be 
forgotten that these friendships are not blind relationships 
dependent upon accident, but that they are usually the result of 
affinities of nature, and come, in the first instance, of real admiration 
of one man for another man’s work. The log-rolling of unworthy 
work is practically useless; you can’t thrash a still-born donkey 
into life. Yet stupid books have their uses in that they may afford 
themes for brilliant reviewing, for the illustration of general 
principles, and, still more important, for the expression ot the 
reviewer's own individuality. And it must also be remembered 
that one cannot do very much harm by writing generously, but that 
to damn a book is a very serious responsibility. As regards the 
general temper of criticism at the present time, it seems to me that, 
with the exception of The National Observer, which is really a comic 
paper, and therefore doesn’t count, it is extremely eager to 
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the most lucid perception and intelligence. A great artist is not a 
lump of genius to be gaped at, but a combination to be analysed. 
A man can only learn how to do this by the endless comparison 
of artists with one another. The mark of the young critic who 
doesn’t know his . business is that when he criticises a great 
artist of any sort, he praises him for excellences which are 
possessed by plenty of second and third-rate ones, and entirely 
fails to sort out the supreme quality or combination of qualities 
that differentiates the first-rater. 

‘‘ My experience is that the powers of saving or damning attri- 
buted to critics do not exist. We cannot make success or failure. 
The appearance that we sometimes have of doing both is produced 
by the fact that when there is a strong public feeling about a book 
‘or a performance, we, being human beings, share that feeling and 
express it. But we do not create the feeling which we share, and 
which makes the success or failure. The moment we differ from 
the public our impotence is seen atonce. The public pays for what 
it likes, not for what we like. I could cite plenty of instances of 
critics making a stand against public opinion—always in vain. . 

‘‘T think we are making advances in criticism, just as we are 
in other departments of journalism. The mid-century journalists, 
dating from the time of the Brougham tradition and Delane’s 
editorship of the Times, always pretended to be impartially judicial, 
anid to know everything ina dignified way, giving you to understand 
that they had science, art, literature, philosophy, and all ancient 
and modern languages, at their fingers’ ends. On that account they 
were the most dishonest set of writers that have ever disgraced 
literature. To this day they cannot understand why the public 
prefers the familiarity and candour of the New Journalism to their 
dull, uppish fraudulence. Impartiality is the most odious of 
critical affectations. ‘The critic is bound to give the fullest exhi- 
bition of his likes and dislikes as such, so as to make clear, in the 
course of his notices, the degree of prejudice under which he is 
writing, and to keep the public in mind of the fact that he is a 
single person. Need I add that I dont believe in the journalistic 
‘we’ in the case of a verdict delivered by one man on the work of 
another.” 

Mr. Arthur Symons looked out upon the plashing fountain 
of the Temple Gardens. ‘Criticism ?” he asked surprisedly. ‘I 
dont kbetieve in criticism at all; it seems to me perfectly un- 
interesting, perfectly useless. People make too much fuss about 
criticism, and take it too seriously. The difference between any- 
one who does criticism and anyone who does creative work seems 
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pieces of poetry, the reverent but impartial discussion of 
authoritative criticism, and the ruthless exposure of second and 
third-rate criticules of their cant, their errors, their unintelligence, 
ignorance, and fatuity, is the chief duty of the modern critic in 
this sphere of his work. For what is this Lut to brush the dirt 
and cobwebs off beautiful pictures ? 

‘The other branch of criticism is that which concerns the 
literary work of one’s own contemporaries, dealing necessarily 
with what is good, bad, and indifferent, and where one has of course 
to ‘sit in judgment.’ I think that the critic should remember in 
conncction with this part of his work that he has three very 
responsible duties to perform : 

(x.) The duty he owes to his author as an individual. 

(2.) His duty to the public. 

(3-) His duty to the interests generally of Culture, 

Art, and Morals. 

Truth and justice, to the best of the critic’s ability, are incumbent 
on him in dealing with the author under discussion, but he should 
most certainly endeavour to pay merit—merit of any kind—the 
fullest justice, knowing well how hard it is for a man to do any- 
thing really meritorious. The temper and conduct of a good 
critic have been admirably described by Voltaire: ‘He should be 
an artist who possesses much learning and taste, without preju- 
dices and without envy.’ 

‘‘ As a man is not always responsible for ignorance, but as he 
is always responsible for the deceitful assumption of what he 
does not possess, mercy should cease at this point, and the critic 
should be absolutely ruthless in exposing vanity, assumption, 
slovenliness, and insincerity. The duties of the critic to the 
public seem to be as responsible as the duty of a ‘ reader’ to a pub- 
lisher. He takes upon himself to ‘ taste’ for them, to recommend 
to people who are too busy to ascertain for themselves in the crowd 
of books what is good and what is bad; and to mislead them through 
personal prejudice of friendship, or acquaintance, or social con- 
siderations, is simply to ccnnive at the abstraction of money from 
their pockets under false pretences. For instance, let us imagine 
the case of a littérateur who undertakes to edit what plainly 
ought, from the intention of the publishers, to be a final edition 
of a great English classic. The publishers get up the book 
regardless of expense, and the critic performs his task in a shame- 
fully perfunctory manner, adding nothing of the smallest import- 
ance to what preceding editors have done, leaving their blunders 
uncorrected, and their deficiencies unsupplied. A great critic, or 
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Now Stevers had reached the comfortable state of intoxication 
which, while it allows only a hazy comprehension of the events 
occurring in the immediate presence of the befuddled to penetrate 
the mind, still shows to a man his own good points, and leads him 
to convince himself of his superiority to the surroundings, and 
causes him to form more good resolutions in a given space of 
time than ten sermons could. At every stride of his mare he saw 
that he but wasted his abilities located in the heart of a great 
moor. Although strategically situated, and central to boot, a hub 
from which by-paths shot out to half-a-dozen profitable high- 
roads, and although he knew that his location was the envy of 
many neat gentlemen of his own calling, Bulstrode, Haybittle, 
Nockolds, and McWhinny, to mention only a few, yet he was dis- 
contented, and yearned for more metropolitan fields of labour. 
Only three Sundays before he had received a visit from Haybittle, 
who broached the subject of purchasing from Stevers the Raven 
and district, but Stevers had then laughed to scorn the very 
suggestion of a sale. 

That was three weeks ago, and the seed sown by Haybittle had 
sprouted. It must not be understood that the actual proprietor- 
ship of the inn, nestled in the centre of the heath, belonged to 
Stevers. Not at all. Stevers was merely a guest at the inn, 
with no more than the rights of a guest, and the district for miles 
around was his only so far as the understood laws and fellowship 
of birds of his feather, supported by his brace of good pistols, 
asserted and protected his ownership. He had successfully main- 
tained possession against all comers for more than a year, 
and a year is a long life to a highwayman. But this summer's 
evening, his better nature, brought into activity by wine, asserted 
itself, and he resolved to give up life on the moor, remove to 
Hounslow or Blackheath, and put his abilities to proper use. As 
his mare came to a standstill under the creaking signboard of the 
Raven, Stevers swung from the saddle, and, bringing his palm 
down with a resounding thwack on the mare's quarters, made for 
the inn door, at the same time as the beast, unattended, trotted 
off to her stall. Stevers, without pulling the latch-string, put his 
shoulder to the door and sent it flying open. He flung his hat 
spinning into a corner, his coat followed, and, seating himself in a 
chair, placed his feet on the heavy table, and proceeded to look 
about him with quite a proprietary air. 

‘**Landlord!”’ he shouted at last, ‘leave your confounded 
tinkering and come here. I want you.” 
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Betty liked highwaymen. A highwayman, she reasoned, was 
never in want of ready money—a high virtue in eyes feminine— 
and after each night’s work, he either returned with a pleasant 
tale of adventure to tell over his wine, or furnished a joyous 
hanging in the neighbourhood of the heath, and Betty loved 
adventures and hangings. But Ford, the father, did not hold 
with bowings and scrapings. He was jealous of Stevers's atten- 
tions to his only daughter, and made no secret of his jealousy. 
’ He demanded of Stevers, in no pleasant tone, what were his orders. 
Still with his eyes on the lass, who busied herself about a cup- 
board in the far corner of the room, Stevers said, in a tranquil 
tone, ‘‘My good host, wine, an’ it please you, wine, wine, wine. 
"Tis the only thing I ask of man. I take all else,’’ he added, 
with sinister accents on the ‘‘take,” glancing up into the face 
of the landlord. 

For a moment Ford scowled down upon his cceal then 
moodily shuffled across the floor, bade his daughter begone, and 
brought the wine. Stevers sat and thought and drank, and the 
more he thought the more he drank, and the more he drank the 
less he thought. He was carried to bed, and woke next morning 
surprised to find that his throat had not been cut for him. 

Breakfast over, Stevers mounted his mare and rode away to 
see Haybittle. ‘I've been thinking, Rube,” Stevers said to Hay- 
bittle, as they sat smoking side by side in the parlour of the inn 
Haybittle made his headquarters—‘‘ I’ve been thinking of what 
you said to me—your proposal to buy me out.” 

‘“‘Aye. Ye'll see your way to come to an agreement ower the 
head o’ the matter ? ”’ 

‘I do not say that,” Stevers replied, cautiously, as a man feels 
the ice with his toe before venturing to put his foot flat upon it. 
“In fact, Rube, I fear it would bea tearing of my heartstrings, the 
giving up of the Raven. But we may talk the matter over, and 
no harm done.” 

‘‘Q’ course not, 0’ course,’’ put in Rube—‘no harm done 
‘tween friend and friend. The thought came to me that ye might 
in a way have had your fill o’ the Raven, seeing you ha’ had a 
twal’ month o’ the nest. But to tell ye as a friend to a friend "— 
here Haybittle withdrew his pipe and looked Stevers frankly in 
the face—‘‘as a friend toa friend, I am by ordinary well pleased 
‘vi’ my present location.” 

‘“‘One of the best hereabouts," Stevers as frankly admitted. 

‘* Aye, that it is, and,” again his pipe was removed, ‘tween 
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the two o’ us, who be friends, the Raven is no the pitch it were 
in Jack Auld’s day, when the ‘Flyaway,’ wi’ Tom Leitch driving, 
were in the land o’ the living. Tom were a friend indeed to all 
honest highwaymen. But the best ha’ a way o’ being called first. 
They hanged Tom.” Haybittle sighed and resumed his pipe, but 
Stevers resented the disparaging comparison of the Raven with 
its old self. 

‘‘T tell you, Haybittle,” he said, hotly, ‘there is no better 
stand and deliver in the kingdom than the Raven, and right well 
you know I speak the truth. And it’s safe, man, safe. There’s 
not a catchpole would dare show his nose on the heath. However, 
I'll speak to Bulstrode, for I have all but made up my mind to go 
to London. Bulstrode will, maybe, jump at the chance.” 

, “Sit ye down, Stevers, my man. [ ha’ not said that I would 
not like the Raven. I would, ’tween friend and friend, more as a 
matter o’ health than makings. The air suits me.” 

Stevers sat again and smoked. Rube Haybittle hemmed and 
hawed, disputed, vaticinated, brooded, smoked, and—agreed. 
Stevers dictated terms. The money, a round sum, was paid, and 
Stevers agreed to give possession in a week’s time, undertaking 
not to bring odium or the law on top of the inn in the meanwhile, 
and Haybittle agreeing to keep their bargain a profound secret, as 
Stevers had a few matters of conscience to settle before he left, so 
he said. 

Leaving Haybittle, Stevers rode over to see Bulstrode (whose 
centre of activity was a little inn some ten miles from Haybittle’s), 
and, after spending an hour or so with that worthy, it must have 
been near upon four o’ th’ clock, and the thatched roof of the Raven 
had not as yet appeared above the clumps of scented furze, 
riding home, he came unexpectedly upon Betty Ford. The girl, 
in a pink kirtle, a dainty kerchief thrown over her shoulders and 
knotted in front, her round, rosy face peeping from under a huge sun- 
bonnet, and her fair forearms bare, stood some short distance 
from the bridle-path twinkling roguishly at him as he jumped his 
mare towards her across a deep scar in the heath. She had been 
gathering the strawberries that grew wild on the common, and at 
least pretended she had not noticed his approach. Stevers 
prevaricated, too, and swore that he’d be hanged in chains if some- 
thing inside him, his heart, or conscience, or something, did not tell 
him as plain as words that if he took this certain path good luck 
would befall him. Betty doubted the existence of either conscience 
or heart in him; he laughed a protest, and so they began bravely. 
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‘‘T’m sorry, too,” the young man said at last, ‘‘and my sorrow 
would be unbearable but for a hope I hold.” 

‘‘ And what is the hope ?”’ she asked without looking up. 

‘That you will leave the Raven at the same time and come to 
London with me, Betty.”” Stevers had quitted his comfortable seat, 
and was now among the strawberry plants holding the girl’s hand. 
‘‘T began by telling you I loved you, in sport, as I would have 
told any other pretty girl "—a frank acknowledgment which did 
not in the least shock the maid of the inn— and I have con- 
tinued to tell you the same thing, until now I can lay my hand on 
my heart and give you my word as a gentleman that I do love 
you, and love you well. I am going to London, Betty. You 
must go too. We will open an inn of our own. They do not 
hang for selling strong drink. ’Tis only retail crime they cripple 
with a halter. I’ve done with the highway. Will you leave the 
Raven with me ?”’ 

‘¢As your wife, yes,’ she answered, without a moment's 
hesitation, and the bargain was sealed with many kisses. 

Walking towards the inn, Betty carried a full basket on her 
arm, a full heart in her breast, and many misgivings of her 
father’s anger in her pretty head. Stevers led his mare by the 
bridle, and cared not a farthing for the world or its occupants— 
save one. The girl feared her father, but Stevers ‘‘ pooh-poohed.” 
However, it occurred to him that it might pain the daughter if 
it were necessary for him to run his sword through the father as 
a preliminary to the wedding, and he saw the policy of avoiding 
such a contretemps. Ford, he knew, would never consent to 
their marriage. So the only way out of it was that Ford should 
not know. Stevers schemed, and it was arranged that when the 
day for departure arrived, he should ride away in the morning as 
if for London, but lie all day quietly at the Hors~ and Hounds, 
some seven miles Londonward, and close upon ien o'clock at 
night, ride back to a clump of oak that stood some miles from 
the Raven, and there await his love Betty, who would seize 
the earliest opportunity to slip away from her father and join 
him. Stevers spent a busy week of it riding across the heath 
every day in a different direction, and returning home at all 
hours of the night. At last the day for departure dawned. 
Stevers gallantly kissed Betty’s hand, mounted, and waved his 
hat as he disappeared over the Downs. 

Which of the many highwaymen of the districts round about 
was to succeed Stevers, Ford did not know, and Ford did not 
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lodge mysel’ under your roof for the time being. Stevers, I ha’ 
small doubts, has made ye awares o' the same.” 

The landlord grunted a non-committal grunt, took the horse by 
the bit and led him towards the stable. Bulstrode followed Betty 
into the Raven. When Ford, after seeing the horse comfortable, 
reached the front of the inn, in his customary sweep of the heath, 
which he never forgot to make before entering the door, he beheld 
another horseman on the moor. This was strange. Ford 
watched the horseman closely. Had Bulstrode not arrived and 
claimed possession, Ford would have sworn the new rider was 
Rube Haybittle. He sat his horse not unlike Rube, and moreover 
he was tall, thin, and on a roan animal. Yes, now that he drew 
nearer, there could be no doubt on the score. It was Haybittle, 
coming most likely to bid Stevers good-bye—but too late. Rube 
dashed up with rather fine effect, reined his mount to an abrupt 
standstill, and was on the ground before the steed's forefeet had 
ceased ploughing the sandy soil. Rube was a dramatic fellow, if a 
whit thrasonical. 

‘« Stevers gone ?”’ he asked briskly, without preliminaries. 

Ford nodded affirmation. 

‘‘This morning, I suppose?” 

Ford again nodded. 

‘*‘ Let him stand awhile before feeding’’—Haybittle jerked his 
head towards his horse—‘ I’ve ridden hard,” and he bustled into 
the hostelry. | 

Rube Haybittle was rather taken aback to find Bulstrode so 
comfortably seated in the Raven. 

‘‘ Hullo, Rube!” shouted the latter, who already sat, a great 
flagon of wine at his elbow, ‘just in time to drink success to the 
venture. Come in,man. Draw upachair. Here, Rosy-cheeks, 
another glass.” 

‘‘ The finest bit o’ highway ground this side of Lunnon, Rube, 
and, nursed, ’twill be worth a man’s time and attention.” 

‘‘T agree,’ said Haybittle, seating himself opposite his fellow- 
highwayman. ‘I know of no better centre. The heath has a 
clean repute forby.” 

‘‘T admitted as much to Stevers when we were haggling,’’ 
Bulstrode added. 

© You haggling for the Raven? Ha, ha, ha! but I outbid ye,” 
laughed Rube. 

“You outbid me? What d’ye mean? If there has happened 
any outbidding—o’ which I ha’ my doubts—'twas I outbid you,” 
answered Bulstrode. 
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‘“‘A good joke, a very good joke, Bulstrode,” laughed Haybittle, 
albeit a trifle nervously—‘ but come, drink to my success and 
future in the Raven.” 

‘Your success! Look ye here, Haybittle, my man. As ye 
well know, I ha’ but a thick skull for foolery, and I grant ye that 
ye’ ha’ a ready wit. But afore we fall out ower the head o’ this 
pleasantry o’ yours, ye'll oblige me by pretending no longer. I 
ha’ now, in this inn, a dignity to upkeep. I ha’ to abide here. I 
ha’ to conduct myself becoming.” 

By the time Bulstrode laboured to the end of this, for him, 
long speech, Haybittle had jumped to his feet. 

‘‘Abide here, is it ye say!” he cried, excitedly. ‘Is it conduct- 
ing yourself becoming to squat on another man his honest 
buyings? I's warrant ye not. Stevers sold me his seat, and 
drive and hang me in chains if I let myself be bustled out o’ my 
belongings by the best man that ever sat saddle. Ye’ll look at 
this,” he threw a bit of paper across the table; ‘‘there’s a cock 
that will fight.” 

Bulstrode took it gingerly between his fingers, looked at it 
vacantly, and turned it first this way and then that. 

‘‘T ha’ forgotten most that I learned o° book knowledge,” he 
said, slowly, ‘‘and I can scarcely make out word for word and line 
for line what this may tell, but I ha’ a bit 0’ paper much like it 
mysel’,"* and, fumbling in his pocket, he drew it forth. 

Haybittle ran his eyes over the paper, and, sinking into a chair, 
gazed at Bulstrode, nodding his head slowly as he said: 

‘¢ Plucked like a heath-cock for boiling.” 

Bulstrode from under his heavy brows glowered at his friend, 
and the trick that had been played upon them slowly worried 
itself to his comprehension. Stevers had sold the Raven to each 
of them ‘‘as a going concern,” the papers stated, and had gone 
off with their money. What Bulstrode might have said, if, indeed, 
he would have said anything, will never be known, for at that 
instant the door flew open and Nockolds entered, hot from his ten 
miles ride. He, too, had a bit of paper with the best of them. 
Next came Shortie Flint, of rubicund face, then thriftless Teeple, 
a very young man for the game, and Dug Gillies and McWhinny, 
and, finally, Gosnell, who laughed himself hoarse. They all of 
them had paper. They fell to cursing Stevers in chorus, vowed 
vengeance, and ended by laughing with Gosnell and drinking 
with each other and all concerned, and the night began with 
plenty of wine before them. 
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Nine o'clock came, and Betty began to fidget. She had a few 
necessaries done up in a parcel ready to snatch and run at the first 
opportunity. Now that she waited for a fortuitous moment it 
seemed to the girl that her father deliberately stuck by her side. 
The highwaymen were making merry over their misfortune, and 
drinking confusion to Stevers and all his belongings, and, except- 
ing only Bulstrode, they were all of them rapidly approaching 
impletion. Betty was kept busy supplying their wants, repulsing 
their advances, and returning their witticisms, until it seemed to 
her that she would never be free. But the opportunity came at 
last, and, her parcel in hand and a hood on her head, she darted out 
into the night, and made off among the furze to strike the path 
that led to the trysting place. How her heart beat as her feet 
flew across the heath, and the thousand and one frights she got 
on her way, and how eerily the owls hooted, and the bats—were 
they really bats or witches ?—how they zigzagged across her way ! 
She dared not look over her shoulder. If it was ordained that she 
should be caught by ghoul or human, it were better that she be 
taken unawares than after a hysterical and hopeless flight, she 
argued. She pushed on, her soul tingling, and on every side 
she saw strange shadows rising up to peer ather. The very 
bushes nodded knowingly as she passed. Panting after a run of 
fully five minutes, Betty came to the path she sought, and was 
about to proceed along it when her ear caught the sound of an 
approaching horse. She stopped to listen. There could be no 
mistaking the sound. A horseman was approaching. It would 
never do to be seen. She quitted the path, and hid herself behind 
a tangle of briar and bush. Betty had not long to wait before she 
made out the dim outline of a horse and rider heading towards 
the Raven Inn. Betty watched their approach, and it was not 
until the horse, going at a comfortable canter, had all but passed 
her, that she realised who rode the beast. It was Stevers. He 
leaned forward, his two hands apparently locked in the mare's 
mane, and his whole appearance told of one hopelessly drunk. 
And the all-too-faithful mare was taking her master, as she had 
done on many a former occasion, to the only spot on earth that 
she looked upon as home—the Raven Inn. With the quick wit 
of a woman Betty guessed what had happened. The long wait 
at the Horse and Hounds had been too great a temptation for her 
lover. He had sped the hours by drinking, and now was in the 
power of liquor and the mare. Flying to her feet, Betty cried his 
name again and again, and ran her swiftest to catch the bridle, 
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savings, which I will make bold to divide share and share amongst 
us. Further than that I will not go. Stevers had his turn; we 
ha’ ours. Leave the man to sober.” 

Stevers gazed owlishly about in an attempt to make out 
what had happened to him, but this being a puzzle requiring 
more perspicacity than a befuddled brain usually possesses, he 
resigned the attempt, and, staggering to a chair, went off intoa 
sound sleep. When he awoke he found his savings of a year 
were all gone, together with the product of the multitudinous 
sales of his one district, and, moreover, that eight good fellows had 
the night before formed themselves into a band, amalgamating 
their various interests and districts, the members sworn to support 
and succour one another, and to act under the leadership of 
Bulstrode, with headquarters at the Raven Inn. Bulstrade, - 
knowing Stevers to be a clever man, offered to include him in 
their number, and Stevers, light-hearted and empty-pursed, 
accepted the offer, and was at once made second in command. 
But Stevers would never mount the mare again. She was tco 
faithful for him, he said. 

The only person who would not forgive Stevers for his little 
doings was Betty of the inn. 
|. Thus was formed as a going concern the band of highwaymen 
whose doings made the name of the Raven Inn famous for quite 
five and twenty miles around. 
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By LIncotn SPRINGFIELD. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE HUTCHINSON. 


HE long string of capped and sheeted horses filed slowly out 
of the pretty little training establishment of Mr. Robert 
Penrose, and made their way on to the Sussex Downs, against which 
the stables nestled. Five minutes later, his glance through his 
bedroom venetians having apparently assured him that the 
weather was not too forbidding, there started out in the same 
direction a gentleman whose appearance indicated that he was a 
‘minister of religion. He did not wear the Roman dog-collar and 
the glossy silk hat of the fashionable Church of England clergy- 
man, but displayed the soft hat, the white tie, and the waistcoat 
and coat of that priestly cut peculiar to the ministers of the Inde- 
‘pendent denominations. Anyone who had attended the little 
chapel in John Street on the preceding evening must have recog- 
nised in him the preacher who occupied the pulpit. Several of 
the ‘‘ rubbers’’ and exercise lads who met him so recognised him, 
and were in a position so to do, not because of any religious 
yearnings which had drawn them to the place of worship, but 
_ because they had attended in order to save the fine which Mr. 
Penrose found it necessary to impose on his stable hands fora 
double absence from Divine Service. 

It was a raw, gusty morning, decidedly bleak for the latter 
half of May. The clouds were threatening, and the grass was 
still wet with the overnight rain. The unpropitious circum- 
stances indicated a violent liking for an early morning walk on the 
part of anyone who was not without business engagements, and 
the minister could have no spiritual matters which would take 
him on the Downs, unless he proposed to address an open-air 
meeting of the stable hands at their busiest hour of the day. He 
was a stranger in this little Sussex village of Russet. Until the 
posters on the walls had announced that Mr. John Burfoot, 
of London, would (D.V.) preach in the John Street Cha pel on Sunday 
evening, nobody at Russet had even heard his name. ‘The Rev. 
Mr. Firman, who usually occupied the pulpit, being indisposed, a 
London friend had written to say he could get Mr. Burfoot, lay 
preacher, and others to conduct the services for a few Sundays 
while Mr. Firman went away for a rest; and Mr. Firman had 
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gladly availed himself of the offer. The critical congregation had 
admitted that Mr. Burfoot had conducted the service of the pre- 
ceding night successfully on the whole. He had, perhaps through 
his loneliness in the village, obviously been a little nervous at the 
outset, making several slips from which the stable boys had 
extracted considerable amusement. But his sermon was pro- 
nounced by the critics in the front pews to be a good one. 

As Mr. Penrose’s head-lad, Sandhurst, told Mrs. Penrose 
during supper, the preacher was slow in getting on his legs when 
the flag fell, and tried once or twice to run out of the course, but 
he finished strong and full of running, and proved, when the 
collection was taken, to have been a pretty good plater. 

It was Sandhurst whom Mr. Burfoot now met on the Downs. 
With the head-lad was one of the apprentices, the diminutive Dick 
Emery, who was already growing impudent under the pampering 
lavished upon him since his several clever wins in the pigskin. 

’ 6 Morning, sir,” said Sandhurst. ‘‘ Coming to see the ‘orses 
exercised ?”” 

The preacher's confusion almost suggested that his intentions 
had been accurately gauged. 

‘‘Oh, no," he answered, “horses are a little out of my line. 
As I was so near the Downs, I thought I would come up and 
search for some geological specimens for my little collection. I 
heard there were some curious stones to be found in this vicinity 
with a little patience.” 

‘‘ Over by the chalk-pits, I should think would be the likeliest 
place,”’ replied Sandhurst. 

‘© Have you heard of the stones then ?” 

Here Dick Emery came to the front. ‘'There’s more than 
stones, I’ve heard,” he said, kicking Sandhurst, unobserved by the 
minister. 

“Oh!” 

‘‘Yes, There was a gent here not long ago, a mining expert, 
who saia that one day there would be a great gold discovery in 
these ‘ere Downs. He said he had seen the Welsh gold mines, 
and the indications of the soil here were exactly similar.” 

‘© Well, I must go and look for some nuggets then,” said the 
preacher with a smile. 

‘‘ Mind, I stand in if you find any,” replied the apprentice, as 
Mr. Burfoot strolled off. 

‘© You should not have put him on a wrong ‘un like that,” said 
Sandhurst, as they rejoined their horses. 
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met the trainer himself. A compact little man was Mr. Penrose, 
who had himself been a jockey of note until his weight obstinately 
persisted in asserting itself, notwithstanding all his efforts to sup- 
press it. 

His red face had not had all the good humour scorched out of it, 
and it was with a cheery smile that he advanced and shook hands 
with the stranger. 

‘‘] rather liked your sermon,” he said. ‘It was a bit out of 
the common, and put in language the lads could understand. 

‘Tt wasn’t like the ordinary preacher's sermon at all. Why, it 
my lads knew as much of their Bibles as they do of ‘ Ruff's 
Guide,’ they could hardly understand Mr. Firman. 

‘¢ He’s what I call a good jockey wasted. Of no account asa 
preacher—although he means well enough—he’s just the size to 
have made a crack horseman. Don’t seem to me quite the thing, 
you know, that people should have no sort of regard to their quali- 
fications in choosing their callings. Any make of man does for a 
minister, other things being equal, but'a man must be of one par- 
ticular make to be a jockey.” 

‘‘T am sure I am very pleased,” said Mr. Burfoot, ‘to find 
you take sufficient interest in spiritual affairs to have cared about 
my sermon. It is not always so with your profession, is it ?”’ 

‘Well, to be quite candid with you, I’m afraid I don’t care much 
for religious matters, but I’ve got a lot of stable lads and apprentices 
down here to look after, and it’s all important for me to keep ’em 
straight. I am only too glad to avail myself of any good in- 
fluences like those of a chapel. I’m afraid those influences ain’t 
very strong, but a trainer who’s got a Mohican to look after 
clutches at every straw.” 


‘“Why, is he sucha particularly bad boy ?”’ 
“Who?” 


‘‘This Morgan you say you have to look after." 

‘‘No, sir, you misunderstand me—Mohican, I said; Mr. 
Nathaniel L. Trenton’s colt, Mohican—come over from the States 
specially to run for the Derby.”’ 

‘‘Is it a bad-tempered animal, then, that it wants looking after 
so much ?” 

‘‘ No, no, but it wouldn’t do for it to be got at while it’s under 
my care. We want it kept close, and everything about it. We 
think we can bring off a coup, and we don’t want the market spoilt.” 

‘‘T am afraid I don’t begin to understand the meaning of all 
this about coups and markets, but it’s of no consequence. It's 
hardly necessary, perhaps hardly proper, for one of my profession.” 
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that is just what he is, if he is able to answer the question I am 
going to put to him with the trying tackle I shall employ to-day— 
ircagine how my responsibilities would increase. I should not 
have anything to fear from the bookmakers, because they have not 
laid him much, except to Mr. Trenton’s commissioners. But 
there are thousands of backers who have supported Tortoiseshell 
and The Dandy, and some of the professional backers would go 
to desperate lengths to remove Mohican if they discovered that he 
could give either of the favourites the easiest of beatings. I 
should never get a wink of sleep for fear somebody was endeavour- 
ing to poison him. Come along and have some breakfast, and 
then we'll go and see the trial.” 
*% *% *% *% 

The Mohican secret must have been remarkably well kept, for 
it was now within a few days of the Derby, and Mr. Trenton’s 
colt still kept the company of the last batch of outsiders in the 
returns of the various betting markets. 

‘‘The sporting editor would like to see you, sir,” said the 
commissionaire, as Alec Yorke entered the Herald office. 

‘¢ T have heard such contradictory reports about Mohican, Mr. 
Yorke,” said the sporting editor, as Yorke entered his room, ‘ that 
I have sent several men down to Russet to endeavour to find out 
' something reliable about him— indeed, hundreds of people have been 
trying to find out, in one interest or another, but they have all 
failed to get any information, except that based on the crudest et 
rumours.” * 

“Well?” 

‘¢ Do you think you could find out anything for me if you were © 
to go down?” 

‘‘T know a lot about Mohican without going down again.” 

‘¢ Again ?”” said the sporting editor, opening his eyes. 

‘‘'Yes, I went down and saw his great trial with Tablecloth, - 
Spasms, and Malvolio.”’ 

‘‘ The deuce you did. How did you manage to see the trial ? " 

‘‘ Because Penrose took me to see it.” 

‘‘ Took you to see it?” 

“Yes. He pitied my ignorance concerning racing affairs, 
and took upon himself to give mea little instruction, with Mohican’s 
trial as an object lesson.” 

‘‘Oh, you must have been spoofed, and made a champion 
fool of.” 

‘‘It’s just possible.” 
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the way is that, as you know perfectly well, I am madly in love 
with Bella, and she ts as poor as I am.” 

MacDonald s ‘‘When I wasat St. Andrew’s the mathematical 
tutor used to propose this problem: If you haven’t anything, and 
you marry a woman who hasn't anything, to whom does the 
property belong? I have sometimes thought that he meant it 
for a joke. He afterwards went mad, and is now in an asylum.” 

Allen: **As I was going to say, when you interrupted me, I 
can’t marry Bella for two reasons. First, she has no money ; 
and second, she won't have me. _ I have reason to think that you 
are the man on whom she has set her affections.” 

MacDonald: ‘‘And a very sensible young woman she is. 
But if you are not going to marry Bella, wnom will you marry ?” 

Allen: ‘I am engaged, since yesterday, to Carry. Sheisa 
nice little girl, and she has a pot of money. I suppose I ought to 
consiiter myself a lucky man, but, in point of fact, Iam wretched.” 

MacDonald: **And so you deserve to be. Why, man! 
nobody knows better than you that I love Carry myself; and 
would marry her to-morrow, if it were not that she cares for 
nothing except your own worthless self.”’ 

Allen: “Now, you see the situation. Here are four people, 
each one of whom loves the wrong person. I love Bella, Bella 
loves you; you love Carry, and Carry loves me. Isn't there any 
way out of this terrible complication?” 

MacDonald: ‘The matter has to me a very mathematical 
aspect, and I shall look at it in that light. Sentiment has nothing 
to do with mathematics, and so, if you please, we will drop 
sentiment for the present. Let us represent the four persons 
concerned in this painful complication by letters. I will call 
you ‘A,’ Bella ‘B,’ Carry ‘C,’ and myself ‘D.’ Now let us try 
what the rule of three will do for us. You stand in the same 
relation to Bella that I do to Carry, and Bella stands in the same 
relation to me that Carry stands in to you. Am I clear?” 

Allen: “ Perfectly.” 

MacDonald : ‘‘ Very well, then! Let us make the proportion, 
A:B::D:C. Now multiply—by which I mean marry—the 
extremes and means, and you will find that A x C = B x D. 
In other words, if you marcy Carry, I must marry Bella.” 

Allen: ‘But that would only make matters worse.” 

MacDonald: ‘Quite right. I don’t want to marry Bella, and 
I don’t want you to marry Carry. Let's try another solution. We 
will say that A + B = D + C, and thatA+C=D+B. You 
follow me.” 

Allen (writing nervously on the back of an envelope) : ‘Now 
that I can put your equations down on paper, I think I can 
understand you.” 

MacDonald: ‘“ Now we have here two equations, and in each 
member of each equation there are identical terms. Eliminate 


oe identical terms by striking out A and D in each equation, 
an pa 


! 
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Allen: ‘Hold on. How the dickens do you propose to 
eliminate yourself and myself ?”’ 

MacDonald: ‘That is perfectly simple. We shoot each 
other, or take poison together. I know a place where they make 
capital plum-pudding.” 

Alten: ‘ Very kind of you, I’m sure.”’ 

MacDonald: ‘ Let us see what result we get. Oh, this won't 
- doat all. There would only be left two disconsolate girls. I tell 
you what it is, Allen. You must let me think over this matter at 
home, where I have slate and pencil. Don’t be worried. We 
shall find a way out of it, for there is nothing on earth that 
mathematics cannot cure.” 

A yearlater. Scene: Allen's drawing-room. Present: Allen, 
his wife, and Bell 

bella: ‘1 am‘a strong, passionate woman, which means that 
I will say and do as I please, regardless of consequences. Carry! 
you know your husband loves me; that I love Donald MacDonald, 
and that he loves you. This cannot go on. I have totell you 
that Donald has found a way to extricate us all from our mixed 
Situation, and he is coming here to explain his plan. If anyone 
hesitates to adopt it, I will not be answerable for the consequences.”’ 

Enter MacDonald. Carry is weeping. Bella is sitting bolt 
upright and looking daggers of the best Sheffield make. Allen 
welcomes his friend warmly. 

MacDonald : ** Mon” (which I remember now is Scotch), “I 
told you I could work this thing out by mathematics. I have 
done so. Algebra proved worthless, but the higher mathematics 
have met my expectations. Did any of you ever hear of an 
asymptote ?” 

All: ‘*Never!”’ 

MacDonald: “1 thought not. There is no real education 
outside of Scotland. Now an asymptote is a curve that constantly 
approaches a straight line, but never meets it. Let us consider 
that you two ladies are straight lines. Allen and I are asymptoteg. 
He perpetually draws nearer to Miss Bella, and I perpetually draw 
nearer to Mrs. Allen, but neither he nor I ever actually meet our 
respective straight lines. Wall you all agree to this ?”’ 

Mrs. Allen (timidly) : ‘May I ask if this 1s what they call 
pure mathematics ?”’ 

MacDonald : ‘*‘ Madame, I pledge you my word that it is.” 

Mrs. Allen: ‘‘Then I suppose it is all right. My husband is 
really getting to be a little tiresome, and I should rather like to 
see more of Mr. MacDonald than I have lately seen.”’ 

MacDonald: ‘Then it is settled. Allen! Go and be an 
asymptote to Miss Bella. The problem is solved at last. I told 
you there was no sorrow that mathematics could not heal.”’ 

Six months later. Scene the same. Present: Mrs. Allen and 
MacDonald. 

Mrs. Allen : ‘‘But, my dear Mr. MacDonald, you said that 
an asymptote always approached its straight line, but never 
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reached it. And yet my wretched husband bolted with that 
wicked Bella only a month after he became an asymptote.”’ 

MacDonald: ‘1 forgot to say that the asymptote must 
finally come so near its line that to all appearances they coincide, 
though theoretically they do not. Now that you have your 
decree of divorce, my dear, we will be married, and then not even 
the Calculus or Quaternions can detect any want of coincidence 
between us.” 


ee ee 


MRS. LYNN LINTON’S STORY. 


They were sitting in the verandah in the glow ofa late June 
sunset ; and they had been talking of the various aspects of life, 
taking in the world, the flesh, and the devil by the way. Now 
a silence had fallen amongst them, broken only by the last songs 
of the nesting birds and the sleepy sounds of coming evening. 

Suddenly Irene spoke, with a passionate ring in her voice 
that sent the blood into the faces of the men. 

‘‘ And I say, ‘ All for love and the world well lost.’ ” 

The words were slightly irrelevant, but they filled up the gap 
and in a certain sense completed the cycle. 

‘‘ Love!’ said Jasper bitterly. ‘*‘ How many people know 
what love is! Passion, fancy, folly, selfishness—all these pass 
under the name of love. But the reality !—far to seek and hard 
to find!” 

His hard face grew darker than usual; but he lowered his 
eyes, and looked at no one when he spoke. Was he unwilling to 
localise his thought ? 

‘‘A man may love, and yet—Fate sometimes makes it 
impossible.” 

It was Raymond who said this, answering Irene, his eyes as 
full of tenderness as the night is full of perfume, and his voice 
musical with a man’s restrained caress. 

‘‘What form of fate?”’ asked Agnes timidly, a light flush 
coming on her pale, pathetic little face. 

‘Well! want of money for one thing,” said Raymond, 
laughing in the forced way of one who touches the sore he 
does not want to show. 

‘‘ As if money can be put into competition with love!" said 
Irene scornfully. 

‘‘But we must live like gentlemen, and pay our way 
honestly,’’ said Raymond. 

He spoke with a visible effort, the religion of society warring 
against his heart. 

‘Live! but how?” she retorted.- ‘* On the higher scale of 
luxury, without love? or on the lower of simplicity, with ? Which?” 

She looked at Jasper, her passionate eyes asking his response 
and approval. He heeded her no more than that thrush singing 
in the sunlight, for he was looking at Agnes, and in his heart was 
that yearning of the strong man for the frail and fragile woman 
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he loves and longs to protect. Irene had no charm for him. That 
’ passionate temperament, that resolute character, that dauntless 
kind of courage which braves death and shame with equal 
calmness, that virile frankness which makes it clear to a woman 
what she wants, and as bold to ask as to determine, those large 
dark passionate eyes, that burning red pomegranate mouth, that 
tumbled crisp and night-black hair—nothing of all this delighted 
him, while the timid grace and pathetic delicacy of Agnes were the 
very fulfilment of his ideal. 

To Raymond, on the contrary, Irene was the culminating 
point of womanly excellence. In her he thought he had found his 
salvation, and Agnes, who loved him, was physically repulsive to 
him. But she had money; he was poor, ambitious, a man of the 
world, without a moral ideal; and Irene was—penniless, and to 
him unloving. Her soul had gone out to the dour and strong-willed 
Jasper, whom she acknowledged as her master, and loved as a 
lion-cub might love his tamer. Her passion ‘had not the slavish- 
ness of the love of Agnes for Raymond. It was fiercer, more 
insistent, more imperious—and as futile ! 

‘‘ Come out into the garden !”’ then said Irene. 

The verandah had suddenly become as stifling as a closed 
room. 

The two men rose at once. Jasper strode forward to lift 
Agnes from her seat; but her pale-blue eyes turned beseechingly 
to Raymond, and the dry lips quivered. 

Irene, her cheeks aflame, watched the little by-play, feeling 
as if she could have clasped her strong hands round that feeble 
throat and strangled the life out of the woman who had what she 
so passionately desired, and, having it, repulsed, refused, denied. 

Meantime Raymond drew Irene apart. For very pride’s 
sake she could not linger where she was not wanted, and it 
soothed her sore soul to cast back into the heart of Agnes the 
jealous pain afflicting her own. 

‘‘Your words are brave and true, like yourself,’ said Ray- 
mond. ‘Would you act on them ?” 

‘‘ Marry into poverty for love?’ she returned. ‘Yes. I 
would do more than that! I would go down into destruction—go 
down into hell—for and with the man I loved!” 

‘‘ You are godlike !’’ said Raymond, enthusiasm carrying it 
over prudence. ‘Give me that love, Irene, and we will not go 
down into hell, but up to the very heights of heaven! With 
you by my side I could conquer fate and fortune. With you to 
help me I should be both good and great!”’ 

She turned her flashing eyes full upon him. They were 
alight with scorn. 

‘You!’ she said. ‘*A man to whom the world is God, 
and ambition greater than love? A man who, in his very love, 
thinks of himself alone? who worships himself in the image of 
the woman he desires? No! a thousand times no! My man 
must be my master, whole-souled, devoted, unselfish, true to me 
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alone—as I to him—but always my master whom I would respect 
and obey, not a parasite whom I had to help to climb! ” 

‘‘ Is this your answer? ” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘* And the making of a man’s life—the redemption of his soul— 
counts as nothing in your mind?” 

‘‘Nothing. My man must be already made, and his soul 
must need no redemption.” 

‘‘He must be as stern as Pluto—as immovable as an 
Egyptian god?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘Or as Jasper ?”’ 

Again she looked at him, her eyes like balls of fire. 

‘‘Yes, as Jasper,’’she repeated boldly. ‘The man who 
possesses me must first possess himself. ‘The man who wouid 
gain my love must hold that love superior to the world. The 
world and love cannot live together—for me !”’ 

‘‘T would give up the world—I would give up all for you,” 
caid Raymond. ‘Love me, Irene, and I will be all you would 
have me—only love me!”’ 

‘‘ Take what is within your reach,” said Irene, pointing to 
Agnes painfully moving across the lawn, her slight limp accen- 
tuated in her eagerness to reach the two so feverishly talking— 
the one soearnestly beseeching—the other so passionately re- 
pelling. 

The coming night had taken all the glory out of the sky. 
The birds were silent; no kine were lowing as they wended 
homeward; no children’s voices came from a distance; for the 
flashing swallows hawking overhead, only the swift shadow of 
noiseless bats passed like subtle threads of grey and black shot 
across the sky—for the burning fire of love, only the ashes of 
denial or the burnt-out slag of expediency! 

“Tt is getting late, the dews are falling. You had better 
come into the house,” said Jasper. 

He wrapped the shawl about her tenderly, as a mother might 
have sheltered her child; but Agnes shuddered as his hands 
- touched her, and her longing eyes looked across the distance to 
Raymond. 

The hard dark face grew stern and set, as if carved of stone. 
Then Raymond and Irene came up, and Agnes turned to the 
handsome, sweet-voiced, soft-mannered man who made all the 
worth of life to her—turned as a Ghebir maid might look up to 
her god the sun. 

‘Yes, come into the house. It is getting too chill for you,” 
he said, holding out his hands with a curious mixture of courtesy 
and repulsion, the one a little spoilt by the exaggeration of 
despair, the other masking itself behind an unusual familiarity. 
“Come, I will take care of you,” he continued. Then he 
whispered, as he drew her shawl about her throat: “ for life—if 
you will let me.’ 
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His hand was on her poor lean breast; his handsome face, grey 
in the dying twilight, was bending down above hers, quivering with 
emotion, pale with a woman's self-consuming passion. Her back 
was to Jasper and Irene watching there so jealously, their hearts on 
fire, their senses dazed. That white, smooth, scented hand was near 
her lips. For reply she bent her head and kissed it; and at the 
touch of her parched lips this tall, athletic, well-knit man shivered 
as though some spectre had passed by, touching his hair as it 
went—shivered as had Agnes herself, just now, when the broad, 
rough hand of Jasper had burnt itself against her flaccid flesh. 

But she had money. He was impecunious and ambitious, 
a man of the world, and capable of great things in the worldly 
sense—given that spring-board which money alonecan give. And 
Irene had rejected him. She might have won him to the loftier 
life had she loved him; but she did not. Like the wine-coloured 
sea, tempest-tossed, she was beating about the granite rock of 
Jasper’s indifference. Like the kneeling slave, she was doing her 
best to warm the feet of the marble prince in her own panting 
bosom. And Jasper, with a curse in his heart, watching those two 
on the lawn—the man of the world marrying the unloved for 
money—the blinded moth flying into the flame of hell, believing it 
heaven’s own light—he registered a vow that echoed up to 
the Throne above : ‘‘ May God deal with him as he with her—and 
with me to my eternal damnation if I do not avenge her, should 
she need to be avenged! ” 


THE TRUTH AT LAST. 
By Barry PAIN. 








CHAPTER I. 

On a summer evening before dinner a man and his wife 
walked into the garden. He looked preoccupied ; she was 
attentive to him, watching him admiringly. 

‘‘'Was it hateful in the City to-day ?” she asked, slipping one 
hand on to his arm. 

‘© Oh, pretty hateful. Why ?” 

‘‘It was hateful being here without you. What do the people 
do who have not got you, I wonder? Business isn’t worrying 
you, is it ?” 

‘‘Certainly not. Never better. I’ve been through one crisis, 
Cecily, but I'll never have another. If it had not been for your 
money at that time, I should have been a bankrupt now. That 
money enabled me to hold on when holding-on meant fortune and 
giving up meant ruin. No, I shan’t try such speculative business 
again.” 

‘IT wish you would, because then my silly money might be 
of some use to you again. How nice it must have felt when it 
was being of use to you!’’ She paused. ‘Arthur, if you aren’t 
already worried,” she went on, “I rather think I want to worry 
you. It’s about my cousin Beatrice.” 
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The look of preoccupation vanished at once. Nothing 
wrong with her ?”’ he asked, quickly. 

‘‘Oh, nothing! Of course not. But tell me first—do you 
believe in love ?”’ 

He looked away from her, and smiled rather bitterly. ‘* Yes,” 
he said. ‘*[ do.” 

‘* But Beatrice believes in it so much, too much. Its the 
only thing sacred with her. Everything else—all accepted 
notions—she considers of no importance beside it. She has been 
talking tome about it, and I can’t tell you howshe has distressed me. 
You see, she's a woman of such passion and courage that she 
would act on her belief.’’ 

‘*You mean, that if she happened to fall in love with a 
married man - 

‘¢ Yes, theoretically. She won't do that, because she is in 
love with an unmarried man. I couldn't tell anyone this, except 
you. It’s Mr. Dugald; he'll never care for her in the least, and 
I’m really half-afraid that she’ll in some way—oh, it’s insufferable 
to have to say it, but I’m afraid that she will Jet him see! 
Couldn't you manage to speak to her to-night—to advise her a 
little ?”’ 

‘T will. Why won't Dugald ever fall in love with her? He 
used to be fond of you—is that it ?”’ 

‘‘]—I think so.” She blushed slightly. ‘I always dis- 
liked him, and always shall, and, of course, he wouldn't dare to say 
a word. But I think so.’’ 

‘‘What an intolerable blackguard that man is!” said her 
husband, with sudden anger. 

‘‘Why, dear, he has given you no cause to be jealous about me.” 

‘‘T'm not jealous about you.’ This, taken literally, was the 
truth. ‘ Don't bother about it. I shall have plenty of chances 
of speaking to Beatrice at the dance to-night.” 

CHAPTER II. 

Cecily was chaperoning her cousin. He took his chance. 
He took Beatrice out into the garden; it was cool there, faintly 
lit with Chinese lanterns, and the garden was large enough to 
give chances of solitude. 

‘‘ Beatrice,’ he said. ‘‘I have been told that you consider 
that there is only one thing of importance.” 

She bent her head. ‘I know Cecily has spoken to you. I 
cant help it. I'm not going to deny it.” 

They walked on a few paces in silence. Then he spoke 
again, almost in a whisper. 

‘‘ And I can't help it either—that is the devil of it! I have 
got to tell you, and I must. I know that 1 am not free, that I 
am married to Cecily. I know that you do not care for me.” 

‘“Stop!’ she said. ‘Don't hurt Cecily. She believes in 
you, she adores you. I never have cared, never shall care, in the 
least about you. Don’t be—useless.’’ 


‘Ah, you blame me. You would qualify your ald opinion 
of love.” 
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‘‘Not in the least. You cannot help yourself, and so I do 
not blame you. Neither can | help myself, and so you must not 
blame me if I tell you that you are very distasteful to me. You 
faithless ? Your want of attractiveness will save you from that.” 

She had spoken throughout in the same low even tones. It 
was only in the last words that he saw how angry she was. 

As they turned the corner of the path they found themselves 
face to face with Dugald and Cecily. Dugald was white to the 
lips; Cecily was agitated ; there were tears in her eyes. 

Arthur looked slowly at Cecily and at Dugald. The situation 
was obvious to him; Dugald had been making love to Cecily, and 
Cecily had repulsed him. Then he looked at Beatrice, and saw 
in her face that she, too, had realised it, and he saw that her eyes, 
fixed on Dugald, told her own love-story. The pretty irony of the 
situation calmed him at once; there was humour in it. He 
smiled almost genially, as he said, ‘‘ Cecily, Beatrice 1s tired and 
wants you to take her home. Dugald and I will see you into the 
carriage, and then perhaps, as it is such a hot night, and the walk 
would be pleasant, we might walk back together.” 

The two men commenced their walk in silence. They took 
the path over the fields. It was not until they reached the mill- 
pond that either spoke. Then Dugald leant against the bridge, 
folded his arms, and said— 

‘‘ Now then—if you please. I deny nothing.” 

‘‘ You confess that you have made love to my wife ?”’ 

* Certainly.” 

‘‘And you can possibly think that it is for that I have 
brought you here?’ He dropped his cigarette into the water ; 
the bright spark vanished with a sputter. ‘*I don’t value it even 
at that,” he said. ‘It is for quite another reason I am now 
going to kill you.” | 

CHAPTER III. 

Dugald was taken from the mill-pond dead. Arthur, terribly 
injured, lingered on for a few hours; he had intervals of con- 
sciousness. In one of these, his wife, being alone with him, said— 

‘‘ Tt was not an accident ?” 

‘* No.” 

‘*A murder ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘‘ Arthur, in the sight of God and man, I suppose that you're 
very wicked—lost beyond all hope! I wanted to say that it didn't 
make any difference to me. Indeed, though it is wrong, I love 
you the more for it. You knew that he had insulted me. For 
my sake you punished him—for love of me.” 

Arthur closed his eyes, and his voice was hardly audible. 
‘‘] want,” he said, “to tell the truth at last. I do not love you. 
I have never loved you. I have loved Beatrice always. I killed 
Dugald because she loved him. It's—perfectly simple, isn’t it ?” 

When he opened his eyes, his wife was no longer with him. 
Tn another room she sat thinking for a long time. At the 
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moment when Arthur died, his wife was not with him. She 
was with Beatrice, thinking that it might comfort her to know 
that another woman could suffer even more. 





TWO EXTRACTS FROM A DIARY. 
By JEROME K. JEROME. 


May 3rd, 1872. The eve of my wedding-day. To-morrow I 
shall be Mrs. Silchester, wife of Basil Silchester, M.P., barrister- 
at-law, and the object for which I have worked, lied, tricked, 
and manceuvred for three long years will be accomplished, and 
then ? I wonder sometimes if I really love him, as I think 
I do, or whether it is merely desire to put another and perhaps 
more permanent barrier between you and him than your present 
indifference to him. How I hate you, Maggie! How I always 
have hated you! You were the belle of the school, and I—they 
called me ‘‘ Twisted Jenny,” the little beasts. It hurt me to walk 
in those childish days, I remember—so much so, that sometimes 
the sweat would stand upon my lips—but I forgot the pain in my 
back when I heard their smothered sniggerings behind me. I 
longed to turn and strangle them with my long, thin fingers till 
their silly, vacant eyes fell out of their silly faces. But I could 
only stoop my head still lower, and creep along, until in the empty 
dormitory, my head buried in the coarse pillows, I could cry, cry, 
cry with rage, because I could do nothing else but cry. You had 
fair, straight limbs, and bold, black eyes that feared no living 
thing. I was pale and weak and shy. How I hated you! Often 
in the morning I would rise before the bell rang, and hurry through 
my own toilette, that I might have leisure to watch you as you 
dressed. I hated you for your beauty and your strength, for your 
glorious crown of, red-gold hair, for your handsome face that 
cowed me, your clear, ringing voice. Mine was always flat and 
thin as a cracked spinnet. But to-morrow I marry the man who 
loves you; and the man you love, my dear Maggie, and have 
loved ever since we were schoolgirls together, would rather kiss 
my feet than hold you breast to breast in his arms, for all your 
white flesh and your flashing eyes. We parted only an hour ago, 
he and I. He came to tell us he was leaving for Egypt, and to 
say good-bye. The troops do not sail for another five weeks, but 
he is going at once—“ It is necessary to consult with the other 
officers already out there, and to make arrangements beforehand.” 
I think, my dear Maggie, you can understand. I was hard and 
cold until the moment came for him to go, saying cruel things 
carelessly, watching his face twitch under them. Then—we 
were alone together in the drawing-room—he took both my hands 
in his. I turned my face away, and when he forced me to look at 
him, my eyes were wet with tears. You told me once, in your 
frank and, forgive my saying so, slightly slangy phraseology, that 
I could always ‘“‘turn on the tap’’ when I chose, and you were 
right, but I do not think I was altogether acting at that moment. 
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I can understand your love for him, I am fond of him myself—as 
one is of a dog that fawns on one. He is the ideal lover of 
fiction, strong and true and tender. How ‘“ Ouida” would have 
revelled in him! Suddenly, with a catch of his breath, he had me 
in his arms, and I could feel his whole frame shaken as a ship 
trembles from stem to stern when the engines begin to throb. I 
drew his quivering face down to mine and our lips met, and then I 
pushed him from me and he went out. He will come back in a 
little while, and an occasional scene such as to-nights will keep 
him always at my side, hungering for a word or a look from me— 
my slave, as he ever has been since the day when you and the 
other girls laughed at and left me in the woods (do you remem- 
ber ?) because I could not jump the little stream, and he found me 
crying there, and carried me over in his arms, and first taught me 
the great power that lay in my own weakness. He is a good 
man, Maggie, a great man in some things—if anything of the 
man or woman breed can be anything but little—and you're quite 
right to love him; but he is a fool. He is a fool to have had eyes 
for me when you were by, a fool not to see your love, and, thank 
God for it, a fool to be taken in by my big, pathetic eyes and my 
amateur acting. But then, all men are fools, to a woman with 
brains—all except Basil. I think that is why I| love him, because 
he sees through me and is my master. How I should detest 
sitting opposite a man, day after day, waiting for the hour when 
he would find me out, ever acting, acting, acting, knowing that one 
day, sooner or later, I should throw aside the mask from mere 
wantonness, simply to see what he would do. There is no fear of 
that with Basil. He knows me to the dregs. I can read it in his 
cruel, contemptuous smile, in his insults veiled as courtesy. He 
despises me, if he does not positively dislike me. What feeling 
his calculating nature is capable of is for you, my dear Maggie, but 
I do not believe he would ever offer to marry you even if you were 
willing. You are poor, and my money is necessary to him in his 
career. As for me, I would rather he struck me across the face 
than that another man kissed me. I shall marry him and fawn 
upon him, as Gascoigne would marry and fawn upon me, and love 
me the better for my contempt and indifference. We are animals, 
we men and women, and we love our masters. 

May 3rd, 1878. Six years exactly from the eve of my first 
wedding, and to-morrow is my wedding-day again. Gascoigne 
would rather that I should have hurried or delayed the date, but I 
preferred the exact day. There isa craving for the theatrical in 
my nature that requires feeding with these trifles. What a strange 
six years it has been! How strangely all things have happened 
as I desired and planned! And_ how strangely unsatisfied 
they have left me. There was a foolish story I remember my 
nurse telling me as a child. A man accidentally swallowed a rat, 
and everything he put into his mouth the rat ate, leaving him 
always hungry. He ate and ate and ate, and at length he died of 
starvation while eating his dinner. I think there must be a rat in 
my heart. I am grown old with the hunger of these six-and-twenty 
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years of mine. I am feeling more old than I can tell to-night, and 
the face that looks out at me from the glass is the face of an old, 
worn woman. Excitement brings a hectic flush to my cheek that 
gives me, for so long as it stays there, almost a girlish appearance, 
and my big eyes, at the rare times when my fading passions gleam 
for a moment through them, can still look bright. Gascoigne held 
me at arm's length to-day and told me I was looking prettier than 
eve:. Poor fellow, how disappointed he will be as the days go by 
and he watches me grow more faded, worn, and listless. He will 
try to hide his thoughts, but I shall read them in his face as 
plainly as though he had told me them in words. I am only a 
girl in years, but all my sap of life seems to have run to envy, 
hatred, and self-pity. Our bodies shape our minds. When the 
pony kicked me, as I lay on my back, she kicked my mind out of 
shape to all eternity at the same time. I passed Maggie in the 
street the other day. She is three years older than I am, and 
must have suffered much, but she looked as handsome as ever, and 
walked with her head in the air. She was wheeling an ill-dressed 
child in a cheap perambulator. She saw me, and turned away 
with the glance of magnificent disdain that sits so well upon her 
proud face. I wonder how she and Basil got on together! Not 
too well, I expect. She was too truthful to simulate an affection 
for a man she must have despised, and his love for her was only 
that shallow passion that dies with possession. He was capable 
of nothing stronger. It was good sport bringing them together. 
How readily they both fell into my trap! I thought I should love 
Basil all my life—worship him, grovel before him. But we do not 
sufficiently allow for mere mood. ‘There were times when I could 
have lain down at his feet and loved that he should kick me, and 
at other times I had difficulty in not answering his insults with 
the knife nearest to me. Then the dull monotony of it all grew 
maddening, and I longed for some new thing to excite me. I drew 
them together closer and closer, watching him chafe against her 
indifference. Then, one day I told her very quietly the story of 
how I had played with Gascoigne, caring nothing for him—angled 
for his love merely to keep it from her—of how I hated her and 
always had hated her. She came across the room and stood over 
me as I lay upon the sofa. I thought she would kill me, and my 
terror was such that I could not even scream, but she went out, 
and that night she and Basil left England together. The fool, 
she thought she was revenging herself upon me. Then, for two 
years I played the injured and forgiving wife—played it rather well, 
I flatter myself—and the world sympathised with and pitied me. 
It always does sympathise with the wrong person. I refused a 
divorce. I had my reasons, and Gascoigne would not urge me 
against ‘‘my scruples.” Then Basil died suddenly, and I was set 
free by the hand of God, as they told me. But why do I write all 
this? To-night I am going to burn this diary page by page, and 
the world will only know me as a sweet and much-injured lady. 
But it is good to read the truth, even if it is necessary to destroy 
it immediately afterwards. 
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Gohnnyboy.* 


By Bret Harte. ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. S. Boyp. 





HE vast dining-room of the Crustacean Hotel at Greyport, 
U.S., was empty and desolate. It was so early in the 
morning that there was a bedroom déshabille in the tucked-up 
skirts and bare legs of the little oval breakfast-tables as they had 
just been left by the dusting servants. The most stirring of 
travellers was yet abed, the most enterprising of first-train catchers 
had not yet come down ; there was a breath of midsummer sleep 
still in the air; through the half-opened windows that seemed to 
be yawning, the pinkish blue Atlantic beyond heaved gently and 
slumberously, and drowsy early bathers crept into it as to bed. 
Yet as I entered the room I saw that one of the little tables in the 
corner was in reality occupied by a very small and very extra- 
ordinary child. Seated in a high chair, attended by a dreamily- 
abstracted nurse on one side, an utterly perfunctory negro waiter 
on the other, and an incongruous assortment of disregarded viands 
before him, he was taking—or, rather, declining—his solitary break- 
fast. He appeared to be a pale, frail, but rather pretty boy, with 
a singularly pathetic combination of infant delicacy of outline and 
maturity of expression. His heavily-fringed eyes expressed an 
already weary and discontented intelligence, and his wilful, 
resolute little mouth was, I fancied, marked with lines of pain at 
either corner. He struck me as not only being phy-cically 
dyspeptic, but as morally loathing his attendants and surroundings. 
My entrance did not disturb the waiter, with whom I had no 
financial relations; he simply concealed an exaggerated yawn 
professionally behind his napkin until my own servitor should 
appear. The nurse slightly awoke from her -abstraction, shoved 
the child mechanically—as if starting up some clogged machinery— 
said ‘“‘ Eat your breakfast, Johnnyboy,” and subsided into her 
dream. I think the child had at first some faint hope of me, and 
when my waiter appeared with my breakfast he betrayed some 
interest in my selection, with a view of possible later appropria- 
tion, but, as my repast was simple, that hope died out of his infant 
mind. Then there was a silence, broken at last by the languid 
voice of the nurse : 
‘“Try some milk then—nice milk.” 
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‘No! Nomik! Mik makes me sick—mik does!” 

In spite of the hurried infantine accent the protest was so 
emphatic, and, above all, fraught with such pent-up reproach and 
disgust, that I turned about sympathetically. But Johnnyboy had 
already thrown down his spoon, slipped from his high chair, and 
was marching out of the room as fast as his little sandals would 
carry him, with indignation bristling in every line of the crisp 
bows of his sash. 

I, however, gathered from Mr. Johnson, my waiter, that the un- 
fortunate child owned a fashionable father and mother, one or twa 
blocks of houses in New York, and a villa at Greyport, which he 
consistently and intelligently despised. That he had imperiously 
brought his parents here on account of his health, and had 
demanded that he should breakfast alone in the big dining-room. 
That, however, he was not happy. ‘‘ Nuffin peahs to agree wid 
him, Sah, but he doan’ cry, and he speaks his mind, Sah; he 
speaks his mind.” 

Unfortunately, I did not keep Johnnyboy’s secret, but related 
the scene I had witnessed to some of the lighter-hearted 
Crustaceans of either sex, with the result that his alliterative 
protest became a sort of catchword among them, and that for the 
next few mornings he had a large audience of early breakfasters, 
who fondly hoped for a repetition of his performance. I think 
that Johnnyboy for the time enjoyed this companionship, yet 
without the least affectation or self-consciousness—so long as it 
was unobtrusive. It so chanced, however, that the Rev. Mr. 
Belcher, a gentleman with bovine lightness of touch, and a 
singular misunderstanding of childhood, chose to presume upon 
his paternal functions. Approaching the high chair in which 
Johnnyboy was dyspeptically reflecting, with a ponderous wink at 
the other guests, and a fat thumb and forefinger on Johnnyboy's 
table, he leaned over him, and with slow, elephantine playfulness, 
said : 

‘‘ And so, my dear young friend, I understand that ‘ mik makes 
you sick—mik does.’ ” 

Anything approaching to the absolute unlikeness of this imita- 
tion of Johnnyboy’s accents it is impossible to conceive. Possibly 
Johnnyboy felt it. But he simply lifted his lovely lashes, and said 
with great distinctness : 

** Mik don’t—you devil!” 

After this, closely as it had knitted us together, Johnnyboy’s 
morning presence was mysteriously withdrawn. It was later 
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pointed out to us by Mr. Belcher, upon the verandah, that, 
although Wealth Had its privileges, it was held in trust for the 
welfare of Mankind, and that the children of the Rich could not 
too early learn the advantages of Self-restraint and the vanity of 
a mere gratification of the Senses. Early and frequent morning 
ablutions, brisk morning towelling, half of a Graham biscuit in a 
teacup of milk, exercise with the dumb-bells, and a little rough- 
and-tumble play ina straw-hat, check apron, and overalls would 
eventually improve that stamina necessary for his future Position, 
and repress a dangerous cerebral activity and tendency to give 
way to He suddenly stopped, coughed, and absolutely 
looked embarrassed. Johnnyboy, a moving cloud of white piqué, 
silk, and embroidery, had just turned the corner of the verandah. 
He did not speak, but as he passed raised his blue-veined lids to 
the orator. The look of ineffable scorn and superiority in those 
beautiful eyes surpassed anything I had ever seen. At the next 
verandah column he paused, and, with his baby thumbs inserted 
in his silk sash, again regarded him under his half-dropped lashes 
as if he were some curious animal, and then passed on. But 
Belcher was silenced for the second time. 

I think I have said enough to show that Johnnyboy was hope- . 
lessly worshipped by an impressible and illogical sex. I say 
hopelessly, for he slipped equally from the proudest silken lap and 
the humblest one of calico, and carried his eyelashes and small | 
aches elsewhere. I think that a secret fear of his alarming frank- 
ness, and his steady rejection of the various tempting cates they 
offered him, had much to do with their passion. ‘It won't 
hurt you, dear,” said Miss Circe, ‘‘and it's so awfully nice. See!’”’ 
she continued, putting one of the delicacies in her own pretty 
mouth with every assumption of delight. ‘It’s so good!” 
Johnnyboy rested his elbows on her knees, and watched her with 
a grieved and commiserating superiority. ‘‘ Bimeby, you'll have 
pains in youse tommick, and you'll be tookt to bed,” he said, 
sadly, ‘‘and then you'll—have to dit up and ” but as it was 
found necessary here to repress further details, he escaped other 
temptation. ) 

Two hours later, as Miss Circe was seated in the drawing- 
room with her usual circle of enthusiastic admirers around her, 
Johnnyboy-—who was issued from his room for circulation, two or 
three times a day, asa genteel advertisement of his parents— 
floated into the apartment in a new dress and a_ serious 
demeanour. Sidling up to Miss Circe he laid a phial—evidently 
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although it was unlike my idea of Johnnyboy. However, I 
raised him to my lap—with the sensation of lifting a dozen lace- 
edged handkerchiefs, and with very little more effort—where 
he sat silently for a moment, with his sandals crossed pen- 
sively before him. 

‘‘Wouldn’t you like to go and play with those children?” I 
asked, pointing to a group of noisy sand levellers not far away. 

‘‘No!” After a pause, ‘‘ You wouldn’t neither.” 

66 Why ? " . 

‘* Hediks.” 

‘‘ But,” I said, ‘‘ perhaps if you went and played with them 
and ran up and down as they do—you wouldn’t have headache.” 

Johnnyboy did not answer for a moment; then there was a 
perceptible gentle movement of his small frame. I confess I 
felt brutally like Belcher. He was getting down. 

Once down he faced me, lifted his frank eyes, said, ‘* Do way 
and play den,” smoothed down his smuggler frock, and rejoined 
his nurse. 

But although Johnnyboy afterwards forgave my moral 
defection, he did not seem to have forgotten my practica: medical 
ministration, and our brief interview had a surprising result. 
From that moment he confounded his parents and doctors by 
resolutely and positively refusing to take any more of their pills, 
tonics, or drops. Whether from a sense of loyalty to me, or 
whether he was not yet convinced of the efficacy of homceopathy, 
he did not suggest a substitute, declare his preferences, or even 
give his reasons, but firmly and peremptorily declined his present 
treatment. And, to everybody’s astonishment, he did not seem a 
bit the worse for it. 

Still he was not strong, and his continual aversion to childish 
sports and youthful exercise provoked the easy criticism of that 
large part of humanity who are ready to confound cause and 
effect, and such brief moments as the Sluysdaels could spare him 
from their fashionable duties were made miserable to them by 
gratuitous suggestions and plans for their child’s improvement. 
It was noticeable, however, that few of them were ever offered to 
Johnnyboy personally. He had a singularly direct way of dealing 
with them, and a precision of statement that was embarrassing. 

One afternoon, Jack Bracy drove up to the verandah of the 
Crustacean with a smart buggy and spirited thoroughbred for 
Miss Circe’s especial driving, and his own saddle-horse on which 
he was to accompany her. Jack had dismounted, a groom held 
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they did not grasp its awful significance. ‘Those further along, 
however, read the whole awful story in the drawn face and 
blazing eyes of Jack Bracy as he, at last, swung into the 
Avenue. For Jack had the brains as well as the nerve of your 
true hero, and, knowing the dangerous stimulus of a stern chase to 
a frightened horse, had kept a side road until it branched into 
the Avenue. So furious had been his pace, and so correct 
his calculation, that he ranged alongside of the runaway even as 
it passed, grasped the reins, and, in half a block, pulled up on 
even wheels. | 

‘‘] never saw such pluck ina mite like that,” he whispered 
afterwards to his anxious auditory. ‘* He never dropped those 
ribbons, by G , until I got alongside, and then he just hopped 
down and said, as short and cool as you please, ‘‘ Dank you!” 

‘‘ Me didn't,” uttered a small voice, reproachfully. 

“Didn’t you, dear! What did you say then, darling?” 
exclaimed a sympathising chorus. 

‘‘Me said, ‘Damn you!’ Medon’t like silly fool geegees. 
Silly fool geegees make me sick—silly fool geegees do!” 

Nevertheless, in spite of this incident, the attempts at 
Johnnyboy’s physical reformation still went on. More than that, 
it was argued by some complacent casuists that the pluck dis- 
played by the child was the actual result of this somewhat heroic 
method of taking exercise, and ot an inherent manliness distinct 
from his physical tastes. So he was madeto run when he didn't 
want to—to dance when he frankly loathed his partners—to play 
at games that he despised. His books and pictures were taken 
away ; he was hurried_past hoardings and theatrical posters that 
engaged his fancy; the public was warned against telling him 
fairy tales, except those constructed on strictly hygienic principles. 
His fastidious cleanliness was rebuked, and his Lest frocks taken 
away—albeit at a terrible sacrifice of his parents’ vanity—to suit 
the theories of his critics. How long this might have continued 
is not known—for the theory and practice were suddenly arrested 
by another sensation. 

One morning a children’s picnic party was given on a rocky 
point only accessible at certain states of the tide, whither they 
were taken in a small boat under the charge of a few hotel servants, 
and, possibly as part of his heroic treatment, Johnnyboy, who was 
included in the party, was not allowed to be attended by his 
regular nurse. Whether this circumstance added to his general 
disgust of the whole affair, and his unwillingness to go, I cannot 
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say, but it is to be regretted, since the omission deprived Johnny - 
boy of any impartial witness to what subsequently occurred. 
That he was somewhat roughly handled by several of the large: 
children appeared to be beyond doubt, although there was 
conflicting evidence as to the sequel. Enough that at noon 
screams were heard in the direction of certain detached rocks on 
the point, and the whole party proceeding thither found three of 
the larger boys on the rocks, alone and cut off by the tide, having 
been left there, as they alleged, by Johnnyboy, who had run away 
with the boat. They subsequently admitted that they had first 
taken the boat and brought Johnnyboy with them, “‘just to frighten 
him,” but they adhered to the rest. And certainly Johnnyboy and 
the boat were nowhere to be found. The shore was communicated 
with, the alarm was given, the telegraph, up and down the coast, 
trilled with excitement, other boats were manned—consternation 
prevailed. 

But that afternoon the captain of the ‘‘ Saucy Jane,” mackerel 
fisher, lying off the point, perceived a derelict ‘‘ Whitehall’’ boat 
drifting lazily towards the Gulf Stream. On boarding it he was 
chagrined to find the expected flotsam already in the possession 
of a very small child, who received him with a scornful 
reticence as regarded himself and his intentions, and somc 
objurgation of a person or persons unknown. It was Johnny- 
boy. But whether he had attempted the destruction of the 
three other boys by ‘‘marooning” them upon the rocks—as 
their parents firmly believed—or whether he had himself with- 
drawn from their company simply because he did not like them, 
was never known. Any further attempt to improve his education 
by the roughing gregarious process was, however, abandoned. 
The very critics who had counselled it now clamoured for restraint 
and perfect isolation. It was ably pointed out by the Rev. Mr. 
Belcher that the autocratic habits begotten by wealth and pamper- 
ing should be restricted, and all intercourse with their possessor 
promptly withheld. 

But the season presently passed with much of this and other 
criticism, and the Sluysdaels passed too, carrying Johnnyboy and 
his small aches and long eyelashes beyond these Crustacean 
voices, where it was to be hoped there was peace. I did not hear 
of him again for five years, and then, oddly enough, from the 
lips of Mr. Belcher on the deck of a Transatlantic steamer, as he 
was being wafted to Europe for his recreation by the prayers and 
purses of a grateful and enduring flock. ‘ Master John Jacob 
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‘¢ Indeed, I do not,” I said, anxiously. 

__ A most deplorable affair—indeed, a most shocking incident ! 
It was hushed up, I believe, on account of the position of his 
parents.” He glanced furtively around, and in a lower and more 
impressive voice said, ‘‘I am not myself a believer in heredity, 
and I am not personally aware that there was a murderer among 
the Sluysdael ancestry, but it seems that this monstrous child, in 
some clandestine way, possessed himself of a huge bowie-knife, 
sir, and on one of those occasions actually rushed furiously at the 
larger boys—his innocent playfellows—and absolutely forced them 
to flee in fear of their lives. More than that, sir, a loaded revolver 
was found in his desk, and he boldly and shamelessly avowed his 
tention to eviscerate, or—to use his own revolting language— 
‘to cut the heart out’ of the first one who again ‘ laid a finger on 
him.’” He paused again, and, joining his two hands together 
with the fingers pointing to the deck, breathed hard and said, 
‘¢ His instantaneous withdrawal from the school was a matter of 
public necessity. He was afterwards taken, in the charge of a 
private tutor, to Europe, where, I trust, we shal! not meet.” 

I could not resist saying cheerfully that, at least, Johnnyboy 
had for a short time made it lively for the big boys. 

The Rev. Mr. Belcher rose slowly, but painfully, said with a 
deeply-grieved expression, ‘I don’t think that I entirely follow 
you,” and moved gently away. 

The changes of youth are apt to be more bewildering than 
those of age, and a decade scarcely perceptible in an old civilisa- 
tion often means utter revolution to the new. It did not seem 
strange to me, therefore, on meeting Jack Bracy twelve years 
after, to find that he had forgotten Miss Circe, or that she had 
married, and was living unhappily witha middle-aged adventurer 
by the name of Jason, who was reputed to have had domestic 
relations elsewhere. But although subjugated and exorcised, she 
at least was reminiscent. To my enquiries about the Sluysdaels, 
she answered with a slight return of her old vivacity : 

‘‘ Ah, yes, dear fellow, he was one of my greatest admirers.” 

‘“‘ He was about four years old when you knew him, wasn't he?” 
suggested Jason, meanly. ‘‘ Yes, they usually were young, but so 
kind of you to recollect them. Young Sluysdael,” he continued, 
turning to me, ‘‘is—but of course you know that disgraceful story.” 

I felt that I could stand this nolonger. ‘ Yes,’’ I said, indig- 
nantly, “I know all about the school, and I don't call his conduct 
disgraceful either.” 
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By Henry SETON MERRIMAN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. Jack. 





66 @OAN you get it under?” 

‘* Possibly,”’ answered the Captain rather curtly. He 
was curt even to his interlocutor—a privileged person on board— 
a tall, fair man, with hair that was almost colourless, and manners 
subtly suggestive of velvet over steel. 

They both stepped back a little from the forward hatch. The 
decks were getting too hot, despite the water that ran towards the 
scuppers. It was very unfortunate that the ‘ Mahanaddy’s” 
cargo should have ignited on this particular voyage—when the 
Persian Mission was on board, and the whole Press agog for their 
arrival at Plymouth. The Captain was mentally vowing that if 
he had any influence whatever with the directors, and if the good 
old ship pulled through this, the ‘‘ Mahanaddy” should never carry 
that cursed Egyptian cotton again. 

In the meantime they were pounding through the Bay of 
Biscay ina grey, warm gale of wind, such as dries the skin and 
sets the nerve to tingle. They were heading straight for Ushant 
—they were racing with the fire that burnt inside the good ship 
like some fell disease. And she, as if she had sense and knew 
her danger, lifted her great black prow to the horizon, and strained 
forwards through the hissing sea. ‘The spray thrown up by the 
cut-water dried immediately on her hot sides, leaving the brine on 
the black paint. Between the planks the pitch exuded, black and 
glistening like jet. It stuck to the boots of the men and officers, 
who worked like souls possessed—tired, worn, and dirty. 

‘‘ And if you don’t get it under ?” said the fair man softly—he 
spoke as if his listener was in pain, needing gentle treatment. 

The Captain glanced over the rail to the wild sea, which seemed 
to gloat over their trouble, and shrugged his shoulders significantly. 

‘It is awkward,” admitted the other—and he smiled softly. 

As has been previously mentioned he was a privileged person. 
He was the second in command of the Persian Mission, and it 
was whispered in certain circles that he was second to none in 
that particular form of diplomacy which was his—namely, the 
management of Oriental potentates. His chief was below, in his 
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‘‘That hand,” he added with a vague smile, ‘‘is haunted. It 
has a special ghost of its own. I sometimes wake up in the 
night, and the ghost is there. 

‘© They,” and he slowly curved his fingers, ‘‘ have hold of it.” 

After a little pause, the haunted hand returned to the black sock. 

‘‘It was years ago,” he began, ‘‘when 1” (with an imper- 
ceptible glance towards the Great Lady) ‘‘ was at the bottom of the 
tree. I was attaché in a great city. The peace of Europe was 
hanging by a thread—not only in the newspapers. A secret treaty 
was in course of completion between England and another Power. 
A draft of this treaty was sent to my chief. We had it at the 
Embassy, and it was rather a white elephant to us, because we 
suspected that its presence in the house was known to the 
Government of the country to which we were accredited. While 
it was in the house the chief asked us all to remain at home in the 
evening, for we all lived under one roof. 

‘We dined with him every night. He was a bachelor—a 
dried up little man with a mind like a magnet. He was the very 
calmest little man I have ever dealt with, just the man for the 
place ; for there was no very stable Government in the country at 
that time, and he had to keep four or five parties in a good humour. 

‘‘ After a long dinner on the third evening we played pool, and 
went on playing very late, long after the servants had gone to bed. 

‘It was the chief who heard the sound of stealthy keys being 
thrust into the lock of the front door, which was immediately 
below his dressing-room, whither he had gone to get change for a 
five—for a large coin. 

‘‘He came back to the billiard-room looking a little calmer 
than usual. 

‘“¢ You chaps,’ he said, putting on his coat, ‘there is someone 
trying to force the front door. There is a hght in the hall. Shall 
we go down and watch the operations ?’ 

‘We, knowing him too well to take this for a joke, laid aside 
our cues and followed him without waiting to put on our coats. 

‘We all crept downstairs and stood on the mat in the dim 
light of the lowered gas. Five of us—listening to the operations 
of the skilled workman on the other side of the door. 

“This, after the manner of the doors of that country, had no 
bolts, but only a large lock and chain in one piece with the handle. 

“After trying several keys, the idea of opening the door by 
unlocking it was apparently abandoned. Presently the evil-looking 
point of a centre-bit emerged from the woodwork of the massive 
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felt inclined to laugh, and my two hands, outstretched to hold the 
dog-leash in place, shook visibly. 

“The elbow came through and curved, while the dirty fingers 
crept over the mechanism of the lock and chain with the 
intelligence of a perfect knowledge. 

‘A little further until the muscles of the upper arm were visible 
—then I drew the noose tight, cutting deep into the sinews. 
Like cats, four pairs of hands pounced upon the hand and arm, 
holding it against the woodwork, while the grey fingers worked 
convulsively. We drew the arm through —right up to the 
shoulder; and they held it in place while I made fast the stout 
dog-leash to the two bolts of the knocker which jutted out at the 
top of the door. 

““*A neat job!’ said the chief, as we stood back and 
contemplated the twitching whitearm. ‘Avery neat job. There 
is no hurry,’ he added, beginning leisurely to unchain the door. 

‘‘It happened that I was of an athletic turn of mind in those 
days, and when I proposed opening the door my colleagues 
stepped back and ceded to me the place of honour. 

‘‘T opened it with a jerk and thrust out my hand—that hand—to 
where I knew his throat must be. 

‘‘My fingers seemed to go right through it. I grasped some- 
thing that felt like a chain in a tangle of warm, wet seaweed. I 
had clutched his spine! 

‘¢ His companions had for their own protection cut the throat of 
this poor hired expert. They had done it so effectually that the 
head was only retained by the vertebral column. In his agony 
he had grasped the bell with his right hand, and his rigid fingers 
still held to the handle. He was crucified face foremost against 
the door.”’ 

There was a pause, and the fair man looked round with his 
grave smile, which was, curiously enough, no longer meaningless 
and placid, but very wise with the Wisdom of Life, and not of 
Books. 

‘‘And so,” he said, ‘my hand is haunted. It sometimes 
wakes up at night grasping a chain in a tangle of warm and 
dripping seaweed ! ” | 

% % % % 

‘‘ Ladies,” said the Captain, ‘‘ after so exciting a story it may 

scarcely interest you to know it, but the fire has been got under.” 


Some jffumours of Dird fife. 


By R. BowpLer SHARPE, LL.D. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. G. KEULEMANS AND J. A. FITZGERALD. 


HEN the Editors asked me to write a paper on the above 
subject, I felt at first a little startled. After all, I 
thought, what do we know about the humours of bird life? 
Curiosity may be excited over two features in the birds’ economy, 
viz., the nesting habits of certain species, and the dancing habits 
of others. But these may appear humorous only from our 
own point of view. The gestures of a Crane, for instance, 
ludicrous as they seem to us when the bird is dancing, may, to 
the bird itself, be part of a very solemn function, which, from the 
bird’s point of view, is anything but ludicrous. 

With regard to curious nesting habits, the imprisonment of 
the female Hornbill by her mate during the season of incubation 
has something decidedly “ lingering and humorous” about it, at 
least from the human point of view. The story of the Hornbill 
has been so often told in print that many of my readers must be 
familiar with it. For those who are not, I may briefly say that, 
like all other Picarian birds which lay a white egg, the Hornbill 
- hides the latter out of sight in a hole. Nearly all birds whose 
white eggs would be easily seen in an open nest either tunnel a 
hole for themselves in a bank, or nest in the hole of atree. Our 
Kingfisher, for instance, nests in the hole of a bank, while Wood- 
peckers select trees for their nesting-place. In each case the eggs 
are shining white, and would be easily detected in an open nest. 
The greatest exception to this rule are the Pigeons, which lay 
white eggs, and often build in the open, but there are probably 
other reasons which induce the Pigeons to build as they do. The 
Hornbill has no nearer relative amongst British birds than the 
Hoopoe, too rare a visitor to our shores to be generally known, 
and, unfortunately, too conspicuous a bird to be allowed to visit us 
without being promptly shot. Failing the Hoopoe, therefore, we 
must fall back upon our Kingfisher for the nearest English relation 
of the Hornbill. The members of the family Bucerotida, to which 
the Hornbills belong, are tropical birds, inhabiting Africa and 
India, whence they extend throughout the Malayan region. 
Their range coincides, in fact, almost entirely with that of the 
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exhausting one, for Dr. Murie, who examined these ‘“ gizzard- 
sacs,” as he calls them, has found that they consist of the epithelial 
lining of the bird’s stomach, which, of course, has to be renewed 
by the unhappy individual for his own benefit after it has served 
the purpose of an envelope for feeding his wife. No wonder, then, 
that we are ready to sympathise with a bird’so handicapped in the 
battle of life, and we can imagine, as Livingstone tells us, that 
“the prisoner generally becomes quite fat, and is esteemed a 
dainty morsel by the natives ; while the poor slave of a husband 
gets so lean that, on the sudden lowering of the temperature, 
which often happens after a fall of rain, he is benumbed, falls 
down, and dies.” 

The Hornbills of the Indian region, however, seem to be a 
little more shrewd than their African brethren, to judge by what 
we know of their habits. The female, in the East, is apparently a 
voluntary prisoner, and even assists at her own incarceration, 
knowing, probably, that she is going to have a thorough good time. 
It seems, in fact, from the statements of many good observers, 
such as Colonel Tickell, Major Bingham, Mr. Eugene Oates, Mr. 
Gammie, and others, that the female plasters herself in the hole, 
and there is nothing surprising in her being able to do this, as she 
possesses exactly the same shaped bill as the male, and can use 
it as a trowel for plastering. On one occasion at least, 
however, Major Bingham observed a male with mud on his bill, 
as if he had been engaged in imprisoning his wife. The lady was 
found duly fastened in, and the above-named observer says, when 
he attempted to storm the tree, ‘‘ Lord! how she did hiss and 
cackle, while her mate outside, with loud harsh quacks, flew from 
tree to tree around.’"’ Doubtless, the species vary somewhat in 
their habits, for it is beyond question that in some species the 
female is the principal agent in boxing herself in the tree, and the 
male does not even appear to help his mate when the latter is 
threatened, but leaves her to defend the home. This she does 
vigorously, and sometimes succeeds in sending the marauder down 
the tree without his being able to overcome her resistance and rob 
the nest. During her imprisonment, the female is fed by the male 
with fruits and berries, and Mr. Gammie says that one nest was 
found by him in a dysoxylon tree laden with fruit, which ‘was 
probably chosen by the lazy male husband in order to reduce the 
labour of feeding his wife and children to a minimum.” The 
female Hornbill, when captured, is frequently found in a flourishing 
condition, and the old and young birds are often so fat that they 
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enemies of these birds. When the young bird is old enough to fly, the 


parents break down this wall, and the hen and her 
youngster leave the nest. Wishing to observe the 
habits of these interesting EHlornbills, I would not 
allow the men to take the birds, or interfere with the 
nest; and on coming to the tree some days after- 
wards I watched the male bird feeding his family. 
He settled on a convenient knob of the tree just 
below the nest, and the hen bird put her beak 
through the hole and received four or five pellets 
about the size of a small hen's egg, but longer. 
These pellets, I afterwards discovered, were enveloped 
in a sort of elastic skin, and contained chopped-up 
leaves and small shoots, mixed with fruits and various seeds. 
When the young bird was ready for us to take, we went to 
open the hole, and one of the men having gone on before, 
, shot the male bird, and proceeded to climb the ladder, and 
break away the wall at the entrance tothe nest. The tree, 
however, was hollow, and the hen bird fluttered upwards out 
of hisreach. Finding he could not catch her, he left the 
young one in the nest to prevent the mother from leaving, 
as he had made the hole by this time quite large enough for 
her to escape; he then came down, and we returned to the 
hut to devise a plan for securing the old bird. The Dyak, 
who had done this work before, soon made a kind of basket, by 
splitting up the end of a bamboo for about a foot, in several 
strips, and then tying a ring inside to keep them open in a cup 
shape. 

‘* We then returned to the tree, and to our surprise found 
several more Hornbills, some feeding the birds in the hole, and 
others flying round, and constantly settling near the spot. 
Whilst we were watching these birds we saw a small Paradoxure 
(Hemigale hurdwickti) coming along a branch of the tree in 
the direction of the nest. At once it occurred to me that the 
wall of gummy substance was made for a protection against 
attacks of such animals as this. The men wanted to shoot 
it, but I was curious to see what it would do. Presently the 
Paradoxure came to the hole, and the hen bird inside darted 
a sharp blow at it with her beak, narrowly missing the beast’s 
head. The animal then turned back and ran along the 
branch, whence a shot from my gun brought it to the ground. 
The Dyak then went up the tree by his ladder, and quickly 
captured the hen bird in his ingenious basket, without injuring 
her; and we brought her home with her young one, which 
made an extraordinary monotonous noise, and appeared to 
be continually hungry, though seeming to be well-fed. The 
nestling afterwards became quite tame, and lived for months, 
flying about my garden ; sometimes taking possession of the 
back of a chair whilst I was at meals, when he would catch 
pieces of bread thrown to him. He was very partial to butter, 
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and would clear the table of any that was on it, if one left the room. He 
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Cranes are great dancers, and seem to delight in the amuse- 
ment both in a wild state and in captivity. Anyone who does 
not mind being taken for a sort of idiot has only to stand ‘in front 
of the Crane paddocks in. any of the Zoological Gardens, and 
wave his umbrella and dance a little, and he will be rewarded by 
seeing the birds cut unwieldy capers, or go through various 
evolutions of a saltatory nature. They even do this in a state of 
nature. Speaking of the little brown Crane, which flies north of 
Alaska, Mr. Lucien Turner says that during the mating season 
they execute the most surprising antics. They assemble on 
some level place, and, amid a chorus of deafening croaks, 
perform a series of motions very similar to a quadrille as danced 
in the rural districts. Mr. E. W. Nelson has also given an 
amusing account of a dance executed by two of these same birds 
in Alaska. The first comer remained alone for a short time, when 
a second bird came along, uttering his loud note at short intervals, 
until he espied the bird on the ground, when he made_a slight 
circuit, and dropped close by. Both birds then joined in a series 
of loud rolling cries in quick succession. Suddenly the new- 
comer, which appeared to be a male, wheeled his back towards 
the female and made a low bow, his head nearly touching the © 
ground, and ending by a quick leap into the air; another 
pirouette brought him facing his charmer, whom he greeted with | 
a still deeper bow, his wings meanwhile hanging loosely by his 
side. She replied by an answering bow and hop, and then each 
tried to outdo the other in a series of -spasmodie hops. and starts, 
mixed with a set of comically grave and ceremonious bows. ' The 
pair stood for some moments bowing right and left, when their 
legs appeared to become envious of the large share taken in the 
performance by the neck, and then ensued a series of stilted 
hops and skips, which were more like the steps of a burlesque 
minuet than anything else he could think of. Other Cranes 
frequently join in these pas de deux, and the dance is kept 
up till all are exhausted. 

But perhaps the most curious dance on record of a bird is that 
of the Tolédo, a little Manakin which lives in Central America, 
and is known to science as Chiroxiphia linearis. Mr. Nutting, 
an American traveller in Nicaragua, has described its habits as 
follows: ‘The natives call this bird ‘ Bailador’ or ‘ Dancer.’ 
. It was not until I had been in the region for some time that I 
understood why it was called by this name. One day, when 
hunting through the dense forest, the profound silence was 
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Ghee Vizier’s Doom. 


By H. N. CRELLIN. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY STANLEY L. Woop. 





I 


THE JUGGLER. 


USTAPHA the juggler was a young man and good 
looking. 

His profession was fairly lucrative, and, although he could 
make no fortune, he made a living by it. 

His house was small, and situate in that part of the city 
inhabited by the poorer classes of the population. Yet it exhibited 
some marks of superiority over those in its immediate vicinity. 

A poor Turk is not only limited by necessity to one wife, but 
in most cases obliged to dispense, more or less completely, with 
that harem seclusion enforced so strictly by his richer countrymen. 

Mustapha, however, had contrived, even within the contracted 
dimensions of his dwelling, to form an inner chamber separated 
by latticework and curtains, and serving as a harem wherein the 
wife of his bosom was enshrined. 

In this retreat he now sat on a low divan, and showed by his 
silence and dejected mien that some actual or apprehended mis- ~ 
fortune weighed upon him. © 

‘‘ Mustapha,” said his wife, after some time thus passed in 
silence, ‘‘ tell me, my beloved, wherefore thy visage is sad and thy 
lips speechless ? Art thou ill, or has some calamity befallen us ?”’ 

At first, Mustapha made no answer. But upon his wife's 
entreaties being repeated, he at length broke silence, and said, 
‘‘Is not the fate of each one of us unhappy when the Grand 
Vizier of our Lord the Sultan, whom may Allah exalt, is a man 
so cruel and so greedy as Youssouf? Doth he not every day 
devour our substance, and feed us with blows, and take away our 
wives and our daughters to fill his harem or give to his favourites? 
And how should I fare, whom principally he hates, if once he 
should become aware of. my existence ?”’ 

‘* Nevertheless, my husband, let us not despair,” said Fatima; 
“it is but lately that we arrived in the great city ; let us go forth 
again and seek in another land safety and good fortune.” 
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‘‘My pearl,” said Mustapha, ‘‘thy advice is good. I will 
gather together our few goods into two bundles, and when it is 
dawn we will sally forth and.seek safety in the remotest provinces 
of the Empire, or in distant countries.” 

In pursuance of this plan, when daylight appeared, Mustapha 
saddled his ass, and, placing his few belongings in two bundles on 
each side of the animal, he seated his wife upon it, and passed 
along the still silent streets of the city. 

When he came to the city gate he turned aside into a piece of 
waste ground near the wall, and waited until the gates should 
open, and the peasant folks should enter with their asses loaded 
with provisions for the market, and the labourers and others going 
forth early into the country should pass out, hoping. that he, too, 
might pass out among the busy throng safely, and without obser- 
vation. , | 
And so it fell out. But as ill-luck ordained it, he had not 
proceeded far before he came upon a party of soldiers marching 
towards the city, who stopped him, and demanded to know who 
he was, and whither he was going. 

‘*‘ My Lord,” said he to the officer of the guard who questioned 
him, ‘‘I am, at your service, a poor juggler, wandering forth to 
try to earn in the country a few dirhems for my living, which I 
find I am not clever enough to make in the great city.” 

‘“‘ Nay,” said the officer, ‘‘but thou lookest a clever and capable 
fellow, and just such an one as my Lord the Grand Vizier needs 
to amuse him in his leisure moments. Come, therefore, and I will 
present thee to him, and ifthou please him, then is thy fortune 
made.” 

In vain did the unhappy Mustapha beg that he might be 
excused this honour. In vain did he protest his inability to 
entertain so exalted a personage as the Grand Vizier. 

The officer would not listen to his entreaties, but carried him 
back into the city, to present him to the very man from whom at 
that moment he was doing his best to escape. 

When at length he came into the presence of the Grand Vizier 
his face was pale and his lips compressed, as he stood hoping, 
rather than expecting, that he might remain unrecognised. 

At first the Vizier, who sat scowling on his divan, did not look 
towards him, nor perceive him. 

But when the officer who had brought him back said, ‘“‘ My 
Lord, here is a strolling juggler whom I have picked up, and 
who may, perchance, be able to afford your Highness some 
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amusement,” the eyes of the Vizier were directed towards him, 
and no sooner had he seen him than, with much agitation, he cried 
out, ‘* Who art thou, man, and what is thy name, answer me and 
lie not, for indeed, though it is many years since I have seen thee, 
I cannot be mistaken.” 

Then Mustapha, seeing that he was recognised, and that 
disguise was useless, and, indeed, impossible, lifted his head, and 
said boldly, ‘‘My name is Mustapha, and my Lord is not 
mistaken.” 

‘¢ Seize him, bind him!” shouted the Grand Vizier with fury, 
‘¢ put him in the guard-room, and keep him safely till I decide upon 
his fate. This is no common malefactor, and shall die no common 
death. Something I will devise of torment by to-morrow which 
shall pay off old scores, and satisfy even my hatred and my 
vengeance.” 

And they led Mustapha away and locked him up. 


II. 
THE JUGGLER’S DOOM. 

The Grand Vizier had promised to devise some special torment 
to be inflicted on the luckless Mustapha. And, indeed, before the 
afternoon was over, he caused Mustapha to be brought before him, 
and announced to the unhappy juggler his impending fate. 

‘‘ Mustapha,”’ said the Grand Vizier; with a cruel smile, “ to- 
morrow thou shalt die. No headsman’s axe ata single stroke 
shall sever thy head from thy body and end thy misery. Another 
and more painful lot is thine. From thy feet upwards to thy neck 
shalt thou be buried in the ground, but thy head, unburied, and 
uninjured, shall remain above ground, and the sun shall burn thee 
by day, and the dew descend upon thee by night so long as life 
may linger in thy body. Notto-night shall thy punishment begin, 
but in the moining ; to-night thou mayest sleep in peace.” 

‘© T understand thee, thou fiend of a Vizier,” replied Mustapha, 
“to-night I am to pass in all the horrors of anticipation, and 
suffer, if possible, even more from the prospects of such torments 
than even from the torments of heat and cold and hunger and 
thirst themselves when I am called upon actually to endure them.” 

‘‘ Mustapha,” said the Grand Vizier, pleasantly, ‘‘thou art a 
man of understanding and acuteness, to-morrow morning we shall 
meet again.” 

After saying this he signed to the guard to remove their 
prisoner. 
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_ All that evening was spent by the unhappy man in contem- 
plating, as the Grand Vizier had intended he should, the dreadful 
details of his approaching doom. Mustapha was a man of cool 
judgment and dauntless courage, and he endeavoured to divert his 
attention from the threatened torture. He attempted to pass 
it off with the reflection that what is written must be, and that no 
man can evade his fate. But the subject had acquired a sort of 
fascination over him, and again and again would his imagination 
revert to the ghastly picture of the unburied head looking forth on 
the glowing world and the Vizier’s cruel smile. How long would 
Nature and the strength of his constitution enable him to survive 
and endure that unspeakable misery. Had he not been bound 
hand and foot he would probably already have endeavoured to put 
a more speedy end to the life he had forfeited, and escape thus the 
doom the Vizier had pronounced. ° 

The evening had passed wretchedly in these reflections, and 
doubtless the most part of the night would have been passed in 
like manner until exhausted nature might at length have given 
sleep even to the condemned, but, fortunately for Mustapha, it 
happened that on this particular evening the officer who had 
charge of him had a gathering of several friends, and suddenly 
bethought him that the services of the condemned man might be 
utilised to afford them amusement. 

Having, therefore, caused Mustapha to be brought in and un- 
bound, he bade him exhibit some of those tricks and feats proper 
to his calling. 

Mustapha, delighted to find himself again in the society of 
others, and to be able to divert his thoughts for a time at least 
from the prospect of the morrow, most willingly consented, and 
asked only to be furnished with the small bundle he had carried, 
containing such simple properties as were essential to the perform- 
ance of his tricks. 

Having been supplied with this bundle he retired into a corner 
of the apartment, and, standing with his back turned towards his 
audience, managed to bestow the contents about his person. 

He then walked once round the room and bowed low before 
each, and then commenced to perform many of those sleight-of- 
hand tricks which seem to be the common stock-in-trade of 
jugglers in all times and countries, and which never lose their 
charm and perennial attraction. 

First he produced a small case or box, he opened it—it was 
empty ; he closed it, and re-opened it, and, behold, it was full of 
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Immediately a hand was put forth from behind the curtain and 
took the coin, the voice of Mustapha being heard to exclaim, “ I 
give thanks for the munificence of the present.’’ And then he 
said, ‘‘ Slave, bring me out,” and the slave went behind the screen 
and brought him out bound securely with the cords. 

Then said Mustapha, ‘Carry me back again, for I am helpless 
and cannot move.” And the slave carried him again behind the 
‘screen and came forth, and Mustapha followed him with the cords 
in his hand. 

And Mustapha walked to the end of the apartment and back 
again, and said, ‘‘ One other thing I will do, therefore, slave, thou 
mayest bind me again.” 

And the slave bound him with cords as before, and carried him 
again behind the screen, and left him there. 

And even as the slave emerged from the screen a bright light 
shone at the end of the room, and all eyes were turned upon it, 
and it waxed bigger and brighter continually, until at length it 
gradually grew dim and died away. 

And all were pleased and bade the slave fetch Mustapha and 
bring him forth, but when the slave stepped behind the screen he 
cried out suddenly, for there was nothing there, neither Mustapha 
nor the cords. 

_ Immediately all started in pursuit, but the night was dark, and 
such a bird is not easy to recapture. 

And when the officer returned and found that the search had 
been fruitless, and when he reflected on the rage of the Grand 
Vizier in the morning, he, too, fled and was seen no more. 


III. 
THE SULTAN AND THE VIZIER. 

In the morning, when he heard that Mustapha had escaped, the 
rage of the Grand Vizier was great. And all the greater, since the 
officer, in whose custody he had been placed, had likewise dis- 
appeared, leaving no one upon whom his immediate vengeance 
could be wreaked. However, he gave orders that the strictest search 
for Mustapha should at once be instituted, and commanded that as 
soon as he was discovered he should forthwith be brought before 
him. 

Three hours later, while the Grand Vizier attended on his 
Master the Sultan, the guard, which had succeeded in capturing 
Mustapha, dragged their unhappy prisoner into the presence of 
the Sovereign. 


THE VIZIER’S DOOM. Gor 


When the Grand Vizier had ordered them to bring Mustapha to 
him as soon as he should be caught, he had neither anticipated nor 
desired that the Sultan should know aucht of the matter. 

This literal execution of his order was, therefore, very 
embarrassing to him. 

‘“Go!” he exclaimed, fiercely, ‘‘ what wretch is this that ye 
drag into the presence of his Majesty—take him hence, begone!” 

But Mustapha, raising his voice, cried out, ‘‘ Hear me, O 
Sultan, Commander of the Faithful, nor turn thine ear away from 
the supplication of the least among believers !”’ 

‘‘ Silence, faithless dog !’’ thundered the Grand Vizier. ‘‘ Soldiers, 
away with him, away with him at once.” 

But as they dragged him forth, Mustapha still shouted, ‘‘O 
Sultan, hear me, nor let thy Vizier gag the lips of truth.” 

Already the soldiers were going out with their prisoner, when the 
Sultan’s voice was heard, “‘ Bring the man back, for I will hear him.” 

‘‘ Nay,” said the Grand Vizier, who felt that at any risk he 
must prevent the audience, if possible. ‘‘ Listen not, I pray your | 
Majesty, to this fellow. These catiffs will lie to all; even to your 
Majesty.” 

‘* Youssouf,” said the Sultan, coldly, ‘‘be not so anxious to 
stop his tongue. No man shall lie to me with impunity. But 
the meanest man may claim a hearing, and the highest placed . 
shall not prevent his prayer from reaching us.” 

At this rebuke the Vizier perforce was silent. 

“Who art thou ?” said the Sultan, to Mustapha, ‘‘and why 
dost thou cry to us to hear thee ?” 

‘“‘ Sire,”’ said Mustapha, boldly, “ the tale I have to tell is some- 
what lengthy, but if your Majesty will deign to hear me out it is 
not I that shall stand condemned, but your cursed Vizier yonder.”’ 

‘‘ Your Majesty,’’ broke in Youssouf, ‘ heed not, I pray thee, 
the vile abuse of this mendacious fellow ; what will not malefactors 
feign to save their worthless lives ?” 

‘Silence, Grand Vizier!” returned the Sultan, grimly, “ thy 
zeal to save us from this fellow's tale appears somewhat too eager.” 

‘‘ My Lord,” continued Mustapha, * you have demanded my 
mame and wholam. Mustapha is my name; I am the only son 
of Ibrahim, who was some time your honoured father’s Vizier.” 

‘‘ That is a lie,’’ said Youssouf, “the son of Ibrahim is dead; 
how shouldst thou be his son ?” 

‘‘ Vizier,” said the Sultan, with flashing eyes, ‘‘ how darest 
thou interrupt. Thou dost forget thyself.” 
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‘‘No sooner did Youssouf see me than he recognised me; he 
railed at me, he committed me into custody, and presently 
announced to me that this morning I should be buried alive, my 
head only excepted, and that thus I should remain until I died.” 

Mustapha then related to the Sultan the way in which he had 
managed to escape from the custody of the officer who had charge 
of him. 

‘‘ Mustapha,” said the Sultan, ‘‘I do mainly believe thy story 
already, as it is straightforward, and seems to have the stamp of 
truth ; moreover, I perceive in thee a likeness to my father's 
Vizier Ibrahim, whom thou assertest to be thy father. Never- 
theless, it is advisable that thou shouldst give me some further 
proof.” 

‘‘To give your Majesty further proof of the truth of my story 
and of my identity is not difficult. | 

‘‘ Before my father died he caused me to make into a parcel 
certain documents,-and these I myself, then a stripling, delivered 
personally into the hand of your Majesty’s father, you, my lord, 
being also present on that occasion.” 

The Sultan, having reflected a few moments, said, ‘I recollect 
the incident you allude to; tell me, therefore, what question was 
asked by my father, and I shall know whether thou art indeed he 
who brought that packet.” 

‘©The Sultan, having examined the packet, asked me, ‘ With 
what seal did thy father seal this packet which thou hast 
brought ?’ and I answered, ‘My father did not himself seal the 
packet, neither did I seal it. But he had sent for the Kapou-aga, 
who sealed it with his seal, neither he, nor I, nor any man, being 
aware of its contents, but my father only... Whereupon the 
Sultan exclaimed, ‘ It is well,’ and he dismissed me, and I retired 
from his presence.”’ 

‘* Mustapha-abou-Ibrahim,” said the Sultan, ‘‘thou art indeed 
he that brought that packet to my father.” 

Turning to the guards he said, ‘ Strip off the robes of Youssouf, 
who no longer is Grand Vizier, and put them upon Mustapha, 
whom I appoint as Grand Vizier in his stead. 

‘‘ And as for thee, Youssouf,” continued the Sultan, ‘‘ thy doom 
is that which thou didst yesterday pronounce against Mustapha. 
To-morrow morning thou shalt be buried to thy neck, and thy 
head shall remain exposed until thou cease to live.” 

Having pronounced this sentence, the Sultan signed to them to 
remove Youssouf, ani the audience was at an end. 
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IV. 
THE VIZIER’S DOOM. 

The disgraced and doomed Grand Vizier had now during the 
whole night to contemplate the dreadful sentence which he had 
pronounced against Mustapha from the point of view of the 
sufferer. 

When about to inflict the torment, he had gloated over every 

detail of it. 
_ This enabled him, perhaps, more accurately to appreciate the 
situation. The helplessness of the sufferer, the intolerable heat 
from the fierce glare of the sun, the petty, yet not inconsiderable, 
annoyance from the attacks of flies and other insect-pests, the 
agony due to thirst, the utter hopelessness of the victim, and the 
long drawn out miseries of his lingering death. 

All these reflections thronging on the mind, holding it with an 
irresistible fascination, and banishing rest and sleep, made the night 
prior to the execution hideous with a horror all its own, and not 
inferior, perhaps, to that which must be endured during the actual 
infliction of the sentence. 

When morning came, a man unkempt, haggard, and worn, a 
man so aged and altered from the proud and haughty Grand Vizier 
of the previous day, that it seemed almost impossible that it could 
be the same, was brought before the Sultan and his new Grand 
Vizier, Mustapha. 

Already a hole had been dug in the earth, and Youssouf was 
dropped into it, feet first and standing up, then the earth being 
filled in on all sides, the unhappy wretch remained buried to the 
neck, the head only appearing above ground. 

In that dreadful position the grim features of the hated 
Youssouf looked out on a taunting crowd of those who hitherto 
had used to tremble at his frown. Creatures who but yesterday 
would have been honoured by his notice, and who would have 
flown to do his bidding, now jeered at his distress. 

Hour after hour passed by, but no sound of complaint escaped 
those firm lips, not for an instant did the fierce eyes quail. The 
man’s fortitude and self-restraint were amazing, were admirable, 
but it 1s needless to say that they were not admired. The accursed 
multitude are always and everywhere prone to worship basely 
even meanness when in power, but are incapable of appreciating 
the highest spirit or the loftiest courage if clouded by misfortune. 

When the public audience was over, when the Sultan, the Grand 
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- packet is a powder of magicefficacy. Ifa finger be dipped into that 
powder, and it be rubbed over any part of the body, it will render 
that part impervious to the sharpest sword or dagger, or even an 
arrow sent by the lustiest archer from the strongest bow. This 
is a matchless treasure I have received but lately from a great 
magician—take it, it is thine own.” 

Kasim took the packet from the turban, and, holding it in his 
hand, he said, ‘‘ But how knowest thou whether this powder have 
actually the marvellous property thou hast related—has it been 
put to the test, or how can we be sure of its virtue ? ” 

‘“‘It has been tested,’ said Youssouf, ‘‘and I am sure; never- 
theless, if thou doubt, do but rub some on the breast of any of 
your men, and no arrow shall penetrate the part that is so 
protected.” 1 

‘‘ Youssouf,” said the Aga, “if thou art, indeed, so certain of its 
virtue, wilt thou venture to have it tried upon thyself?” 

‘“‘ Willingly will I convince thee of the power of the powder, 
but one thing only I ask, as thou rubbest my face with the powder, 
put, I beseech thee, the grape into my mouth, for I suffer from a 
dreadful thirst.” 

Kasim did as Youssouf begged of him, and when the powder 
was well rubbed upon his face, Youssouf exclaimed, ‘‘ Let now your 
strongest archer shoot no further than ten paces from me, and 
thou shalt see the arrow rebound as from a Jeathern shield.” 

But the arrow did not rebound from the powdered face, but 
passed through the head of Youssouf, and killed him instantly. 

Kasim, simple-minded and credulous Aga that he was, stood 
astonished and aghast at the result of the experiment, and, 
realising how the wily Youssouf had deceived and used him, he 
would have fled, but just then Mustapha appeared, and carried off 
the rueful Kasim to explain his conduct to the Sultan. 

When the Aga had related to his Majesty the story of the 
magic powder and the way in which it had been tested, the Sultan 
laughed aloud, and said, ‘‘ Aga, thy wit is less than thy courage, I 
wot, and Youssouf, who was ever a man of resource, hath nct 
found it difficult to outwit thee. Hence, get thee gone.” 

Then turning to Mustapha he said, ‘ Let the head also of the 
traitor who has escaped us be buried, and at once. Verily his 
craft hath saved him, let him rest.” 
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HILE the Westward-bound express was stopping at the 
Jericho station, I noticed that the stationmaster was in 
close conversation with the engine-driver. This was’an unusual 
act on his part, as he strictly upheld the dignity of his office, and 
held no communication with engine-drivers, except to hand them 
such telegraphic orders as he might happen to have received for 
them. So after the train had departed, and the stationmaster had 
returned to his usual lounging place on the platform, I asked him 
who was the:-man with whom he had been conversing. ‘ That 
man?” he replied. ‘* That was Hank Stevens, the best engineer 
on this or any other road. I’ve known him for going on twenty 
years, and have helped to pull him out from under three wrecked 
engines. He's quiet and careful enough nowadays, but there 
was a time when that there man was just the greatest hustler, and 
the biggest daredevil, that ever handled the throttle of an engine. 
‘¢ There is nothing in the world,” continued the stationmaster, 
“‘that requires the nerve that engine-driving requires. You may 
talk about your soldiers and your sailors, and I don’t deny that 
they are a nervy lot, but they don’t compare with an engineer. 
When they see themselves getting into a tight place they have 
some time to look about them and to make up their minds what 
to do; but when an engineer running, say, at forty miles an hour, 
round a sharp curve, meets an engine coming his way on the 
same track, he hasn't even time to cuss. All hecan do is to reverse 
his engine, which most times is a big mistake, as I've heard our 
best engineers say, and either to jump and break his neck, or to 
stay and be smashed. Of course, the engineerin such circum- 
stances isn’t always killed, especially if he sticks to his engine, 
but, I tell you, it takes nerve to handle a lever and wait like an 
intelligent man when another engine is almost atop of you. Nine 
men out of ten would just drop on the floor of the cab and say the 
first bit of a prayer that they could lay a hand to. 
‘‘ Speaking of nerve reminds me that there was an engineer 
on this road once who lost his nerve under very singular circum- 
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train would be into him. That's what I call recklessness, and I 
don’t care who says it ain't. 

‘‘ Well! every afternoon Hank’s train used to meet the 
express. Going up he would meet her about ten miles north of 
here, and going down he would meet her just a mile out of 
Spartansville. It was his duty to go on a siding and wait for the 
express, but when she was five minutes late Hank had the right 
of way, and could go ahead and require the express to wait for 
him. You may bet your life he never waited more than the five 
minutes, and sometimes he would pull out when he could hear the 
express coming, and make her back down to the next station. 

‘‘ There was a girl somewhere on the line, I disremember just 
exactly where, though, come to think of it, she must have lived at 
Spartansville. No! she couldn't either, for the accommodation 
never stopped the night there, and so Hank couldn’t have spent 
his evenings with her, which was his general rule. She must 
have lived at Tiberius Centre, where Hank laid up at night, and 
where Matt McGinnis lived, when he was at home. Well! any- 
way, we'll say she lived there, and it isn’t of any consequence 
where she did live so far as thishyer story is concerned. 

‘¢ Both the men were dead in love with the girl, and she didn’t 
seem disposed to make up her own mind which of the two she 
liked best. Hank used to come to see her pretty near every 
evening at about eight o'clock, and Matt used to spend most of 
the two hours that he had in Tiberius Centre every day from 2.30 
to 4.34 at her house. As far as I could judge, Matt was making a 
little the best headway, for he always had the girl to himself when 
he called, while, when Hank was there in the evening, her father 
and mother were apt to be on hand. 

‘Hank was terrible jealous of Matt, and he never lost a 
chance to make things unpleasant for him onthe raad. He would 
pull out from the siding where he had been waiting for the express, 
a minute before she was due, and when he met her he would show 
his watch, which he had shoved on till she was two or three 
minutes fast, and stick to it that she was right. Reasoning with 
him wouldn't do any good. There was his train on the track, 
and he wouldn't budge an inch, so in the end the express would 
have to back down, and Hank would remark to Matt that if he 
didn’t get a new watch he would come to grief some day. 

‘Why didn’t Matt complain to the superintendent? So he 
did, but when the superintendent called Hank up and questioned 
him, Hank’s watch was always exactly right, and he stuck to his 
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‘¢ After a while the girl made up her mind, and she took Matt. 
I don't blame her, for, though he was pretty old for her, he was a 
good man, with considerable cash in the bank, and a big life 
insurance policy, while Hank had nota cent beyond his pay, and was 
liable from his reckless way's to be smashed almost any day. Of 
course, Matt was in high spirits over his success, and Hank was 
correspondingly nasty. The first time the two met, Matt says, 
‘Look a here, Hank Stevens, I’ve had about enough of your 
games, and I’m not going to give you the right of way many 
more times, when you know as well as I do that you're not 
entitled to it. Someday you'll pull out of that siding ahead of 
time once too often.’ 

‘©«What are you proposing for to do in the premises ?’ says 
Hank, who had a fine command of language, and could be most 
deadly polite when he wanted to be. 

‘¢*T propose,’ says Matt, ‘ for to open my throttle, and smash 
your dirty little accommodation train into five million splinters, 
and you with it. That's what I intend to do, and what I ought 
to have done long ago, only I had a weak sort of feeling for your 
passengers.’ 

«¢¢ All right,’ says Hank. ‘ You come along with your bully- 
ragging old express, and try to smash me if you want to. We'll 
see who will come out on the top of the heap. I've generally 
got about two car loads of coal just behind my engine, and 1 
cal’late you'll have some little trouble driving through them.’ 

‘© Now Hank knew well cnough that Matt meant what he said. 
Matt was, as I told you, a mighty careful and conscientious man, 
but you could drive him too far, and he had certainly made up his 
mind to run into Hank's train if it kept getting in his way, and I 
don't blame him. However, he never did run into Hank’s train, 
though he thought he did, but Hank worked a little game on nim 
that left him with no more nerve than a racehorse that is 
frightened by a bit of paper, and thinks it's going to rise up and 
tear him all to pieces. 

‘‘ About a week went by, and Hank never crowded the express 
off the track except once, and he did that when he knew that 
Matt’s girl was on the train, and that he naturally wouldn't scare 
her by acollision. The very fact that the girl was there at the 
time made it all the more hard for Matt to back his train down 
and give Hank the right of way, for, of course, she supposed that 
Matt had made some sort of mistake in his calculations, and 
had endangered her precious life. Sothe next time the two men 
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met, which was the very next day, Matt sings out, ‘ You’ve done 
that trick for the last time. You do it again, and I swear 
solemnly world without end that I'll run you down.’ 

‘‘« Please yourself,’ says Hank, and then he saw that the time 
had come for carrying out a plan that he had devised for 
destroying Matt's usefulness. 

‘* A week, or mebbe ten days, or mebbe a fortnight later, the 
express came round a sharp curve near Antioch, about seven 
o'clock at night, and precious dark it was, too, at that time of year. 
Matt was two hours late, owing to a freight train having got off 
the track ahead of him, and he had received a telegram ordering 
him to pass the accommodation five miles east of Antioch, where 
she would wait for him on the siding. Matt was running at 
about forty-five miles an hour, trying to make up a little time, 
and he kept wondering whether Hank would wait for him on that 
siding, or would pull out and come along down the road just so as 
to delay the express an houror solonger. ‘If he does,’ says Matt 
to himself, loud enough for the fireman to hear him, ‘ there'll be 
the biggest smash that this road has seen this year.’ Just at that 
minute the express swung round the curve, and there was an 
engine on the track not more than forty yards ahead. Her head 
light was blazing away, and right under it Matt could read the 
number of Hank’s engine, which was number thirty-four, unless 
Iam mistaken. I remember it because it was the engine that 
used to haul the train that I was baggage master of, a year before 
thishyer incident happened. 

‘¢¢ There he is,’ says Matt, ‘and he’s done it once too often.’ 
With that he pulls her wide open, and stands to his post. The 
express engine gave a big jump, and fairly sprang on to number 
thirty-four—that is, of course, unless I’m mistaken in thinking that 
it was thirty-four, and I don’t believe Iam. Still a man can't always 
trust to his memory, and I know that mine ain't what it once was. 

‘“Well! the two engines came together, and Matt shut his 
eyes for a minute, for in such circumstances a man can't very 
well help winking. To his tremendous astonishment there 
wasn’t so much as a jar, let alone a crash. Number thirty-four— 
yes! I remember now that that was her number—just sort of 
opened out, as you might say, and seemed to fall in pieces on each 
side of Matt’s engine. There wasn’t any train of any sort 
behind thirty-four, and the express went on her way rejoicing. 

‘“‘ Matt turns to the fireman with his face as white as a con- 
sumptive parson’s, and says he, ‘Jim! did you see that engine ?’ 
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Montana Southern Road. But he wasn’t of the slightest use. 
His nerves were clean gone. He'd think he saw things on the 
track when there was nothing but mebbe a moonbeam, and he'd 
call for breaks and stop his train, and have the biggest kind of 
job in trying to tell the conductor what he had stopped the train 
for. The company dismissed him after about six months, and 
Matt gave up railroading, and is now-driving a truck in Chicago. 

‘¢T don't know whether he knows the trick Hank played on 
him or not. But this was the way of it. Hank spent a lot of 
money in Chicago for a pasteboard engine, made to look exactly 
like number thirty-four, and provided with a genuine head light all 
complete. Then he had thishyer quaker engine set up on the track, 
just round a curve, at a time when he knew that the only train 
which could possibly come along would be the express. Of 
course, he had Several fellows engaged in the thing with him, but 
Hank was a mighty popular chap with the boys, and he could 
always find help enough for any game that he might want to 
carry out. Of course, the express engine went through the paste- 
board concern without ever feeling it, and I don’t blame Matt for 
believing that it was a ghost, especially as he had the fireman to 
back him up in that opinion. . 

‘I don't justify Hank, for I always considered that he played 
it altogether too low down on Matt, and Hank allows that he did, 
now that he is older, and has come to look at things rationally. 
I don’t think it’s the sort of thing that he’d do now, though of 
course the heart is deceitful and desperately wicked, as the good 
book says. 

‘“What's that you say ? Never heard that a locomotive could 
have a ghost? Well! all I can say is that if you were a railroad 
man you would know that ghosts of engines, and ghosts of whole 
trains, sleeping cars and all, have been seen time and again by 
railroad men. If I had time now I'd tell you of a ghost train that 
used to run on this very road, and that I’ve seen with my own 
identical and individual eyes. You go railroading for twenty or 
thirty years, and you'll know a sight of things that you'll never 
know 1n any other way.”’ 
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force myself to speak. ‘‘Is this the way to address any gentle- 
man, however dark his complexion or idolatrous his creed, who 
comes to you in this capacity, Vernon ? ” 

‘*My dear aunt Vernon began, peremptorily, but the 
instant he saw and heard me, Mr. Bux prostrated himself, with 
touching Oriental humility, at my nephew’s feet, and copiously 
embraced them. ‘‘Get up!” shouted Vernon, heartlessly. ‘‘ Aunt 
Vinnie, this is a matter ia 

‘© In which,” I remarked, firmly, ‘I have some right, I fancy, 
to be consulted.” 

‘*] say no more words,” put in Mr. Bux, without moving. 
‘* The noble relative will have ear of the sahib—knowing that I 
am truth-confessing man. Madam will plead cause of unfor- 
tunate person. Iam lucky to have favour of Madam.” 

Vernon glared at me unbecomingly and wiped his forehead. 
<¢ What do you know about it?” he asked. : 

‘“¢ All,” I responded, with perfect calm. ‘‘ He has not dared to 
tell you, perhaps, how he came to my protection at the railway 
station, and how nobly he kept the elephant at bay. He has not 
ventured to mention how he assisted me, and accompanied me, 
and reassured me, during the ordeal of the fifteen miles of tropical 
waste which I traversed on that top-heavy and dangerous 
creature! How hetold me much about himself and won my 
interest, if not my affection. Nor has he told you of the pathetic 
letter in which he set forth all his hopes that I would consent 
to be his——” 

‘“ What!” 

Mr. Bux's head and Vernon’s feet started apart as if by an 
electric shock. Vernon stared at me like a lunatic, Mr. Bux 
gathered himself up, and adjusted his spectacles with trembling 
fingers. The open door suddenly became full of the heads of 
the population of Nuddiwalla. Radabullub came in ostentatiously 
bearing a glass of water on a tray. Vernon seized the glass, and 
hurled it out of the door, and his excellent butler followed it 
very rapidly. 

‘‘Mr. Bux has interpreted my silence to mean consent,” I 
went on, with composure. ‘I could not answer his letter, for it 
gave no address. But there is no hope for you, Abdul Karim,”’ 
1 added—‘“ none.” 

Vernon was tearing up and down the tent like a caged lion, 
biting wildly at his moustache. Suddenly he turned upon Mr. 
Bux, who immediately interposed a chair between his person and 
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the scene. His attempt to inflict bodily damage upon Mr. Bux 
apparently calmed him. ‘ This must be looked into,’ he said, 
sternly. ‘‘ Where is his letter ?” . 

‘‘ Here,” said I, producing it from my pocket. ‘And re- 
member, Vernon, in reading it, that while Mr. Bux is by no means 
uneducated, he has not had-your advantages, and naturally ex- 
presses himself differently.” | 

‘Calcutta University,” murmured Mr. Bux. ‘ Failed B.A. 
Most intelligent ant !”’ 

If I may be excused I would rather not enter into the details of 
the scene. which followed. Vernon read the letter through, and 
then burst into a violent, ungovernable, and unbecoming fit of 
laughter, which will cost him, unless I relent, four hundred a year 
for the term of his natural life. When he had dried his eyes and 
held his sides for a few minutes, he turned to Mr. Bux, to my 
amazement, with a smile. 

‘‘ Abdul Karim,” said he, ‘‘there has been a—a slight mis- 
understanding.’’ He hesitated, reflected a moment, and then 
drew a sheet of foolscap toward him, took a pen, and went on: 
‘‘T have now decided to take down in writing your explanation of 
the matter about which you have called to see me. H'm!” 

‘I can explain perfectly to your honour’s SSstacHion of all the 
charges,” said Mr. Bux, anxiously. 

‘‘ You are the forest-ranger at the Balligurri outpost. When 
Luki Lal Beg cut and deported sixty maunds of sal above his 
contract, why was it that you did not report the matter?” 

‘Your honour, I was for ten days smitten with a pleurisy of 
the vital centres, and knew nothing of it. I give my word no 
money passed into my hand. Not so much as one pice.”” Mr. 
Bux prepared again to embrace my nephew’s feet, but Vernon, 

writing, stayed him with his hand. ‘It is enough,” said he. 
_ Mr. Bux’s eyes sparkled intelligently. 

‘‘ You will produce a medical certificate to that effect,” added 
my nephew. 

‘‘ Oyessir! Being poor man, I was not attending the doctor at 
that time. But I can supply medical certificate from native 
doctor all the same. It is small charge only.” 

Vernon bit his moustache. 

‘‘ And as to the pasturing of fourteen goats of Hossein Ali, and 
eleven cattle of Muckdoom Bux, your uncle, and your brother's 
son, without a license, either of them?"’ 

‘* Now I pray your honour to consider this. About that time 
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watch-chain, and a somewhat awkward silence asserted itself 
between us. ‘I suppose you understand,” he said at length. 

‘¢Oh, yes,” I said, ‘‘ you needn’t explain.” 

‘Fortunately, ie didn't,’”’ reflected my nephew, audibly, 
‘‘ otherwise I shouldn't have been able to avoid his bringing me 
up for assault, and having to explain in court why I kicked him. 
Gad!” exclaimed my nephew. ‘“‘ How Jummanugger would have 
buzzed !” 

‘‘ Vernon,” I responded, ‘‘ do not dwell upon it.” 

‘‘T won't. But you see how it was. The fellow expected you 
to make enquiries, of course, and interest yourselfin him. And 
the magistrate would have found that you have taken the man up 
on insufficient . 

‘“Vernon,” said I, ‘since my affections did not become 
involved, the matter is not of the slightest consequence. I wonder 
you do not see that.”” And I rose to leave him. 

‘© ] don’t know,” he returned; ‘if I haven't been compounding 
with a felony on your account, it’s more by good luck than good 
morals.” 

When I reflected upon this it seemed to indicate that my 
influence upon Vernon’s higher nature had been the reverse of 
what I intended. Perhaps this was not much in itself, but the 
next day my nephew announced that Mr. Jones and four other 
planters were coming to Nuddiwalla for a week to shoot, and they 
were all going to bring their own elephants. This convinced me 
that it would be inexcusable to leave the Orient without seeing 
more of it than I had, and that it was my plain duty to expand 
my experiences. I broke it to Vernon as gently as I could. “I 
was afraid,” said he, sadly, “that camp life in this country 
wouldn’t suit you, Aunt Vinnie!” 

“ Yesterday,” I said, in reply, ‘‘ I founda brown hairy scorpion 
as big as a crab, with six little scorpions on its back, in the crown 
of my bonnet, Vernon. Last night a rat ate off the whole middle 
finger of each of my best black kid gloves. And this morning I 
surprised Moulla Khan making the toast for chota hazri. He 
was buttering it with a small brush, Vernon—I don’t say what 
kind of a brush, but it had a white handle. I fear you are right. 
It is difficult at my time of life to become inured to this 
country.” 

After that I travelled largely, and my diary is full of the most 
valuable records of what I saw at such places as Cawnpore, 
Benares, Delhi, and Calcutta. I visited twenty-seven mission 
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leather capes of the riders with a sullen splash. Alow and aloft 
it was a coarse night. Across the great sweep of moor the wind 
had rapidly risen to a gale, and now the air was growing from 
raw to piercing cold. 

At last one of the riders broke the silence. 

“Too early by an hour, I say,” he growled to no one in 
particular. | 

‘Then, Gillies, why in the fiend’s name not go back to the 
inn fire for an hour, instead of grumbling like an old woman," 
testily spoke up another of the company. 

‘“‘ Hear the mud, how it splashes,” continued the first speaker. 
‘* *Tis fetlock deep to our horses. What must it be to the coach ?” 

Now he who had growled these remarks was not the least in- 
formed of the company. He had shrewdly guessed that the 
storm, blowing in the face of the coach, together with the soft 
going, would hinder the progress of the vehicle to some purpose, 
and he did not relish the prospect of a long wait in the doubtful 
shelter of the bushes on the brow of the hill. And a long, cold 
wait it proved. Reaching the chosen spot, the men drew up 
among the furze on either side of the highway, and waited in 
silence the coming of the coach. 

As time slipped past, the storm continued to increase in fury, 
the blotches of snow were frozen to lumps of ice, and flew 
down the blast. Underfoot, the surface of the highway was 
chilled to a leather-like crust that rested on the gluey mud below. 
And as the night grew older and the cold keener, and no signs of a 
coach coming that way, Bulstrode, the leader of the men, made 
up his mind to seek for shelter. 

‘‘ Touched unlucky, men!” he shouted. ‘* Nocoach to-night, 
I’ll swear. We'd better make up our minds to be honest on this 
the old New Year.” 

‘‘ A glass o’ wine, or even two, will do me no harm, I'm think- 
ing,” shouted Haybittle, and there began a clattering of mounting 
horsemen, and soon from the furze to the highway stepped stiff- 
jointed steeds bearing shivering riders. But when the squad 
formed to ride to their rendezvous across the moor in the very 
teeth of the gale, it was seen that the task would be no easy one. 
At every step their horses broke through the crust, and, at times, 
so violent blew the blast that the poor beasts were brought toa 
standstill for want of breath. After facing this storm for some 
twenty minutes, and finding but little progress made in the time. 
Bulstrode ceased urging his horse. 
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that the hall was haunted by more than one good English 
ghost. 

When the company reached the huge iron gates that hung 
from the cheek of a stone lodge, four of them leaped from their 
horses and, putting their shoulders to the task, swung the gate on 
its creaking hinges, so that the horses were able to file through. 
Remounting, they galloped up a long avenue of limes, and soon 
came before the old hall, its rows of windows whitened on its brown 
face by the snow that clung to the panes. Of the hundred 
windows only one showed a light. Bulstrode seized the knocker, 
and set up such a rat-tat as the hall had not heard for many a 
long day. Inan instant the light disappeared, and not a sound 
came from within. 

‘It may be the witch is riding her broomstick to-night, 
smothering farmers’ sheep,” laughed Bulstrode, somewhat uneasily. 
Again he thundered on the door, the echoes of the knocking 
reverberating ominously through the empty rooms. But no 
answer came. Stevers backed his steed out upon the lawn, and 
gazed towards the chimneys of the hall until a lull in the fierce 
storm favoured him. Riding back he said: 

‘‘ Once more, Bulstrode. ‘Two chimneys smoke, and, ghost or 
no ghost, I warm my feet at a fire before many minutes pass. 
You treat the knocker too gently.” 

This time there was no cause of complaint on the score of 
gentleness. Supplementary, when his arm was tired, Bulstrode 
planted a few kicks on the door with his heavy riding boots by 
way of change and diversion. No sooner had the echoes died 
away than a voice, husky and determined, called out : 

‘‘ Who goes there?” 

‘‘ Travellers seeking shelter,” Bulstrode answered in his 
gentlest mood. 

‘‘Go about your business, and be hanged to you! This is not 
an inn,” answered the surly voice. 

‘‘ Not an inn ?” repeated Bulstrode, his blood up inan instant : 
‘¢ Then, by Heaven, I'll make it an inn this night. » Open, if ye do 
not mean us to jump our horses through your windows.” 

‘All I say is, that if you travellers attempt to force your way 
in here, your souls will be jumping their horses through the 
windows my bullets will make in your hides.” 

Now this was merry music for the highwaymen. The 
prospects of a fight warmed their blood like mulled port. Pistols 
were drawn, and Bulstrode, speaking once more gently, said : 
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highwaymen set up a loud “ guffaw ” at the horse’s antics. The 
door was badly shaken, but still unopened. However, those 
inside must now know that the matter of keeping the travellers 
out was to be a serious one. Bulstrode again approached the 
door and said : 

‘¢ Here, my man, and listen to what I ha’ to tell, for it is 

gospel truth, My name is Bulstrode—you may ha’ heard it 
talked of hereabouts, and I ha’ with me seven men—a demned 
unlucky number for you and yours. Now, me and my men are 
going to spend ‘the evening with ye, and as like as not burn the 
hall about your ears in the morning. That depends. We're 
coming in now, d’y’ hear, now, and if so much asa hair o’ me or 
mine be touched in the entering o’ the hall, I'll run the kitchen spit 
through ye, and roast ye afore the fire. Now, will ye open?” 
' This was a long speech for Bulstrode to deliver, and it seemed 
to cause somewhat of a commotion inside, for those in the storm 
heard a few hurried words, followed by someone running the 
length of the hall and upstairs as fast as feet could carry. 

‘* Do you open ?” repeated Bulstrode. | 

‘‘ Open ?” answered the guttural voice. ‘“*Open? Not I! I’m 
not butler to every thief that talks large in this part o’ the 
country.” 

There was nothing for it but to prepare to force an entrance, 
and a second horse was being wheeled into position, for Stevers 
could not induce his mount to turn his back to the door again, 
when hurried footsteps were heard coming down the stairs, anda 
few words passed between the gruff man inside. Following, a 
woman’s voice called out: 

‘¢ Will you not ride to Hollow, good people, and find shelter at 
theinn? We have no accommodation for strangers here, and se 

‘* No more chatter,” broke in Bulstrode, ungallantly. ‘* Open 
yethe door! This, I ha’ small doubts, will be inn enough for me.” 

Bolts creaked, chains rattled, and presently, with much 
scraping and grating, for it had been sorely shaken by the horse, 
the door stood open, revealing a huge entrance or hall as roomy as 
many a mansion’s dining-room, and floored with flags. At the 
far corner a broad staircase of oak sprang from the floor and 
disappeared in the darkness above. By the door stood a 
middle-aged woman, not uncomely in her looks, shading a candle 
from the blast, and further on a man, who scowled and 
muttered. Bulstrode, in true victor’s style, without dismounting, 
stepped his snorting steed into the hall, and his example was 
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‘‘ No friend o' yours. You'd better lead your horses out o’ here, 
or you'll find them in the cellar. I’m your horses’ friend.” 

Bulstrode stamped a few times with his heavy heel on the 
flags before saying : 

‘‘ As ye appear to be in charge o’ this inn, it may be that ye 
would like to know something about it. There’s no cellar 
under this floor.”’ | 

‘The man shrugged his shoulder. ‘* Don’t you think the stable 
might be more comfortable for your beasts, not to say suitable ? ” 
he asked. 

Bulstrode shook his head. ‘*Too many dishonest men 
about,” he said. 

‘‘I never saw so many,” retorted the man, impertinently 
glancing around him, and the next instant Bulstrode had him by 
the throat, and was squeezing the breath out of his body. The 
man, taken unexpectedly, struck wildly at his antagonist. But 
Bulstrode was not a man to let go when he had once gripped, 
and, squeezing the tighter, he ran his man with a crash intoa 
corner of the hall. So sudden was the attack that the woman 
stood appalled. When her wits returned she darted wildly for the 
stairs, but, before she had gone four paces, one of the young men 
had her around the waist, saying, ‘‘ Wait with us, my dear. It 
will be over in a minute. We will not hurt you or him. It is 
but play,’”’ and she stood still, holding the candle, but with her 
apron to her eyes. When the ‘play’’ had proceeded so far that 
the man’s tongue was sticking far out of his mouth, and his eyes 
glaring glassy, Bulstrode gently unloosed his hold, and said in his 
most genial tones : 

‘* My friend, we are like to fall out this night.” 

The man gasped for breath, but said nothing, and soon 
resumed his dogged expression, albeit his countenance was some- 
what paler than it had been before. He sullenly led the way 
to a long, high chamber, parqueted with oak, and hung with 
portraits that stolidly gazed upon the just and fhe unjust alike. 
At one end a huge fireplace filled with blazing logs crackled 
bravely to the brawling of the gale. Down the centre of the room 
ran a stout mahogany table. It was not long before the highway- 
men flung aside their wraps, and prepared to enjoy the warmth. 

‘“*Ah! here's a cock that will fight,’’ shouted Haybittle as he 
made for the roaring fire, and soon they were all seated comfort- 
ably around the hearth. Two of the younger men, under the 
guidance of the caretaker, had a dozen or more bottles of old port 
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on the table, glasses were filled, pipes lighted, and all made 
comfortable around the fire. | Conversation was taking a 
sentimental turn. 

‘‘ Ye know what night this is?” Bulstrode was saying. ‘Old 
New Year's, and this is the first old New Year that fortune 
seems to ha’ left my side. Yet this is no so bad as we whiles 
find. We are comfortable and out of the storm. But I always 
ha’ a liking to stop at least one coach on a old New Year’s. 
Four years ago——-”’ Bulstrode began drawing his chair closer 
to the fire, but he got no farther with his tale. At that moment 
a loud knocking was heard at the outer door. The highwaymen 
were on their feet, and in an instant had their pistols in their 
hands. . 

‘‘ Trapped, by Heaven!” Bulstrode hissed, and, as the surly 
man started for the door, he added, ‘ Not a step, or I’ll shoot you 
like adog. Here, Stevers, you and two others take this light, and 
plant yourselves on the stairs to cover any attack on our backs. 
You, Haybittle, and the rest of ye, stay here. I will find who 
knocks. Verily, fortune has deserted me this old New Year's.” 

As he spoke the knocking became more imperative. Posting 
himself for a favourable retreat, Bulstrode said, hoarsely : 

‘¢Well, what’s wanted ?” 

‘¢ Shelter and warmth for travellers,’ 

‘‘ What travellers ?” 

‘I’m Jenkins, whip o’ the Flying Dutchman coach snowed in 
on the hill, and with me the passengers.” 

“What!” roared Bulstrode, gaily. ‘‘ What, Jenkins, my man ! 
I'd know your voice ina thousand, and I’m thinkin’ ye’d know 
mine, for me and the coach ha’ met at odd times. Men!’ he 
shouted to his companions, at the same time throwing the outer 
door open, ‘‘ Providence feeds the hawks as well as the ravens. 
Out with ye, and behold the coach-folk we waited for, march into 
our hands like the gentlemen they be. Old New Year's and luck 
is with me still.” 

As he said this four men, muffled and stupid with cold, and 
one young woman, sorely bedraggled from her walk through the 
snow, trooped in at the door, and, unnoticing the horses in the 
hall, or maybe too cold to feel surprised at even so unusual a 
sight, they made blindly for the fire. Jenkins, the whip, stood on 
the threshold, a strange look of merriment and awe on his long 
weatherbeaten face. 

‘Come right in, Jenkins,” laughed Bulstrode, slapping the 
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his sour looks do you no harm, my trusty friend Gosnell and my 
equally trusted Nockolds will go along with their pistols.” 

Now, Bulstrode, when business was in hand, was a plain man 
of business. Not every night did fortune hand to him such a 
sleek-looking set of passengers as now sat around the fire toasting 
their toes, and, believing that the evening would be passed more 
amicably if each had an exact knowledge of his financial relation- 
ship and responsibility the one to the other, and that at once, he 
stepped up to the party, and coughed to attract their attention. 

‘‘ Business afore pleasure, gentlemen, business afore pleasure," 
he said, and, pointing to the different comforts as he named them, 
continued, ‘We ha’ provided ye wi’ a roaring fire, ancestral halls, 
good liquid, cheer, and good fellowship. Take my word for it, ye 
would never ha’ set one foot afore the other in this hall had we not 
carried it by storm. So itis but meet that ye should pass into 
our keeping—for we are poor gentlemen—any perishable treasure 
ye ha’ about you, coins o’ the realm, keepers o’ the time, trinkets 
o’ gold, or precious stone, or other legal tender. And "—here 
Bulstrode fingered his pistol menacingly—‘ and, if ye take the 
advice of a gentleman who has had some small experience o’ 
matters o' this kind, you'll pass quietly.” 

During this speech Jenkins went off into another uncontrol- 
lable fit of laughter. But the eldest of the passengers saw 
nothing to laugh at. He almost choked with anger as he said : 

‘‘What! d’ye think to rob the robbed? to flay the flayed? 
Are ye the scz.vengers o’ thieves that you come to us now ?” 

At this outbreak Bulstrode looked searchingly at the old man. 
Turning to Jenkins, he tapped his forehead with his fingers and 
raised his eyebrows enquiringly. But Jenkins sat holding his 
sides, past all speech. One of the passengers, a little wizened, 
wrinkled man, whose elbows rested on his knees and fingers 
sought for more heat than the fire cared to give, glanced up and 
said, quietly : 

‘¢ We've been robbed, thank you.” 

‘The deuce ye have!’’ said Bulstrode, in surprise. ‘* Who's 
robbed ye ? ” 

‘“We were not introduced, I’m happy to state,”’ said the little 
man. Jenkins fell off his chair. 

This was more than Bulstrode could stand. Striding forward, 
with his left hand he grasped the whip by the collar, jerked him 
up and pinned him against the wall, his toes scarcely touching 
the floo:. 
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‘¢ Out with it, ye giggling fool, what's happened ?”’ 

‘We were stopped, sir, at the foot o’ the hill,”’ answered 
Jenkins, now thoroughly sobered. 

‘© Who stopped ye ?” 

‘¢ Gentlemen o’ your stamp, I should say.” 

‘‘ By Heaven, ye'll say too much,” hissed Bulstrode. ‘‘ Were 
they mounted °”’ 

‘© No, sir.’” 

‘“‘Nab that flea!’ Nockolds exclaimed in astonishment at 
Jenkins’s announcement. 

Bulstrode dropped the whip clattering on the floor. 

‘¢ The vipers, the sneak thieves, the low-lived pack 0’ dogs!” he 
muttered, commencing to stride up and down the room excitedly. 
‘‘ They poach on my preserves! I'll slit their throats for them, 
every man Jack o’ them, ere I’m a week older. Fine news this 
for the old New Year.” Turning to the old gentleman he asked, 
“What did they ha’ off you ?” 

‘Off me? One hundred good guineas and more, a gold time- 
piece that belonged to my grandfather's father z 

At this stage the surly man who had entered with a huge 
game-pie in his arms let the dish fall with such a clatter on the 
table that everyone jumped as though a cannon had been fired. 

‘“* And my watch was worth fifty guineas, if it was worth a 
turnip,” began another. | 

‘* A cheerful old New Year this,’”’ shouted Stevers, ‘with every 
person crying about what he’s lost. Look at what we've found! 
Look at it, fora game-pie. Heigho! but it is a generous one for 
two people to make for themselves. Surely, hostess dear, you 
expected company to-night ?” 

But the sullen man of the hall heeded Stevers not a whit. 
He had become very much alive all of a sudden. Stepping up to 
the old man, he inquired : 

‘* A hundred guineas from you, sir ?” 

‘* A hundred guineas and more,” answered the old man. 

‘‘The double-thieves,”’ shouted the man ; “they told me they 
had only taken forty guineas, on their oath. I'll pay them for 
this.” 


‘‘Oho!” shouted Bulstrode. ‘‘Oho, my man, then ye know 
them then !”’ 

‘““Know them? They're under this very roof. They're 
making merry at all our expense.” 

Bulstrode grinned, and Haybittle, slapping his leg, announced 
gleefully that again he had found a cock that would fight. 
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‘*No fears o’ that, sir,” answered Bulstrode. ‘I ha’ taken 
care that they ha’ not so much as a red penny.” 

The footpads were hustled along the hall and out into the 
night, each highwayman administering a parting kick over the 
threshold, but none doing so with more good grace than the 
sullen man of the hall. ‘The woman cried bitterly. 

When the door swung open for these departing ones it was seen 
that the storm had moderated greatly, stars were shining, and the 
wind falling fast. Therefore it behove the highwaymen to bestir 
themselves, and cover the length of the moor before honest folk left 
their beds. Bulstrode, more by look than word, gave the order, and 
cloaks and wraps, hats and gloves, were quickly slipped on. ‘The 
passengers stood watching the preparations for departure. 

Bulstrode spoke first : 

‘“‘ My lady,” he said, bowing to the girl, “‘and you, sentienent I 
wish ye a pleasant and speedy journey. I am sorry ye should 
ha’ been put to trouble by such a set o’ vavabonds, but travellers, 
like beggars, cannot always be choosers. However, ye can take it 
from me that the rascally lot will be heard of no more in this neigh- 
bourhood.”’ 

‘“‘ It is kind of you to come to our assistance,” said the old man. 

** No ‘thank you's,’ please, it has been a great pleasure. So 
goo! night to ye, one and all.’ LBulstrode turned to go. 

‘“‘Qne minute, sir. You have forgotten to leave us our property,” 
the old man reminded him. 

‘‘Your property? We have no property o’ yours, sir,” 
Bulstrode answered innocently. ‘“ ‘The only little bit o’ business we 
ha’ done was with the rogues.”’ 

‘‘ But it was our property they had.’ 

‘Ah! you mun settle that wi’ them. I never interfere ‘tween 
man and man in the way o’ money. It is apt to make trouble. 
Settle that wi’ them that robbed ye, and, believe me, I am proud to 
ha’ been o’ assistance to ye all, and the humble instrument where- 
by the country-side has been ridded o’ a pack of robbers and 
molesters of honest travellers. Well, an’ a good old New Year to 
ye, one and all.’ And Bustrode clattered across the flags of the 
hall, leaving the passengers to look at one another for whatever 
consolation they might find. 
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GF fforrid Suspicion ! 


By Harry C. MarIiLeier. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. Jack. 





We publish this statement in the interests of justice, and to 
exculpate ourselves. The incident it deals with has been made a 
subject of much gossip in Barkstone, and we have been most 
unfairly blamed for it ; nevertheless, we should have continued to 
keep silence, and ignore all silly rumours, had there not been 
presented to our minds in connection with the matter an awful 
possibility that we no longer dare conceal. For this reason, and 
in order to free ourselves from responsibility, we have decided to 
speak out. 


Barkstone Hall, LENNOX. MIRIAM. 
January, 1894. AUGUSTUS. MAIsIE. 
% % % *% 


O begin with, it is not a fact that the German was an 
acquaintance of ours. We had never set eyes on him 
before. Nor did we surreptitiously invite him to the Hall, as has 
been ignorantly asserted by some. It all arose, so far as we are 
concerned, from an act of pure, well-meaning kindness, which may 
or may not have been ill-judged. 

How the German actually did come to stay with us is a matter 
about which we are not at present prepared to make an affidavit. 
He was a friend of old Steinkopf's—at least, he said he was—and 
Steinkopf himself was always so eccentric that somehow it did 
not strike us at the time as grotesquely improbable that a friend 
of his would be wandering about Barkstone in the endeavour to 
get from London to Sheffield. 

But, as Gus remarked afterwards, that solution won't do. To 
begin with, Barkstone is not on the way to Sheffield ; anc, in the 
second place, it was not we at all who discovered him, but timid 
little Miss Vanbryn, who saw him sitting by the roadside, opposite 
_ her cottage, and suspected him of felonious designs. He hada 
decidedly ragged appearance, and his manner towards Deeson, the 
gardener, who was sent to interview him, was not altogether 
reassuring. Deeson, we find, went off murmuring to the police- 
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after a brief parley carried off the prisoner in triumph, to the great 
disgust of the mob. It appeared that he had been enquiring his 
way to an inn, and, when asked to account for his appearance, had 
said something about feeling schwindlig, an unlucky phrase which 
had kindled all the latent suspicions of our too-intelligent Varley. 

He was so full of gratitude, and so overcome by the indignity 
which had been put upon him, that we had not the heart to dismiss 
him forthwith, and asked him up to the Hall to have something to 
eat. It may have been fancy, but we thought he pricked up his 
ears in a curious way at the invitation. However, he said nothing, 
but acquiesced, and followed us up in a sort of melancholy silence. | 
He had some lunch and departed. 

The next day we came upon him outside the ‘* Spreading Oak,”’ 
where he had seemingly spent the night. He was standing with 
his back towards us, and appeared to be unconscious of our 
approach; but when we got near he turned suddenly round, 
bowed, and said something civil in German about hoping to pay 
his respects. Then we noticed that he had changed his dilapidated 
boots and clothes for a quite respectable outfit, and looked a 
different being altogether. Where he had got the things from we 
have no idea, for they told us at the inn afterwards that he was 
like that when he arrived. 

‘When we got back to tea we found the German there, com- 
fortably installed—and he was going to stay. It sourds impro- 
bable, but it is a fact. Father and mother had not invited him, 
and we had not invited him, but each supposed the other had done 
so. That's the worst of keeping open house, as we do. There 
is no doubt that our free-and-easy system of entertaining did 
not always conduce to a proper responsibility, and led on this 
occasion to a muddle by which the German managed to profit. 
At any rate, there he stayed, nobody's guest, yet perfectly at 
his ease, saying little or nothing to anyone, but wandering 
- about the garden all day long, with his head down and his hands 
behind him, thinking. We had never seen anyone quite so 
imperturbable, and yet so wide awake. It was impossible to 
surprise him, or to draw him in any way. He seemed to have no 
emotions whatever, and yet he was always, except when he ate 
peas with his knife or refused to let his plate be changed, the 
essence of politeness and refinement. Father, who had evidently 
disliked him vigorously at first, was won over by his quiet 
manners; and so were we. But the best tribute that could be 
paid to his behaviour is the fact that we got so used to him that 
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of Ludwig, and he shook his head and said, ‘“ He's a very 
dangerous person.” Bat then he went on to explain that he did- 
not disapprove of all anarchists, and that many of them were not_ 
nearly so black as they are painted. Moreover, he laughed when | 
we said what a frightful thing it was to blow up a lot of innocent 
people who had nothing whatever to do with politics or the making 
of society, and turned it off by remarking that it was a harmless 
amusement, like French duelling, and that it kept the bourgeoisie 
alive. This was some time before the Barcelona explosion and 
the bomb in the French Chamber. | 

He made us very uncomfortatle when he talked like this, for 
fear he should get on to the subject with father. Father has 
tremendously strong views about the anarchists, and got up the 
Anti-dynamite League, which sends detectives about to find oxt 
what they are doing; and he is always writing and speaking — 
about them. However, fortunately, so far as we know, the 
German never ventured on dangerous ground in his hearing, but 
used to say very little, for one thing, and then only about harm- | 
less subjects like agricultural depression or the future of militarism ' 
in Germany. The only slip he ever made was in remarking that 
justice in the country parts of England amounted practically to 
punishment for poverty; but we doubt if he knew then that father _ 
was aJ.P. He found it out some .days later, when father came 
in from the bench, and said he had just had the satisfaction — 
of committing a well-known Radical for poaching. The German 
asked if he had given him more for being a Radical; and father © 
replied that, at any rate, he hadn't given him less, because pesti- 
lent people like that were best kept out of harm’s way. 

The German smiled rather bitterly at this, but he restrained 
whatever he wanted to say, and relapsed into his usual silence. 
That was always the way with him if he was displeased at any- 
thing ; he retired into himself. He used to spend a great deal of 
time down at an old summer-house, in the shrubbery overlooking 
the lake. We never went there, hardly, but once we met him | 
just going into the plantation, and he turned back quickly and | 
offered to show us a hornets’ nest he had discovered in some — 
palings. We asked him what he did down in the summer-house, _ 
and he replied that he used it for studying and for doing photo- 
graphs in. We thought he seemed anxious for us not to go there, 
as he said something about having to keep it shut up and dark; 
so the next day, while he was away in the village, we peeped in. 
But there was nothing to see, except a thing that might have been 
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down, but without effect, and the authorities were in a state of 
great uneasiness because he was still at large. The subject, of 
course, was the one prevailing theme of discussion in our house- 
hold, and every newspaper was greedily devoured for information. 
We studied the description of the missing man, his habits, 
peculiarities, and the clothes he was supposed to have been last 
seen wearing, until his very lineaments became impressed upon 
our minds. Then, all of a sudden, it dawned upon us. That 
night we none of us slept for thinking of it. The more we 
thought, the more awful it became. We discussed the pros and 
cons. until one moment it seemed conclusive, and the next 
impossible. We wondered if we ought to tell, and tried to 
imagine how father would take it. But the mere conception of 
this was too much for our feelings, and so it came about that we 
decided to keep silence. 

By the morning we were fully confirmed in this policy. In 
fact, if we had wanted to tell, I don’t believe we could have done 
it. Our tongues stuck in our throats each time the subject was 
mentioned. We hardly dared look at the papers, but what we did 
read only added a hundred fresh doubts to our already harassed 
minds. The point that we noticed most of all, though, was one 
particular statement of the experts, to the effect that a simple 
clockwork arrangement, of English make, had apparently been 
used to explode a charge of dynamite packed in a black leather 
bag. Now since that German left, Lennox has missed a black 
leather bag! 


There is nothing further to add, nor do we wish to draw any 
conclusions beyond what the facts may strictly warrant. Bark- 
stone believes that our German was a burglar, or, at best, a 
coiner in disguise. We know better than that. But whether he 
is to be placed at a considerable height above, or an infinite 
depth below, this vulgar criminal level, we—with the conscious- 
ness that by making this statement we have washed our hands of 
the affair—-are not particularly anxious to be informed. 
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swearers. When he heard a man swear he went up to him with 
pleading childish face and said, ‘‘ Dear sir, why do you not say 
‘pothooks and hangers?’” Something in the mild upturned 
face of the child appealed to the swearer (sometimes he burst into 
tears and thought of his own innocent childhood), and he reformed 
tight away, or, if he happened to be more than usually hardened, 
and could not break off suddenly without danger to his health, he 
switched off on ‘ pothooks and hangers,” and gradually from 
that into a swearless life. I take it that pothooks and hangers 
refer to implements used where cooking is done at an open fire, 
and to my then immature mind the words seemed an admirable 
substitute for the more objectionable phrases used by an angry 
man. I tried the advice (the tract requested us all to try it and 
do what little good we could) on the most talented swearer in our 
village. He looked for one moment at my childish upturned face, 
but apparently saw nothing there but cheek, for he used his boot 
with energy and dispatch, resulting in my going out of the door 
and the reforming business at one and the sametime. Thus do 
we all find-real life differ from that depicted in books ! 


* *% a % 
I learn with regret that many great men have been 
known to swear. This is a deplorable state of things, ‘A modern 
if true. It is said that when the late Duke of instance.” 


Wellington received his morning mail he was in the 

habit of marking on some of the communications the three letters 
‘*E.B.D.” His secretary in some roundabout way had come to 
understand that the letters meant ‘‘ He be d .” Now, it is 
not etiquette in official circles to use this expression in an epistle, 
even when a dash takes the place of the final letters of the last 
word. In our search for a substitute for swearing it is therefore 
interesting to know how the secretary translated the terse phrase 
into lawful English. His reply took this form: 


Sir, 





_, Field Marshal The Duke of Wellington has given your commu- 
nication his most earnest consideration, and begs leave to express his regret 
that it is impossible for him to comply with your request. 


| % * * # 

Those who have made a study of our alphabet are 
aware of the regrettable fact that there are something The English 
like thirty sounds, more or less, in the English language, language at 
and only twenty-six letters to express them, while fault. 


several of this inadequate number are merely duplicates 
of other combinations, as, for instance, ‘‘ x," which can be signified 
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by ‘“‘eks.” In a perfect language there would be no need of 
objectionable profane phrases. There would be certain arrange- 
ments of words which, when accurately set in order, either 
vocally or with the pen, would be a perfect equivalent for any 
emotion a man was capable of feeling. This, unfortunately, is 
not the case with the English language, and herein arises a grave 
injustice to the excitable man. He finds himself suddenly sur- 
rounded by an array of circumstances—let us not be too academic, 
say he hits his thumb with a hammer—and he at once realises 
that he has sprung with a bound beyond the limit of his language, 
and that he must use a set of apparently irrelevant phrases, or 
allow his feelings to go unchronicled. A policeman happens 
along—he always does when he’s not wanted—and he hales this 
unfortunate man off to gaol for swearing. A moment’s reflection 
will show how unjust all this is. The man, when he comes into 
this world, finds the language waiting for him. He learns it with 
much difficulty, and then, when it fails him, the country, which is 
responsible for the language, arrests and fines him for doing the 
best he can when he reaches a state of emotion with which the 
language cannot cope. I think the angry man has good cause of 
complaint against the land of his birth. The country, to be 
logical, should either take the law against swearing off the statute 
books, or should improve the language so that swearing would be 
no longer necessary. 


+ % % ‘% 
Of course, there is little use in theorising about 
A substitute swearing, unless one can offer a suitable and acceptable 
offered. substitute. That I am happily in a position to do. 


The North American Indian never swears. Let us 
then study the habits of the Red Indian, and learn wisdom. We 
so-called civilised peoples rarely realise that we have much to 
learn from the simple, taciturn savage. In none of the languages 
of the Red Indian are there any equivalents for our justly- 
celebrated and widely-known expletives and maledictions. When 
a discussion in which an Indian is taking part reaches the point 
where a white man begins to swear, the untutored savage, with a 
graceful motion, raises his right arm and flings his tomahawk. 
He can throw it with the utmost accuracy, and the effect is 
immediate and conclusive. It ends a heated controversy witha 
neatness and dispatch that 1s admirable. Where a white man in 
three terse words commands an adversary to betake himself to the 
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nether world (there never was a case on record where the 
adversary went), the simple and unpolished Indian quietly sends 
him there with no unnecessary verbiage about it. This shows 
the futility of talk and the finality of action. I therefore beg to 
move that the tomahawk be introduced into this country, and the 
obnoxious and ineffective habit of swearing be abandoned. 
% % *% *% 

If you can do anything to make it more generally 
felt that the habit of swearing and using coarse Or. Percival does 
expressions is a low and vulgar habit, and altogether not approve of 
unbefitting a gentleman, you will doa very good service, swearing. 
and I wish you all success in the attempt. 


% % % % 

_ Of course, swearing is a senseless and most 
objectionable habit: more particularly as applied by The Captain 
sailors, with whom my life has been passed, the big, Of H.M-S. 
big ‘“B" being their favourite adjective to express training ship 
anything from extreme admiration to disgust. It ‘St. Vincent.” 
would be better, if it could be done, to get people 
to use language which would express what they mean, but 
my opinion is that it is entirely a matter of fashion. As to the 
morality of the: question, the great majority of people mean no 
more by so-called swearing than the cultured classes do by the use 
of the words ‘ intense,”’ ‘‘ impossible,” and other jargon ; and the 
sin consists in the violence done to other people’s feelings who 
hear them, and the general lowering of tone engendered by the 
habitual use of any strong expressions. Boys on my ship are 
taught that it is wicked to swear, as well as being against 
the law, and are punished severely for doing so when they 
are detected. I have not the smallest doubt that they do 
swear, as it is the fashion among seamen, though I believe 
troopers are credited with ‘taking the cake.” 

% *% % % 

As we never use a big, big ‘““D” at the Colonial 
College, we are not concerned in the discovery of The Colonial 
‘‘ forcible expressions’ as substitutes for ‘‘ swears.’’ College staff 
Our private opinion, however, is that they are un- never swears. 
necessary, absolutely vulgar, and altogether indefens- 
ible. We have known men of choleric temperament, ‘ quick and 
sudden” in thought, speech, and action, who nevertheless, as a 
matter of principle, refrained from the use of these foolish and 
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meaningless epithets, contenting themselves with harmless sub- 
stitutes, and such as could not offend the most fastidious lady’s 
ear. The use of coarse and vulgar expressions betrays a want of 
self-command, and shows that the offender has not attained the 
ideal of true gentlehood. Boys go through an epidemic of ‘‘ swear 
and swagger” as they go through measles, whooping cough, or 
scarlatina. There is a period in the development of the immature 
human male mind when it partially reverts to barbarism, a 
frequent indication of the stage being the inordinate use of low 
language under the delusion that itis manly. A few years later 
on, your nature’s gentleman has learned that the greatest conquest 
he can make is the mastery of himself—of his own evil passions 
and impulses; that stage reached, he swears no more, but takes 
the sorrows and joys of life as they come, with the philosophic 
calm of the trained and cultured mind. 


% % % % 
The timely use of strong language is an unspeak- 
J. Gordon able blessing. In the first place, it relieves the 
approves of feelings. There can be no question about that. 
swearing. Women declare that tears are an immense relief; but 


I should imagine that that form of giving vent to the 
feelings is a very poor substitute fora jolly good five minutes of 
straight, go-ahead swearing. One feels immensely the better for 
it. But another consideration is that it’s so expressive. Many 
sentences which would otherwise fall flat are brightened up and 
rendered powerful by the timely introduction of one or two harm- 
less swears. I don’t by ‘‘ harmless swears” mean words which 
sound like swears but aren't. Some miserable, wretched, contempt- 
ible beings take refuge behind such imitations. They are beneath 
contempt! A man who wants to swear ought to do so properly, 
and not make use of darns, dashes, and so on—thinking that 
thereby he is a better man than he who swears like aman. A 
man who swears well is never a bad fellow, because he gets it all 
out and feels the better for it. A good all-round swear is like a 
thunderstorm—it clears the air. Or, it is like small-pox. So 
long as it is in the system it is extremely dangerous; but when 
it comes out it is, comparatively, harmless. 


% % % *% 
But there is a limit to the use of expressive 
Within limits. language. If it is used too much or too often, it loses 


its effect. Some people never speak a sentence without 
Introducing an oath or two. Then of course nobody minds, or in 
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fact notices, the expression thereby conveyed. Of course, you 
have heard of the coster who was such an adept in the use of 
strong language that people looked upon him as an authority; he 
was never known to fail in bringing out something fine and 
new in an emergency. One day, however, as he was driving at 
full speed along a crowded street, the tailboard of his cart gave 
way, and all his apples and other articles came tumbling out along 
the street. The bystanders crowded eagerly round to hear the 
beautiful volley of oaths which they were sure must ensue. But 
the coster, after ruefully surveying the catastrophe, piteously 
turned round, and, shaking his head, remarked, ‘Friends, I 
ain't ekal to it!” 
+ % % % 


Swearing is an art—a fine art. It takes a good 
man to turn outa good swear. Some people would And deems it 
doubtless differ from me in this; but it is a fact. a fine art. 
There is an art in mixing swears with ordinary con- 
versation to make it expressive—and it is an art worth learning. 
Besides, an English swear 1s understood all over the world. 
Very often a German official dosen't wish to understand you. 
He shrugs his shoulders and says, “Ich verstehe Sie nicht.” 
But begin to swear at him; then he quickly enough under- 
stands. Swearing is a very good passport, and no one should be 
without it. 


% % % % 


Swearing is variously motived. With some, it is 
the result of custom; with others, a relief of nerve- The Head Master 
force suddenly generated ; with others, an affectation of Berkhamsted 
of moral abandon. Amongst the grandfathers of our School thinks 
present upper classes (so called) custom was the main swearing is 
cause. But how did the custom originate? Largely in variously 
want of education and in poverty of expression. Their motived. 
oaths were like italics in ladies’ letters. They wanted 
to say a thing strongly, and did not know how, so they took refuge 
in profanity. It is not merely the growth of reverence that has 
so modified the customary expressions of society; education has 
done much too; ‘ emollit mores,” &c. Asan illustration of how 
often the habit was itself customary and scarcely realised, I will 
tell you an anecdote. My grandfather was once travelling by 
coach into Somersetshire, and found his fellow-travellers conver- 
sational in this fashion. After a while he emphasised his own 
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remarks by harmless equivalents of a ridiculous kind: ‘ Bread 
and cheese and onions!” ‘Salt and vinegar, sir!” ‘By my 
grandmother’s watch-key!’’ At last some of his inventions broke 
up all talk with laughter, and he then protested that his style of 
emphasising facts or opinions or prophecies was quite as sensible, 
and much more humorous than theirs. They took the hint; and 
for many leagues both sides contented themselves with “ yea ”’ 
and “nay.” Nowadays this style of unprovoked swearing is, 
as I say, an affectation of moral abandon. It is still occasionally 
heard amongst young men, barrack subalterns (it is to be hoped 

commanders-in-chief have outgrown it), and the less refined of 
the jeunesse dorée. The only cure for it here, I should imagine, 

is to eliminate vulgarity from their character. The habit and the 

cause, I am glad to believe, will by degrees be almost done away. 


* x % * 


There remains the swearing which is, so to speak, 


The explosive =an explosive result of sudden nerve-force. The familiar 


results of French stage picture of the Englishman abroad when 
sudden nerve- _his luggage has been upset will supply the necessary 
force. illustration. I heard once of an old gentleman who 


found on such occasions the use, in a voice of thunder, 
of the words ‘‘ Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham!” on a 
foreign platform, soothing to himself, and quite as effective in the 
view of the porter. Well, swearing like this is merely part of 
that general want of self-command which issues in an outbreak of 
bad temper. We think it bad manners if a host quarrels with his 
wife and family in the presence of guests. Why is it less bad 
manners when a man swears? As a rule, a man only swears 
at his inferiors. This gives us a true measure of its motive and 
its standard. Here comes in self-restraint, respect for the equal 
rights of social inferiors, the respect for one's own self-command. 
To give way thus is to side with the animal in the man. I am 
hopeful that the steady progress of the just rights of men, as men, 
will by degrees smooth away these unpleasing excrescences. The 
lower order (so called), who are now often in this respect about 
where our grandfathers were, will be educated out of an illiterate 
custom—a truer taste for all that is of good report will make 
repulsive what is now scarcely noticed—their sons will be where 
our sons, bred in a cultured and honest home, now are. I do not 
believe in any “substitution of forcible expressions.” No kind 
of ‘“four-lined whips” can survive the death of literary of 
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conversational vulgarity. Because profane oaths die out, true 
humour in conversation will not die out. On the contrary, its 
power will probably be much intensified. No man need be a snob 
in order to be witty or plain spoken. 


* % % * 


The so-called ‘ use” of swearing, I take it, 1s 
to supply the wants of a defective vocabulary. Carlyle’s The Head Master 
father, whose temper was like a bodkin, never wanted of Denstone 
to swear because his language was incisive enough College on 
without it. And this would account for the fact that public schools. 
at public schools swearing is only found amongst the 
biggest ‘‘louts” who have no command of incisive language with- 
out resorting to set phrases. As the correspondence between the 
master and this class of boys improves, bad language disappears 
from schools. The schoolboy has never any very close affinity 
for the habit, but drops it readily when asked to do so in a friendly 
wav. To substitute words for those already in vogue would 
seem to imply that there is a real difficulty in getting along 
without swearing. I should doubt that either boys or grown up 
men of ordinary common sense and culture find it so. If it be 
urged that sometimes men of ordinary common sense do swear, 
it is not from any difficulty to shake off the habit, but probably 
because they consider that Beelzebub in the sense they mean 
to invoke him is as harmless as Sardanapalus would be as a 
substitute. 

*% % % % 


Swearing, especially among boys, frequently takes 
the form of a mere garnish to conversation, and is The Head Master 
used to cover the nakedness of the speaker’s vocabulary. of Bradfield 
By it, he tries to impress upon his hearers the depth College's views 
of his own conviction, and being aware that his mental 
force and power of expression are too feeble to carry the same 
conviction to others, he fills up his deficiencies by ‘ blood and 
thunder” epithets. Unfortunately, being a creature of imitation, 
he copies the extravagant utterances of those among his elders 
who are of the same undeveloped intellect as himself, but of 
coarser fibre. Hence, he swears. This form of swearing often 
diminishes with years and increased education. Gradually, he 
criticises, Compares, and is led to become more tentative in 
thought and expression. I have noticed that swearing is pro- 
portionately as common in a preparatory school as in a public 
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school, and that the habit wears off sensibly in the majority ot 
educated young men at the University. Its use—if an abuse 
may be in any sense so termed—is, therefore, to act as stuffing 
in the chinks of the mind. 


*% % *% x 
Swearing from disappointment or anger is, I think, 
Swearing is a of quite a different category, and varies directly with 
want of self- the want of self-control. But here, again, the lower 
control. orders of intelligence seek refuge in it rather than the 


more refined minds, because the former class have 
never been trained to view the ‘‘ changes and chances ’—the 
untoward events of life—with philosophic calm. Excessive 
indulgence in it stimulates the passions which the employment 
of it professes to alleviate and quell, and, though seemingly a 
momentary safety valve, is a habit which increases more and 
more the inability of self-control. 


x % x % 


I consider the term ‘swearing ’’ a misnomer, ex- 

The Head Master cept that it is now generally accepted as the designation 

of Dover College of all strong language and vulgar expletives. It seems 

considers swear- to me that there are two causes at work in the forma- 

ing a misnomer. tion in any individual of the habit: (1) The natural 

impulse, when excited or under the influence of 

momentary passion, to use an expression that is of an explosive 

character, and gives vent, as it were, to pent-up feeling—a sort 

of safety-valve, in fact; and (2) the force of imitation, which 

leads boys (especially) to adopt any fashion, and do any silly 

thing they see and hear in their elders, particularly if those 

elders appear rather smart fellows. Now as No. 1 simply 

indicates the need of self-control, and should be treated as any 

other vice, I do not consider that any substitute in the way of 

forcible expression is needed. To find a harmless substitute 

would only be an acknowledgment that we cannot be expected 

to learn to control the unruly member. As for No. 2, if the 

youth of to-morrow could only be brought to see the silliness 

and vulgarity of the youth of to-day in aping the bargee, the use 

of these ‘ forcible expressions ’’ would be left to those who are the 

slaves of a quick temper. I am certain that if society regarded it 

in its true light, and the ‘“‘ swearer’’ were as much scorned as the 

liar, The Idler would be deprived of this particular material for 
discussion. | 
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’ Considering the number of interests involved in 


such a subject, one ought, perhaps, to understand The Rev. Bennett 


clearly what is meant by the term ‘“ swearing.” For Coll distinguishe 


instance, there is all the difference in the world between 

the picturesque language of the navvy and the unadorned 
‘*cussing " of the more cultured 'Arry. No one who knows and 
understands the former would ever believe that he honestly desires 
his chum’'s eyes to be shrivelled in their sockets, notwithstanding 
his emphatic declaration to that effect. It is simply his playful 
way of using the rather limited vocabulary at his disposal. But 
the ‘‘cussing ” of ’Arry is neither ornamental nor original. There 
is an eternal sameness about his denunciations which are governed 
by no true canons of art, and are therefore proportionately vulgar. 
Again, the captain of a Mediterranean cargo-boat—always a 
gentleman—who stands upon his bridge, all day long, and talks to 
the Lascars who are unloading him, cannot fairly be accused of 
vulgar “cussing.” He is merely using the only incentive to speed 
and dispatch which a Lascar can understand. So, too, the hissed 
expletives, through clenched teeth, commonly used by the Royal 
Navy at cutlass-drill, may be interpreted as a genial welcome to 
the imaginary foe which every man sees in front of him. 


Reflection will, I think, convince anybody that there are differences 
in all these methods of expression. 


% *% + % 
But for common, ordinary use, some definite form 


of expressive language is sadly needed. Imagine the And explains. 


number of tried souls in this evil world to whom such 

a language would prove a perfect godsend. There is the case of 
the young lady at her first (or any) ball, whose dainty and costly 
dress is torn out of the gathers (whatever they may be) by the 
clumsy hoof of her partner. One single weapon is all that is left 
her; she may “wither him bya glance.” But where is the 
satisfaction if, as in the majority of instances, he ceclines to be 
withered? All she can do is to go away, and be sewn up by some 
skilful handmaid. Then there is the case of the parson—what we 
call, for some strange reason, ‘the cloth.” Under the most 
galling provocation he is denied the benefit of a swear. One such 
patient creature I know who is periodically visited by Father 
Podagra. His penance is to sit in an armchair with his foot 
in a leg-rest; but he must not swear. Sometimes careless people 
tumble over the arrangement—generally those Job’s comforters 
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who drop in for an hour's chat: still he must not swear. Once, 
indeed, I did hear him use an expletive when this catastrophe 
occurred. It was the single word ‘‘ Dammit”; but he made haste 
to explain that this was the name of a town in Prussia. Now, | 
believe, it is a fact that there is such a town; and, for all practical 
purposes, I consider it a more useful locality than that well-worn 
Amsterdam, which is used with a slight accent on the last syllable. 
Perhaps it might be incorporated (with explanations) into the new 
Dictionary of Expressive Language, which will be compiled for 
the use of ladies and gentlemen who have come to years of 
discretion. What we want is a list of expletives—approved, of 
course, by Society—which shall give satisfaction as well as 
expression. There is no moral difference between ‘‘Oh, blow it!” 
or ‘“Hang it!" and the more effective name of the Prussian town; 
only in the former you get a mere expression, while in the latter 
you satisfy the instinctive requirements of human nature. Let 
us have an Expressive Language by all means; the sooner the 
better. Iam in sore need of some such thing. myself. 


% % % % 


I suppose ‘‘swearing’’ means the use of bad 

And Dr. Joseph fanguage. There is no “substitute'’ for it. It is 

Parker sums up. vulgar, indecent, foolish, and pestilent. It adds no 

strength, no dignity, no true force to speech. It is no 

use attacking ‘swearing.”’ Attack the swearer; make him a 

clean-mouthed man; and to make him clean-mouthed he must 

first be made clean-hearted. Speech should be pure, beautiful, 
musical, sympathetic. The swearer is akin to a mad dog. 
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